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rpiHE military situation in Kentucky in September, 
1861, cannot be properly uiulerstood without a 
brief sketch of the initial political struggle which 
resulted in a decisive victory for the friends of the 
Union. The State Legislature had assembled on the 
17th of January in called session, Tlie governor’s 
proclamation convening it was issued immediately 

MILITARY WATER-SLED. FROM A WAR-TIME after he had received commissioners from the States 

of Alabama and Mississippi, and was followed by the 
publication of a letter from Vice-President Breckinridge advising the calling of 
a State convention and urging that the only way to prevent war was for Ken- 
tucky to take her stand openly with the slave States. About this time the 
latter’s uncle, the Eov, Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge, an eminent Presbyterian 
minister, addressed a large meeting at Lexington in favor of the Union. The 
division of sentiment is further illustrated by the fact that one of his sons. 
Colonel W. C, P. Breckinridge, followed his cousin into the Confederate army, 
while another son. Colonel Joseph C. Breckinridge, fought for the Union. 
The position of the Union men was viiiy difficult. They knew that Governor 
Magoffin w'as in sympathy with the secession movement and tliat the status 
of the Legislature on the (luestion was doubtful. The governor had under 
liis orders a military forci? called the State Guard, well armed and disciplined, 
and under the immediate command of General Simon B, Buckner, a graduate 
of West Point. There was a small Union element in it, but a large majority of 
its membership was known to be in favor of secession. Suspicious activity 
in recruiting for this force began as soon as the governor issued his call for 
the Legislature, and it was chai‘ged that new companies of known secession 
proclivities could get anus promptly from the State arsenal, while those 
siipposed to be inclined toward the Union were subjected to annoying delays. 
The State Guard at its strongest numliered only about four thousand men, 
but it was organized and ready while the Union men had neither arms nor 
organization to oppose it. 

When the Legislatuie assembled it was soon ascertained that it was very 
evenly divided in sontimeirt. Old party linos promptly disappeared, and 
members were classed as “Union” or “Southern Rights.” In the Senate there 
was a safe majority against calling a convention. In the house on a test 
question the Union men prevailed by only one vote. There were some half- 
dozen waverers who always opposed any decisive step toward secession but 
were equally unwilling to give any active support to the Government, Out- 
side pressure was brought to bear. Large delegations of secessionists 
assembled at Frankfort, to be speedily confronted by Union men, just as 
determined, summoned by telegraph from all parts of the State. Argument 
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was met by argument, threat by threat, appeals to sentiment and prejudice 
on one side by similar appeals on the other. The leading puldie men of the 
State, however, had been trained in a school of compromises, and they long 
cherished themselves, and kept alive in the people, the hope that som(‘ settle- 
ment would be reached that would avert war and save Kentucky Irom becom- 
ing the battle-field of contending armies. This hope accounts in a large 
degree for the infrequency of personal affrays during those exciting days. 

The struggle, kept up during three sessions of the Legislature, demonstrated 
that the State could not be (*aiTied out of the Union by storm, and teiminated 
in adopting the policy of neutral- 
ity as a compromise. The Union 
men, however, had gained some 
decided advantages. They had con 
sented to large appropriations for 
arming the State, })ut on condition 
that the control of military affairs 
should be taken from the governor 
and lodged in a military board of 
five membei's, the majority being 
Union men; th(^y provided for or- 
ganizing and armiTigHome Guards, 
outside of the militia force, and 
not subject, as siudi, to the gov- 
ernor’s orders, and they passed an 
act requiring all tlie State Guard 
to take the oath required of offi- 
cers, this measure being mainly 
for the purpos(^ of allowing the 
Union meml)ers of that oiganiza- 
tioii to get rid of the stringent 
obligations of their enlistment. 

As in most comi)romises, the terms of the neutrality (‘ompromise were dif- 
ferently interpreted by the parties, but with both the olqect was to gain time. 
The secessionists believed that mnitrality, as they interpreted it, would educate 
the j)eople to the idea of a separation from the Union and result in alliance 
with the new Confederacy ; the Union men expected to gain time to organize 
their forces, elect a new legislature in symj)athy with their views, and put the 
State decisively on the side of the Government. Events soon showed that 
the Union men best understood the temper of the people. The Legislature 
adjourned May 24th, four days after tlie governor had issued his neutrality 
proclamation. At the special congressional election, June 20th, nine Union 
rej)resentatives were chosen to one secessionist by an aggregate majority of 
over 54,000 votes. The legislative election in August resulted in the choice 
of a new body three-fourths of whose members in each house were Union men. 

Under the first call for troops, Kentucky was required to furnish four regi- 
ments for the United States service. These Governor Magoffin indignantly 
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refused to furnish. Shortly afterward he was asked by the Secretary of 
War of the Confederacy for a regiment. He declined this request as beyond 
his power to grant. His course did not suit the more ardent of the young 
men on either side. Blanton Duncan had already procured authority to 
recruit for the Confederacy, and in vaidous portions of th(< State men were 
publicly engaged in raising companies for him. Before the end of April he 
had started with a regiment for Harper’s Ferry by way of Nashville. An 
incident connec-ted wdth this movement shows how strong the belief still 
was that the v ar was to be short’ and that Kentucky might keep out of it. 
As Desha’s {*onipany of Duiuain’s regiment was leaving Cynthiana, Ky., by 
rail, oin^ of the piivates said to a friend who was bidding him farewell: 
“ Be sure to a ote for Crittenden [then the Union candidate for delegate 
to the Border State Conference] and keep Kentucky out of the fuss. We 
are just going to Virginia on a little frolic and will be back in three months.” 
On the other side, immediately after Magoffin’s refusal to furnish troops, 
J. V. (Tuthri(', of Covington, Avont to Washington and got authority for 
himself and W. E. Woodruff, of Lotiisville, to raise two regiments. Tht'y 
established a camp just above Cincinnati, on the Ohio side of the river, and 
began recruiting in Kentu<.‘ky. They soon filled tAvo regiments, afterward 
kiioAvui as the 1st and 2d Kentixcky, which were sent early in July to take 
part in the West Virginia campaign. 

The Union Clul) in LouisAulle was an important factor in organizing Union 
sentiment. Oiigiiuiting in May, in six weeks it numbered six thousand 
members in that city, and spread rapidly through the State and into East 
Tennessee. It was a secret society, the members of which were bound by an 
oath to be true to the flag and Government of the United States. 

One of till' most striking figures of the period was Lieutenant William 
Nelson of the naA^y. He was a man of heroic build, six feet four inches 
high, and carrying lightly his weight of three hundred pounds ; he had many 
accomplishments, si)ok(! several languages, and was endowed with a strong 
intellect and a memory which enabled him to repeat, verbatim, page after 
page of his favorite authors. A fluent and captivating talker, when h(' 
AAUshed to please, no man could be more genial and companionable, but he 
had a quick and imj)etuous temper and an overbearing disposition, and 
when instated or opposed was offensively dictatorial and dogmatic. A 
native of Kentucky and an ardent friend of the Union, he visited the State 
several times in the course of the spring to watch the course of events. As 
a result of his observations he reported to Mr. Lincoln that the arms of the 
State were in the hands of the secessionists, and that thf! Union men could 
not maintain themselves unless they were also furnished with arms. Mr. 
Lincoln placed at his disposal ten thousand muskets Avith means for their 
transportation. Toward the end of April he met in consultation at Frank- 
fort a number of the leading Union men of the State and arranged for the 
distribution of the aims. When, shortly afterward, the organization of the 
Union Home Gqards began, it was from this source they were armed. In 
Louisville, on the initiative of J. M. Delph, the Union mayor, a brigade of 
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MAJOR-GE^'ERAL WILLIAM NELSON. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 

On the morning of Sept. il0th. 1862, General Nelson had an altercation with General Jefferson C. Davis in the 
Galt House, Louisville. General Davis shot General Nelson, who died almost instantly.— Editors. 

two full regiments and a battery were organized, which were destined to play 
a very useful part. 

When the Legislature of which he was a member had finally adjourned, 
Lovell H. Rousseau went to Washington and obtained authority to recruit a 
brigade, and, in order to avoid possibly injurious effects on the approaching 
election, established his camp on the Indiana shore, opposite Louisville. 

Nelson, after making arrangements for the distribution of guns to the Union 
men of the State, was authorized by the President to do a similar service for 
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the Union men of East Tennessee, and for an escort was empowered to recruit 
three regiments of infantry and one of cavalry in eastern Kentucky. He 
selected his colonels, commissioning them ‘‘for the Tennessee expedition’’ and 
appointing a rendezvous at Hoskin’s Cross Roads, in Garrard (*ounty, on the 
farm of Richard M. Rol:)inson, a stanch Union man, for the day after the legis- 
lative elections in August. 

During this ])eriod of neutrality Kentucky history seemed to be repeating 
itself. As before its occupation by white men it was the common hunting- 
ground for the Indian of the North and of 
the South on which by tacit agi’eement 
neither was to make a j)ermaiient home, 
so now it had become the common re- 
cruiting-ground of Northern and South- 
ern armies on which neither was to 
establish a camp. The Kentucky seces- 
sionists had opened a recruiting rendez- 
vous near Clarksville, Tennessee, a few 
miles from tin* Kentu(*ky border, which 
they called Camp Boone, and recruits 
began to gather there early in July. 

Buckner resigned from the State Guard 
a few days after the battle of Bull Run 
and soon took his way southward, j His 
example was followed by most of the 
higher offlcei’s, and the State Guard be- 
gan rapidly to disintegrates It was no 
uncommon sight in Louisvillt^, shortly 
after this, to S('o a squad of re<*ruits for 
the Union service marching up one side 
of a street while a squad destined for the 
Confederacy was moving down tlie other. 

In the interior, a train bearing a (*orapany destined for Nelson’s camp took 
aboard at the next county town another com])any which was bound for 
Camp Boone. The officers in charge made a treaty by which th(nr men were 
kept in separate cars. 

On the day after the August election Nelson’s recruits began to gather at 
his rendezvous. Camp Di(‘k Robinson was situated in a beautiful blue-grass 
country, near where the pike for Laiu^aster and Crab Orchard leaves the Lex- 
ington and Danville Pike, between Dick’s River and the Kentucky. By Sep- 
tember 1st, there had gathered at this point four full Kentu(!ky regiments and 
nearly two thousand East Tennesseeans, who had been enlisted by Lieutenant 

J During the neutrality period it would appear a brigadier-general of volunteerR. It Ih to be jmt 
that the Union authorities were in doubt as to into the hands of General Anderson, and delivered 
which side General Buckner would espouse, since to General Buckner or not, at the discretion of 
on August 17th, 1861, President Lincoln wrote General Anderson. Of course it is to remain a 
to the Secretary of War : Unless there be reason secret unless and until the commission is de- 
to the contrary, not known to me, make out a com- livered.” This letter bears the indorsement, ‘ this 
mission for Simon [B. ] Buckner, of Kentucky, as day made.” — E ditors. 



•JOHN O. BKKOKrNHlDOE, M A.KUl-GKNICRAL, C. H. A 
VICK-FKKHIDKNT OK Tllli UNITED STATES, 
18r)7-«l; ('ONJEDEKATK HKtUtKTAIlY OF 
WAR, Al’l'OINTED JAN. 2H, 1805. 

FROM A DAGUERHEOTVCK TAKEN ABOUT 1850. 
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S. P. Carter. This officer, like Nelson, belonging to the navy, was a native of 
East Tennessee, and it was part of the original plan of the East Tennessee 
expedition that he should enter that section and organize men to receive the 
arms that Nelson was to bring. This was found to be impracticable, and he 
opened his camp at Barboursville and the men began to come to him. 

In August, W. T. Ward, a prominent lawyer of (Ireensburg, commenced re- 
cruiting a brigade and soon had twenty-two companies pledged to rendezvous 
when he should obtain the necessary authority from Washington. In Chris- 
tian county. Colonel J. F. Bu(*kner, a wealthy lawyer and planter, recruited 
a regiment from companies which organized originally as Home Guards, but 
soon determined to enter the volunteer service. He established a camp five 
miles north of Hopkinsville, where a few companies remained at a time. 
Christian county was strongly Unionist, while all the counties west of it were 
overwhelmingly secessionist. Camj^ Boone was only a few miles from its 
southern border, and Fort Donelson about twenty mil^s south-west. Colonel 
Buchner had a (J-pounder cannon, which could be heard at Camp Boone and 
made his vicunity additionally disagreeable to tliose neighT)ors. 

The neutrality proclaimed by Governor Magoffin on the 20th of May had 
been formally recognized by the Confederate authorities and treated with 
respect by those of the United States, but it was destined to speedy termina- 
tion. It served a useful purpose in its time, and a poli(*y that had tlie respect- 
ful ('.onsideration of the leading men of that day could not have been so 
absurd as it s(‘ems now. 

On tile 3(1 of Septemb(^r General Polk, who was in command in western 
Tennessee, (*aused Columbus, Kentucky, to be occupied, on account of the 
appearance of a body of Union troops on the opposite side of the Missis- 
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sippi.5^ Hearing of this, on the 5th General Grant moved from Cairo and 
occupied Paducah. A few days afterward General Zollicotfer advanced with 
four Confederate regiments through Cumberland Gap to Cumberland Ford. 
The Union Legislatnre had met on the 2d. Resolutions were passed on the 
lltii requiring the governor to issue a proclamation ordering the Confederate 
troops to leave the State. They were promptly vetoed and promptly passed 
over the veto, and the proclamation was issued. In spite of the goveimor’s 
opposition, acts w(>re passed putting the State in active support of the (ilov- 
ernment. The governor was reduced to a nullity. General Robert Anderson, 
who was assigned on May 28th to command the Department of Kentucky, 
was invited to remove his headquarters to Louisville, and the Stat(>’s full 
quota of volunteers was called foi*. Recruiting was pushed with energy, 
and by the end of the year 28 regiments of infantry, (5 of cavalry, and 3 
batteries had been organized. 

On Septemfter 15th General Albert Sidney Johnston assumed command of 
the Confederate forties in the West, and at once ordered General Buckiu'r with 
five thousand men from Camp Boone and another camp in the vicinity to 
proceed by rail and occupy Bowling Green. Buckner reached that point 
early on the 18th, having sent in a<lvanee one detachment by rail to seize the 
bridge over Green River at Munfordville, and another to go as far as Eliza- 
bethtown and bring back all the rolling-stock ])ossible. This was success- 
fully accomplished, a j)art of the advance detachment going as far as the 
bridge over the Rolling Fork of Salt River, within thirty-thioe miles of Louis- 
ville, and burning the bj'idge. 

Buckner’s movement was supposed in Louisville to have that city for its 
objective, and great excitement prevailed there. Rumor magnified his forces, 
but there was abundant ground for apprehension without that. General 
Anderson was in command, but he was without troops. The only fonies in 
his department in Kentucky were the unorganized regiment of Colonel Buck- 
ner near Hopkinsville, the tew hundred recruits gathered at GrcKuisburg by 
General Ward, and Nelson’s forces at Camj> Dick Robinson, — none of which 
were ready for service, — the Home Guard Bi-igade of Louisvilh*, and the scat- 
tered companies of Home Guards thi^oughout the Htat(^ Op])osite Louisville 
was Rousseau’s camp, in which were some two thousand mem not yet i)i-epared 
for the field. Very few trooj)8 were in i-each. Owing to the neutrality of 
Kentucky, the regiments recruited in Ohio, Indiana, ajid the North-west gen- 
erally had been sent as fast as organized to the Potomac or Missouri armies. 
Fortunately, Gov<nTior Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, had r(!ceived infor- 
mation, about the 1st, which had led him to reserve a f<!w regiments for 
Kentucky, and in response to General Anderson’s app(^al he hurried them 
forward. Anderson had learned of Buckner’s intended advance the day it 
was made, and the non-arrival of the regular train from the south showed him 
that it had begun. The Home Guards of Louisville were at oncie ordered out 
for ten days, and, assembling at midnight, eighteen hundred of them under 
Colonel A. Y. Johnson, Chief of the Fire Department, started by rail for Mul- 

it Thus the neutrality of Kentucky was first broken by the Confederates. — Editors. 
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JOHN J. CUITTENDEN, DURING FOUR TERMS UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM KENTUCKY; TWICE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES; EX-GOVERNOR OF KENTUCKY. 

FROM A DAGUERREOTYPE TAKEN ABOUT 1851. 

In tlie session of 18(}0-51 Honutor (’rittendcii Intro- jind never interfc^red with by Congress south of that 
duoed resolutions called the “ (hittenden Conijirtunise,” line. Tlion^li this was tlie most x>romising of the nu- 
proposing as an unalterable Const itutiiuial Auiendinent merous plans for a e()ini»ri>*nise, the resolutions failed 
that slavery btj prohibited north of the i»urallel of 36° 30', for want of agreement.— Editors. 

draugh’s Hill. Kousseau, with twelve hundred men, followed in a few hours. 
The whole force was under Brigadier-General W. T. Sherman, who had shortly 
before, at Anderson’s request, been assigned to duty with him. On arriving 
at Lebanon Junction Sherman learned that Bolling Fork Bridge, a few miles 
farther on, had just been destroyed. The Home Guards debarked at the junc- 
tion, and Kousseau moved forward to the bridge, finding it still smoking. A 
reconnoissance in force, carried for some distance beyond the river, found no 
enemy, and the burning of the bridge indicated that no farther advance was 
intended immediately. 

General Sherman’s army was rather a motley crew. The Home Guards did 
not wear regulation uniforms, and Rousseau’s men were not well equipped. 
Muldraugh’s Hill had been occupied for six weeks or more during the summer 
by a regiment of the State Guard, and the people in the vicinity were gener- 
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ally in sympathy with the rebellion. Shennan’s attention was attracted to a 
young man, without any uniform, who was moving around with what he con- 
sidered suspicious activity, and he called him up for question. The young fellow 
gave a prompt account of himself. His name was Griffiths, he was a medical 
student from Louisville acting as hospital steward, and he had been called out in 
such a hurry that he had had no time to get his unifonn. As he moved away he 
muttered somtdhing in a low tone to an officer standing by, and Sherman at 
once demanded to know what it was. “Well, General,” was the reply, “he said 
that a general with such a hat as you have on had no right to talk to him 
about a uniform.” Sherman was wearing a battered hat of the style known as 
“ stovepipe.” Hulling it 
off, he looked at it, and, 
bursting into a laugh, 
called out : “Young man, 
you are right about the 
hat, but you ought to 
have your uniform.” 

On the 20th, the 38th 
Indiana (Colonel B. F. 

Scril)n(‘r) arrived, and 
soon after four other 
regiments. Sheiman 
moved forward to Eliz- 
abethtown, not finding 
any available position 
at Muldraugh’s Hill. A 
few days afterward, hav- 
ing on October 8th suc- 
ceeded Anderson, who had been relieved by General Scott in thesf' terms, “To 
give you rest necessary to restoration of health, call Brigadier-General Sher- 
man to command the Department of the Cumberland,” Sherman ordered 
Rousseau to advance along the railroad to Nolin, fifty-three miles from Louis- 
ville, and select a position for a large fon^e. 

Wkile Sherman was at Elizabethtown, Bu(‘kner, with several thousand men, 
moved rapidly to Rochester, on Green River, and destroyed the locks there, and 
then moved against Colonel Buckner’s camj> near Hopkinsville. Warned of his 
approach. Colonel Buckner directed his men, who had not yet been regularly 
enrolled, to disperse and make their way to the Union (;amp near Owensboro’. 
They succeeded, but Colonel Buckner himself was taken prisoner. Occupy- 
ing Hopkinsville after a slight skirmish with the Home Guards, Buckner left 
a garrison there under General Alcorn and returned to Bowling Green. 

Rousseau’s advance to Nolin and the arrival of large reenforcements there 
induced Johnston to move his headquarters from Columbus to Bowling Green, 
and on October 15th he sent Hardee with 1200 men from that place against 
Ward at Greensburg, who, hearing of Hardee’s approach, fell back with his 
recruits 20 miles to Campbellsville. 
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No material change in this position of affairs in western Kentucky occurred 
while General Sherman remained in command, though there were several 
sharp skirmishes between bodies of Kentucky recruits and Confederate scout- 
ing parties in the Lower Green River country. 

In the mean time the East Tennessee exijedition was not progressing. Nel- 
son, whose arbitrary temper had made him enemies among influential i)oliti- 

cians, was sent to eastern Kentucky 
to superintend recruiting camps, and 
Brigadier-General George II. Thomas 
took command at Camp Dick Robinson. 
Thomas was an ardent advocate of the 
movement on East Tennessee and bent 
all his energies to getting ready for it, 
but his command was not half equij^- 
ped and was wholly without transpor- 
tation ; staff-offi(‘>ers were scarce, and 
funds were not furnished. More pa- 
tient than Nelson, he was yet greatly 
tried by the imi^ortunities of the East 
Tennessee troops, and of the promi- 
nent politicians from that region, who 
made his cami) their rendezvous, as well 
as by military sngg(\stions from civil- 
ians more zealous than wise in such 
matters. The spee(*h-making of dis- 
tinguished visitors became a burden to 
him. On one occasion, when General Sherman visited his camp, Ex-Senator 
J. fl. (h’ittenden. Senator Andrew Johnson, and Horace Maynard were there. 
A band came from th<^ (‘anij) to serenade them, and the soldiers, not yet rid of 
their civilian (*haracteristics, bi^gan (*alling for si)eeches from om^ after another. 
Thomas withdrew from tlie orators to the seclusion of a little room used as 
an office, on one side of the piazza from which they were speaking. One of 
his aides was writing in a corner, but Thomas did not see him, and began 
striding up and down the floor in growing indtation. At last Sherman, who 
was not then such an orator as he is now, finished speaking, and cries arose for 

“Thomas.” He blurted out, “ this speech -making! I won’t speak! What 

does a man want to make a speech for, anyhow ? ” Observing that he had 
an auditor, he strode from the room slamming the door behind him, and kept 
his own quarters for the rest of the evening. 

A(‘custoimHi to the discipline of the ri^gnlar army, and fresh from the well- 
organized army of General Patterson on the upper Potomac, Thomas had 
little confiden(*e in the raw recruits whom, for lack of a mustering officer, he 
mustered in liimself. He was willing to advance into East Tennessee with 
half a dozen well-drilled regiments, and asked for and obtained them, but 
they came without transportation, and he had none for them. While he was 
struggling to get ready for an advance, Zollicoffer had made several demon- 
strations, and to oppose him Garrard’s regiment had been thrown forward to 
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a strong position on Wild (^at Mountain just l)eyond Rorkeastle River, sup- 
poi’ted by a (letacliment of Wolford’s cavalry. On the 17th of 0(‘tober, 
Garrard reported that Zollicoffer was advancing in force, and asked for 
reenforcements. Tliomas hurried forward several regiments under General 
Schoepf, who had reported to him shortly before. Schoepf arrived Avith the 
33d Indiana, in time to help in giving Zollicofl'er, who had attackiHl vigorously 
with two regiments, a decdsive repulse. Zollicoifer retirtMl, apparently satisfied 
with developing Garrard’s for(*e, and Thomas moved Scdiot^pf with Carter’s 
East Tennesseoans and several other regiments forward in pui*suit, till sto})ped 
by order of General Sherman, at London. 

On the 12tli of Noveml)er, Sherman, having receivcMl information from his 
advance that a large fon^e was moving between him and Thomas, apparently 
toward Lexingl on, ordered the latter to witlnlraw all his forces north of the 
Kentucky Riv(‘r. Making arrangements to obey, Thomas at the sam(> tinu> 
sent an officer to Sherman, ui'ging the imjmlii'v of the mov(^ unless absolut(‘ly 
necessary, and controverting the information on which it was based. The 
order was revoked, but the revocation did not rea<*h S(*hoepf until his troops 
had begun the movement. Tlie East Tennessee logiments had received it 
with an indignation that ('arried 
them to the vei*ge of mutiny. They 
threw their guns to tln‘ ground and 
swor(‘ they would not obey. Many 
actually hd't tlie command, though 
they returiKMl in a few days. It 
r(Hjuired all of (hrter’s influence^ to 
keep them to their standards, and 
hundreds of them wej)t as they 
turned their backs on their homes. 

Andrew Johnson was with them, 
and his indignation had added fuel 
to their discontent. He was so in- 
discreet that Thomas seriously con- 
temp)lated his ai’rest. On the I’ev- 
ocation of the oi*d<u* Cartcu* i*eturned 
to London, while Schoepf took po- 
sition soon aft(u* at Somerset. 

In Septeml)er Colonel John S. 

Williams had begun to gather a 
Confederate for <*(3 at Prestonburg, 

“ 1* liOM A J no J t/t » 1C Al H* 

ill II ^ tin Otltimill^ (Jencral waHaHoii of Haiiafor Jaliii .1. Crllt< 0 )deii. 

iuoursions into the central part of 
the State. On the Htli of Novembei- 

General Nelson, who had advanced against him with two Ohio and detach- 
ments of several Kentucky regiments, with a part of his force em^ountered a 
large detachment thrown forward by Williams to cover his retreat, in a strong 
position on Ivy Creek. After a well-contested engagement Williams was 
forced from his position, and retired thi-ough Pound Gap [see map, page 394] 
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FROM A PMOTOORAPH. 

into Virginia. Nelson with the Ohio regiments was then ordered to join the 
column in front of Louisville, where he was assigned to command the Fourth 
Division. On this expedition Nelson rej)orted as part of his force, “ thirty- 
six gentlemen volunteers,” probably the latest appearance in history of that 
description of soldier. One of them, of strong bibulous propensities, acting 
as his private secretary, brought about an altercation between Nelson and a 
wagoner nearly as large, which narrowly missed fatal results. He was' 
anxious to get the driver away from his wagon in which there was a jug of 
whisky, and directed him to Nelson’s tent to find a big fellow who was 
employed to unhitch teams for tired drivers. He warned him that the big 
fellow was cross, but told him he must insist on his rights. The driver was 
just tipsy enough to be reckless, and he roused Nelson with little ceremony. 
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There was a terrible outburst of fury on both sides, which brought inter- 
ference just in time to prevent a conflict between the two giants, one armed 
with a sword, and the other with a loaded whip-handle. The aide, not 
reporting next inorniiig, was, after some search, found sound asleep in a 
wagon with the jug beside him. He was a noted wag, and Nelson, recognizing 
him at once as the author of the trick, dismissed him to his home. 

A visit from Secretary Cameron and Adjutant-deneral Lorenzo Thomas, 
on their return from St. Louis in the latter part of October, resulted in the 
removal of General SluTman. In exjJaining the needs of his department to 
the Secretary, Sherman expressed the opinion that two hundred thousand men 
would be requh*ed for successful operations on his line*. This estimate, which, 
as events show(‘d, evin(*-ed remarkable foresight, then dis(*redit(‘d his judgment. 
On their way to St. Louis, on the same tour, the Se(‘retary had ord(n-ed General 
0. M. Mitchel to take charge of the East Tennessee (expedition, superseding 
General Thomas, but General Sherman succeeded in having th(‘ order recallcHi. 

On Novembi^r 15th, GeiKTal Don Carlos Buell assumed command of tine 
Department of the Ohio, enlarged so as to imdude the States of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Indiana. I He was given the advantage, not enjoyed by his pn^le- 
cessors, of controlling the new troops organized in those States. By om^ of 
his first ordei’s. General Thomas was directed to (*on(‘(mtrate his command at 
Lebanon. The new (^ommanden- began at on(*e the task of (*reating an (efficient 
army out of tln^ raw mahadal at hand. He organized t he T*(^giments into bri- 
gades and divisions, and subjected them to a syst(^m of drill and disciplim^ 
the benefi(*ial effeed.s of which endur(‘d throughout tln^ war. 

The advan(*e into East Tenm^ssee remaim^d a favorite pi‘oje(*twith the authoi*- 
ities at Washington. Buell’s instructions presentcMl Knoxville as the objectives 
of his first cani])aign. M(*Cl(‘llan wroh^ s(weral times urging that the seizing 
of the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad was essemtial to the success of his 
plans, and that the politi(*al results likely to follow suc(*(\ss in that dii-eidion 
made the movement of the first importance, Buell did not consid(M‘ East 
Tennessee important enough to be his principal objective; In^ wanted it to 
be a subordinate feature in a gn^at campaign. H(^ submitted his plans to 
McClellan in a personal letter. They were comprehensive and required a large 
force, and it was already seen that Sherman’s estimab^ was not so fai* out of 
the way. Buell proposed that a heavy column should he moved up the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland rivers by steamer, to unite with another moving on 
Nashville, to the eastward of Bowling Green. Demonstrations were to be 
made in front of Columbus and Bowling Green, sufficient to keep the forces 
holding them fully occupied until their retreat was cut off by the marching 
columns. At the same time an expedition from Lebanon, moving by way 
of Somerset, was to be directed against East Tennessee. Until he was ready 
to move, he desired to do nothing to put the enemy on the alert. His bri- 
g^es and regiments were allowed to remain in apparently objectless disper- 

t General Bnell was a graduate of West Point, severely wounded. May 20th, 1861, to August 
tn the Mexican war he twice received promotion 9th be was on duty in (California, and from Sept, 
for gallant and meritorious conduct, and was 14th to Nov. 9th in the defenses of Washington. 

V(JL.I. 25 EniTORa 
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sion. He did not care if some isolated posts were oc^casionally raided by the 
enemy. But his regiments were frequently inspected and required to keep 
constantly ready for a movement the day and hour of which he proposed to 
keep to himself. The notion that Buckner or Zollicoffer contemplated an 
advance, which so fr(5queutly agitated the military mind before he came, was 
dismissed by him as idle. “ I would as soon,” he wrote to McClellan, “ expect 
to meet the Army of the Potomac; marching up the road, as Johnston.” 

His policy of (piiet had to be laid aside when, early in December, Morgan 
and Helm burned the Bacon Creek bridge in his front. He advanced his 
lin(;s to Munfordville and threw forward a small force beyond Green River. 
This resulted in a skirmish between a x>ortion of the 32d Indiana, deployed 
as skirmishers, and Terry’s Texas Cavalry — notable as one of the few fights 
of the war between infantry skirmishers in the open and cavalry. 

Nothing else of moment o(;cuiTed on Buell’s main lino until the capture of 
Forts Henry and Donelson comjadled Johnston to retire from Bowling Green 
and leave the I’oad to Nashville open.^ During November Buell I'eviewed 
Thomas’s command at Lcsbanon, and advised with him about an attack on 
Zollicoffer’, who to nuHrt a rumored advance had left Cumlrerland Gap in 
charge of a strong garrison, had made his apicearance on the Cumber-laird at 
Mill Sjcr’ings, a few miles soutlr-west of Somerset, had crossed the river, and 
after’ some jticket-fir’ing with Schocjrf had intrenched himself on the nor-th side. 

(General Thomas left Lcdranon on the; 1st of January. As far as Colum- 
bia there was a good turnpike; beyond, only mud roads. It rained incessantly, 
and ai’tilhu’y carriages and wagons sank to their axles in the soft soil. On one 
part of the; route eight days wer-e consumed in advancing forty miles. 


^ Tli(^ letter which follows hIiowh Mr. Lincoln’s 
ideas of what was (hniianded by the sitnal ion : 

“Executive MaTiNioii, WaHhiiig:t<ni, .Tunuary iJtli, 1802. 
UKKiADiKH-tiicNKRAL liUKiJ. : My dear sir,— Year dls- 
l)atcli of ycNtcrdjiy is received, in wliieli you say, • I have 
received your h'tter and (haieral MeCMeliaii’s, and Mill 
at once; dt^vole all luy efforts to your vicMs and his.’ In 
the midst of luy many eares, I have not s(*en or asked to 
see (h‘neral Metiel Ian's letter to you. For my om'u 
vl(*ws, 1 have not offered, and do not now offer them, as 
orders; and Millie I am fjchid to have them resHeetfully 
emisld(;red, 1 would Idame you to follow tliem contrary 
to your own clear judgment, unh^ss I should i>ul them 
In the form of orders. As to (i(*neral Mi'Clellan’s views, 
you umh>rstaml your duty in rt^gard to them better than 
I do. With this prt'llmimiry I state my general idea of 
this war to be tliat we havt^ the greater numbers aud 
the enemy lias the greater facility of concentrating 
foria^s upon poluts of collision ; that m c must fail unless 
we can find some way of making onr advantage an over- 
match for his ; and that this can only be done l>y menac- 
ing him M ith superior forei’s at different points at the 
same time, so that we can safely attack one or both if he 
makes no change ; and if he weakens one to strengthen 
the other, forbear to attack the strengthened one, but 
seize aud hold the weakentql one, gaining so much. To 
illustrate: Suppose last summer, when Winchester ran 
aM'ay to reenforce Manassas, we had forborne to attack 
Manassas, but had seized and held Winchester. I men- 
tion this to Illustrate, and not to eilticise. 1 did not lose 
eontidenee in McDowell, and I think leas harshly of Pat- 
terson than some others aoem to. In application of the 
general nile I am sugg(>sting, every particular case will 
have its modifying eireumstanees, among M’hieh the most 
constantly present and most difflcult to meet will be the 


want of ]ierfect knowledge of the ent’my’s movements. 
Tills had its part in the Bull Bun case ; but w’orse in 
that ease was the exjuration of the terms of the three- 
months men. Applying t he principle to your ease, my 
idea is that Hal leek shall menace Columbus, and ‘ down- 
river’ generally, while you menace Bowling (Ireen and 
East Tennessta*. If the enemy shall concentrate at 
Bowling Green, do not retina from his front, yet do not 
tight him there either, imt seize Columbus and East 
Tennessee, one or lioth, left exposed by the couiamtra- 
tion at Bowling Gri'cn. It is a matter of no small 
anxiety to me, and one M’hicli I am sun’ you w ill not 
overlook, that the East Tennessee line is so long and 
over so bad a road. Yours, very truly, A. Lincoln. 
(Indors<^mentl : January lath, 1802. Having to-day writ- 
ten General Buell a h’tter, it occurs to me to send Gen- 
eral Halleek a copy of it. A. Lincoln.” 

On February 5th, the day before the capture of 
Fort Henry, General Buell wrote thus to General 
Halleek in a correspondence with regard to co- 
o))eration : 

“ I think It is quite plain that the center of the ene- 
my’s line — that part which you are now moving 
against — is the decisive point of his whole front, as it 
is also the most vulnerable. If it is held, or even the 
bridges on the Cumberland aud Tennessee rivers de- 
stroyed, and your force maintains itself near those 
iwlnts, Bowling Green w'ill speedily fall, and Columbns 
will soon follow. The work which yon have undertaken 
is therefore of the very highest importance, without 
referenee to the Ipiiirlous effects of a failure. Tlu’re Is not 
in the Mrhole Held t»f operations a point at which every 
man yon can raise can be employed with more effect or 
with the prospect of as Important results.” EDITORS. 
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On the ITth of January Thomas I'eaehed Logan’s Cross Roads, t(Ui milos 
north of ZoUicoffor’s intren(*hed camp (on the north side of the Cum])erland, 
opposite Mill Sibl ings) and about the same distance west of Somerset, with the 
9th Ohio and 2d Minnesota of Robert L. McCook’s brigade, the 10th Indiana of 
Manson’s brigad(‘, Kenny’s battery, and a battalion of Wolford’s (*avalry. The 
4th Kentucky, loth Kentu(*ky, the 14th Ohio, Wetmore’s battery, and the 18th 
regulars were still detained in the rear by bad roads. Halting at the cross 
roads, Thomas (‘ommunicated with Schoepf and ordered him to send across 
Fishing Creek to his camp the 12th KentU(*ky, the 1st and 2d East Tennessee 
regiments, and Standart’s battery, to remain until the arrival of his delayed 
force. Hearing that a large wagon train, sent on a foraging expedition by 
Zollieoffer, was on a road about six miles from the camp of St(>edman, of the 
14th Ohio, he oi-dered that officer to take his own regiment and Harlan’s 10th 
Kentu(*ky and attempt its capture. On the evening of the 18th the 4th K(ai- 
tucky, th(^ battalion of Michigan Engineers, and the battery arrived and went 
into camp near the 10th Indiana. 

THE BATTLE OF LOGAN’S CROSS ROADS (MILL SPRINGS). 

A FEW (lays Ixd’ore this (ireneral Oeorge B. Critt(mden had ai'rived at Zolli- 
cofter’s cam}) and assumed command. Hearing of th(‘ arrival of Thomas 
with part of his command, and beli(‘\nng that Fishing (h*e(‘k, whic^h was a 
troublesome str(‘am at any stage of watm*, was unfordabh*. tVom i‘e<*(mt rnins, 
h(* called a council of his ])rigade and rc^gimental (commanders to (‘onsider 
the propriety of making an atta(*k on Thomas b(‘f()rt‘ he could be j*ea(*h(‘(l by 
Schoej)f or his r<‘giments in the rear. There was little delay in ('oming to a 
decision. Tladi* campon the north side of the river was not t(‘nable against 
a strong atta<*k, and tla^ nuMins of (n'ossing the riv(‘r wer(‘ so insuffi(*i(ait that 
a withdrawal without great loss could not have lanm (‘tfe(*t(Hl, in th(‘ fa(T‘ of 
an enter])rising (ununy. Thes only chance for a satisfactory issia^ was to 
attack Thomas Ijeforc^ he (*ould concentrate. Critbmden ord(‘re(l a n)ov(‘- 
ment to begin at midnight on the 18th in tin*! following ()rd(*r : (b^neral Zolli- 
coffer’s brigade, consisting of two cavalry compani(‘S, a Mississij^pi regiment, 
three Tennessee regiments, and a battery in front; Ji(‘xt, tln^ b)*iga(l(^ of (buKTal 
Can-oil, (composed of three TennesscH^i regimiuits and a s(H‘tion of artillery. 
An Alabama regiment and two (*avalry regiments, int(‘nd(*d as a res(crv(‘, 
(dosed the (-(.dumn. After a march oi nim^ mil(^s ovtn- muddy roads and 
through the rain, his (?avalry about daylight en(*()unt(*r(‘d Wolford’s i)i('kets, 
who after firing fell back on the reserv(^, consisting of two (*()m})anies of the 
10th Indiana, and with them made a det(cnninod stand, in whi(*h they w( 3 re 
promptly supjiorted by Wolford with the rest of his battalion, and soon 
after by the i*est of the 10th Indiana, onKred up by Manson, who had be(m 
advised by courier from Wolford of the atta(!k. Colom*! Manson j)ro(?eed(‘d 
in person to order forward th(^ 4th. Kentucky and the battery of his brigade 
and to report to Gemu-al Thomas. On his way h(^ notifi(‘d Colonel Van 
Cleve, of the 2(1 Minnesota. As Manson dashed through the immp of the 
4th Kentucky shouting for Colonel Speed S. Fry, and giving warning of the 
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attack, the men, wearied with the muddy march of the day before, were just 
boginuiug to crawl out of their tents to roll-call. Forming rapidly. Fry led 
them at double-quick in the direction of the firing. Having no one to place 
him, on coming in sight of the enemy, he took position along a fence in 
the edge of the woods, with his right resting near the Mill Springs road. In 
front of him was an open field, across which the enemy were advancing from 
the shelter of woodland on the opposite side. A ravine ran through the open 
field parallel to Fry’s front, heading near the road on his right, with steep 
sides in his front, but sloping gradually beyond his left. Before Fry’s arrival 
Zollicoffer had deployed his brigade, and had forced Wolford and the 10th 
Indiana to fall back, almost capturing th(! horses of Wolford’s men, who were 
fighting on foot. A portion of Wolford’s command, under his immediate 
charge, and Vanarsdall’s company of the 10th Indiana, rallied on the 4th 
Kentucky when it appeared, the remainder of the 10th falling back to its 
encampment, where it re-formed its lines. Fry was at once subjected to a 
severe attac^k. The enemy in his front crawled up under shelter of the 

ravine to within a short dis- 
tance of his lines before deliver- 
ing their fire, and Fry, mounting 
the fence, in stentorian tones de- 
nounced them as dastards, and 
defied them to stand up on their 
feet and come forward like men. 

A little lull in the firing oc- 
curring at this juncture. Fry 
rode a short distance to the 
right to get a better view of the 
movement of the enemy in that 
direction. The morning was a 
lowering one, and the woods 
were full of smoke. As Fry 
turned to regain his position he 
encountered a mounted officer 
whose uniform was covered 
with a watei’-proof coat. After 
approaching till their knees 
touched, the stranger said to 
Fry : “ We must not fire on our 
own men ” ; and nodding his 
head to his left, he said, “ Those 
are our men.” Fry said, “Of 
course not. I would not do so 
intentionally”; and he began 
to move toward his regiment, 
when turning he saw another 
mounted man riding from the 
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trees who fired and wounded Fry’s horse. Fry at once fired on the man 
who had accosted him, and several of liis men, observing the incident, 
fired at the same time. The shots were fatal, and the liovseman fell dead, 
pierced l)y a pistol-shot in his breast and by two musket-balls. It w^as 
soon ascertain('d that it was Zolticoffer himself who had fallen. In the 
mean time, the euemj^ were pressing Fry in front and ov(M‘lapping his 
right. On his j ight front only the fence separated the combatants. The left 
of his regiment not being assailed, he moved 
two companies from that flank to his right. 

As he was making this change General 
Thomas appeared on the field, and at once 
placed the lOth Indiana in position to cover 
Fry’s exi)Osed flank. 

The fall of Zollicoffer and the sharp firing 
that followed caused two of his regiments to 
retreat in confusion. Crittenden then brought 
up (’arroll’s brigade to the support of the other 
two, and ordered a general advance. Thomas 
met this by placing a section of Kcmny’s bat- 
tery on the left of the 4th Kentucky, which 
was overlapped by Carroll’s line, ordered the 
12th Kentucky to tlu' left of Kenny’s two 
gtins, and Cart(‘r w'ith the two East Tennessee 
regiments, and Wetmore’s battery still farther 
to the left, in front of the Sonierst't road , UKIO.-GKN. I-KI,1X K. ZOl.I.iCOFMOR, C. H. A. 

Staiidart’s battery and Kenny’s remaining ^ vuotograi’ii. 

guns were held in the I’ear of th(^ center, and McCook’s two n^giments W(.t(^ 
ordered up, the 9tli Ohio on the riglit of th(^ 10th Indiana, and the 2d Minne- 
sota in reserve behind the latter regiment and the 4th Kentucky. During 
these movements Kenny’s section was so threatened that it was withdrawn 
some distance to the rear. Then^ was little oj)portunity for tlie (^ff(H‘tive use 
of artillery on (‘ither side, and that arm playcnl an insignificiant part in the 
engagement, Thomas’s superiority in that particular availing him little. Car- 
roll’s attack was jiressed with great courag(‘, and the ammunition of the 4th 
Kentucky and lOth Indiana beginning to fail, the 2d Minnesota was ordered 
to relieve them, which it did under sev(U*e fire. Both of M(*Cook’s regiments 
were admirably drilled and disciplined, and moved to the attach with the 
order and steadiness of veterans. Thomas’s disposition of liis troops had 
begun to tell. The advance of the 12th Kentuchy on the left, the* firing of 
Wetmore’s battery, and the movement of Carter’s East Tenne^sseeans checked 
the enemy’s right, and it soon began to give back. The 2d Minnesota was 
slowly pushing forward over the ground that had been thc^ sceme of the most 
persistent fighting from the first, and the 9th Ohio, on thc^ right, was forcdiig 
back the enemy through oj)en ground, when, slightly cdianging direction, it 
made a bayonet charge against the enemy’s left, which gave way in confusion. 
Their whole line then broke into a disorderly retreat. After replenishing 
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panic. 



cartridge-boxes, Thomas pushed forward in pursuit. Within a few miles, a 
small body of the enemy’s cavalry attempted to make a stand, but were scat- 
tered by a few shells from Standart. The road which the retreating force 
followed was strewn with evidenees that the retreat had degenerated into a 
A piece of artillery was found abandoned in a mud hole, hundreds 

of muskets were strewn along the road and 
in the fields, and, most convincing proof of 
all, the flying foe had thrown away thek 
haversacks filled with rations of corn pone 
and bacon. Those wore the days when sto- 
ries of “rebel atrocities” in the way of poison- 
ing wells and food wer<i current, and the 
pursuers, who had gone into the fight break- 
fastless, were doubtful about tasting the con- 
tents of the first haversacks they observed. 
Their great number, however, soon became 
a guarantee of good faith, and the hungry 
soldiers seized on them with avidity. As 
Crittenden in his report mentioned the loss 
of all the cooked rations carried to the field 
as enhancing the distress of his subsequent 
retreat, the abundance of the supjfly obtained 
by the pursuing force may be inferred. On 
arriving near the einmy’s intrenchments 
the division w’as deploy(‘d in line of battle, 
advancing to tins summit of the hill at Moulden’s, which commanded the 
enemy’s intrenchments. From this point Standart and Wetmore’s batteries 
kept up a cannonade till dark, while Kenny’s on the left, at Russell’s house, 
fired upon their ferry to keep them from crossing. The 14th Ohio and the 
10th Kentucky had come up during the pursuit, and were placed in advance 
for the assault ordt'red for daybreak. General Schoepf arrived about diirk 
with the 17th, 'n.st, and dSth Ohio. [See also pp. 546, 547.] 

At daybreak next morning Wetmore’s Parrott guns, which had been moved 
to Russell’s, began firing on the steamer which was evidently engaged in 
crossing troops, and it was soon abandoned and set on fii’e by the enemy. 
The assaulting columns moved forward, the 10th Kentucky and the 14th 
Ohio in advance, and reaching the intrenchments found them abandoned. 
In the bottom near the ferry-crossing were found 11 pieces of artillery, with 
their caissons, battery-wagons, and forges, hitched up and ready to move 
but abandoned by the artillerymen, more than 150 wagons, and over 1000 
horses and mules. All the troops had escaped. The steep road on the other 
bank was strewn with abandoned baggage and other evidences of disorderly 
flight. The boats used for crossing having been destroyed by the retreating 
enemy, no immediate pursuit was possible; but during the day means were 
improvised for getting the 14th Ohio across for a reconnoissance and to 
secure abandoned property. 


IJRKJAIJIEII-OENEIIAL BPEED 8. FRY. 
FROM A I’HOTOGRAril. 
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Thomas reported his loss in action as 39 killed and 207 wounded, the 
casualties beim^ confined entirely to the 10th Indiana, 4th Kentuc^ky, 2d 
Minnesota, 9th Ohio, and Wolford’s cavalry. Colonels McCook and Fry 
were among the wounded. The enemy’s loss he reported as 192 killed, 89 
prisoners not wounded, and 08 prisoners wounded. Crittenden’s report 
stated his own loss at 125 killed, 309 wounded, and 99 missing, much the 
heaviest loss being in the 15th Mississippi (Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. Wal- 
thall), of Zollicoffer’s brigade, which had led the attack on Fry and fought 
through the whole engagement. 

Besides the property mentioned above, a large amount of ammunition, com- 
missary stores, inti-enching tools, camp and gai’rison equipage and muskets, 
and five stands of colors were found in the camp. The demoralization was 
acknowledged by Crittenden in his report, in which he says : “ From Mill 
Springs and on the first steps of my march officers and men, frightened by 
false rumors of the movements of the enemy, shamefully deserted, and, steal- 
ing horses and mules to ride, fled to Knoxville, Nashville, and other places 
in Tenntissee.” Of one cavaliy battalion, he reported that all had deserted 
except twenty-five. On his retreat his sick-list increased greatly fi'om lack of 
food and fatigin*, and the effective force of his army was practically destroytMl. 

After entrance into his intreixihinents had demonstratcfd the jjanic. that ex- 
isted i n the enen ly’s 
forces. Fry said 
to Thomas : “(len- 
eral, why didn’t 
you send in a de- 
mand for surren- 
der last night ? ” 

Looking at him a 
moment as if re- 
flecting, Thomas 
replied : “ Hang it. 

Fry, I never once 
thought of it.” At 
this time oingina- 
ted a saying often 
heard in the West- 



ern army after- 
ward. A sprightly 
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young prisoner slightly wounded was allowed the freedom of the camp. To 
some soldiers chaffing him about his army being in such a hurry as even to 


throw away their haversacks, he replied: “Well, we were doing pretty 
good fighting till old man Thomas rose up in his stirrups, and we heard 
hiTin holler out : ‘ Attention, Creation 1 By kingdoms right wheel ! ’ and then 


we knew you had us, and it was no time to carry weight.” 

Thomas’s victory was complete, and the road was opened for the advance into 
East Tennessee which he had so long endeavored to make and which was 
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contemplated by his instructions, but the scarcity of provisions, tht^ badness 
of the roads, and the difficulty of crossing the river made i)rogi’ess on that 
lino impracticable, and shortly afterward Carter was ordered with his brigade 
against Cumberland (xap and Thomas to rejoin Buell’s main column, and the 
East Tennessee exi)edition, which Nelson had devised and McClellan had 
strongly urged and Thomas had labored so to ])ut in motion, was definitively 
abandoned. 

While Thomas was marching against Zollieotfer, Colonel Garfield was 
diiving Humphrey Marshall from the mountainous region along the Virginia 
border. With Marshall’s rc'treat the last Confederate force was driven from 
the States, and Garfield with his brigade joined the anny in Tennessee. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT LO(5AN’S CROSS ROADS, KNOWN AS MILL SPRINGS 
AND ALSO AS FISHING CREEK, KY. 


The cornposltlon and losses of eacli urniy as heie Hlate<l give tin* gist of nil the data obtainable in the Official Records. 
K Htaials for kilhal ; w for wounded ; ni w for mortally wounded ; ni for captured or missing ; e for captured.— IO ditokb. 


The XTnion Army, Hrig.-(J<‘n. (Jeorge 11. TIioiiuih. 
Serotid Itrlf/adc, (’ol. Mnhhui I). MauNon; ibth Ind., 
William C. Kist*; 4t h Ky., Col. Hpeed R. Fry (w); 
lOtli Ky., Col. John M. Ilarhin ; 141h Ohio, Col. JainoH B. 
Steediiiaii. (The two hitt<?r regiiiientH w<*re engaged 
only in tlie puiHiiit of tln^ enemy. J Brigtide Iohh: k. lit; 
■w, 127 — 140. Third Brigade, Col. Kob(*rt L. MeCook (w ) : 
2d Minn., Col. Horatio T*. Vtin (’leve; 9th Ohio, Ma,ior 
Giistave Ktumnerling. Brigade loss : k, ]H; w, 01 = 79; 
Tirelfth Brigade, Acting Brig.-Gen. Rjimnel 1*. Carter: 
12th Ky., Col. William A, Hoskins; ist Tennessee, Col. 


Robert K. Byrd ; 2d Tennessee, Col. J. P. T. Carter; 
Ist Ky. Ctivjilry, Col. Frank Wolford. Brigade loss; 
k, 3; w, 19; m, 1.^. :i7. Artillerg : Battery B, 1st Ohio, 

Oapt. William E. Rtandart ; Battery C, Ist Ohio, Capt. 
Deiiinls Kenny, Jr. ; 9th Ohio Battery, Capt. Henry 8. 
Wetmore. Camp Guard: I), F, and K, Michigan En- 
gineers and Meehauie-s, IJeut.-Col. K. A. Huuton; A, 
3Hth Oliio, Capt. Charles Greenwood. 

Brig.-Gen. A. Hehoeiif Joined Thomas on the evening 
of the battle, after the lighting had ceased, with the 
17th, 31st, and 38th Ohio. 


The total loss of thi^ Union forces was 49 killed, 207 wounded, and 16 captured or missing, — aggregate, 262. 

In the Official Records, vfd. VIT., p. 86, Col. Mnnson reports that “ the Federal force actually engaged did not 
exceed at any time over 2600.” Gen. Thomas's entire command on the Held during the engagement probably 
numbered aimiit four thousand effectives. 


The Confederate Army. Major-Gen. George B. 
Crittenden. First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. F K. Zollieotfer (k), 
Col. D. H. Cummings: I6th Miss., Lleiit.-Col. E. C. Wal- 
thall; 19th Tenn., Col. T). II. Cummings, Lieut.-Col. 
Francis M. Walk<‘r ; 20th Tenn., Col. Joid A. Battle ; 2.6th 
Tenn., Col. R. R. Rtanton (w) ; Tenn. Battery, Capt. A. M. 
Rutledge; Ind’p’t Co. Tenn. Cav.. Capt. W. R. Bledsoe; 
Indp’t Co. Tenn. Cav., Ca]d. T. C. Randers. Brigade 


loss : k, 98 ; w, 26.6 ; m. 66 - 429. Second Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. Wm. H. Carroll: 16th Ala., Col. Win. B. Wood; 17th 
Tenn., Lieut.-Col. T. C. H. Miller ; 28th Tenn., Col. J. P. 
Murray ; 29th Tenn.. Col. Rami. Powell (w), Major Horace 
Rice; Tenn. Battery (2 gun8),Capt. Hugh L.W. McClung; 
4th Battalion Timn. Cav., Lieut.-Col. B. M. Branner. 
Brigade loss : k, 28 ; w, 46 ; m, 29 103. Besette : ffth 

Battalion Tenn. Cav., Lieut.-Col. George R. McClellan. 


The total Confederate l(»ss was 126 killed. 309 wounded, and 99 captured or missing, — aggregate, 633. 


Gen. Crittenden says *. ‘‘In the then condition of my command I could array for battle about 4000 effective men,** 


MARSHALL AND GARFIELD IN EASTERN KENTUCKY. 


BY THE KEY. EHWARD O. OUEKRANT, ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAI, TO tiENERAL MARSIIALU 

N the loth of September, 1801 , Geiu'ral Albert Sidney 
Johnston, one of the five offiet'rs who then lield the rank 
of “ General ” in tlie Confederate army, Avas assigned 
to the command of Dejiartment No. 2, embraidng the 
States of Tennessee and Arkansas, and that part of 
the State of Mississi|)pi west of the New Orleans, Jack- 
son and Great Nortliern and Central Railroad; also, 
the military operations in Kentneky, Missouri, Kansas, 
and the Indian connti’y immediately west of Missouri 
and Arkansas. Tennessee had (uiteri'd into a league 
with th(* Confederacy on the 7th of May, lS(il, and 
although the efforts of the (\)nfed('rat(As to takii Kiui- 
tucky out of the Union had b»'en defi'ab^l, the State 
coNFEDtRATE FR.v.TE, F«<.» AN A-woTFRE. a luTge chuneiit fi’iciidly to seciAssion, from 

which was rei-ruited at an early day a number of regiuKuits. In ord(>r to 
afford securer opportunities for such enlistments, it was n(>cessary to make 
an effort to occupy eastern Kentucky. This was desirable, also, in onler to 
protect vital iiitcsrests of the (Confederacy in sonth-w(>s(ern Virginia, where 
were situated (he great salt-works and Icad-mim's of the South, and where 
ran the chief line of ndlw'ay, connecting Virginia with the Gulf Stahls. 

With these oltjects in view, on the 1st of Novemlier, 18()1, Brigadim-Geu- 
eral Humphn'V Marshall was sent by tln^ Confederate Government to take 
command of certain troojis at Preston Imi’g, Ky., tlaui under command of 
Colonel (afterward General) John S. Williams. These consisted of a regi- 
ment and a battalion in a camp on the Big Sandy, which had Ixmiii organ- 
ized in the fall of 18(11, by Colonel Williams. The regimmit was tlu^ oth Ken- 
tucky, the famous “ Ragamuffin Regiment,” composed almost exclusividy of 
mountain men, and one of the finest corps of soldiers (*v(‘r (adisted in the 
army. They were hardy, raw-boned, braver mountaineers, traineil to hard- 
ships, and armed with long rifles. Colonel Williams had also organized a 
battalion of mounted riflemen from the famous “Blue Grass ” country in 
central Kentucky, composed of young men of education and fortune, — the 
class of men who afterward made John Morgan famous as a raidi^r. This 
force was fuidher increased by the oJth Virginia, under Colonel Robert C. 
Trigg, the 29th Virginia, under Colonel A. C. Moore, and a battery of field 
artillery, under Captain W. C. Jeffress. In Gmieral Marshall’s official reports, 
he states that during the campaign of 18(51-62 his force never exceeded 1800 
effective men of all arms.) The force assigmal to him was very small, 
considering the interests involved and the objects to be attained. The 

i Yet, on the 30th of December, 1 801 , General Marshall had reported hi8 force as equal to 3000,” 
including battery of four pieces, equal to COO men,”— Editors. 
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occupation of eastern Kentucky would have 
required an army of several thousand men. 
In response to his request for reeuforcements, 
President Davis wrote to General Marshall that 
they “ were sorely pressed on every side,” and 
were unable to send him any troops. 

It w'as a very severe winter, and Marshall’s 
men were jjoorly clad, and many of the soldiers 
were nearly naked. One regiment had 350 bare- 
footed men and not over 100 blankets for 700 
men.. General Albert Sidney Johnston, observ- 
ing tht^ir eemdition, sent them one thousand suits 
of clothes, including hats and shoes. These sup- 
plies reached the army at Whitesburg, Ky. An 
incident connected with the distribution of them 
will serve to illustrate the poverty of the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, and the ready genius of 
General Marshall. When the qumtermaster dis- 
tributed the clothing among the soldiers, it was' 
noticed that they examined with suspicion the 
peculiar color and texture of the cloth. General 
Marshall discovering that it was cotton, and 
feaiing the result of such a discovery by his 
men, I'ose to the occasion with a stirring speo(di, 
in which he eulogized the courage, endurance, 
and patriotism of his men, and commended the 
Govermnent for its thoughtful care of them, and 
relieved their fears as to the quality of the goods 
by assuring them that they wer*^ “ woven out of the hest quality of Southern 
wool, with which, douhtlcss, niany of the Keiduclcians tvere not acquainted.'" 
The men took the general’s word for it (with a grain of salt) and walked 
off to their quarters with their eottonade suits. The general often i-emarked 
afterward that the deception nearly choked him, adding, “but something had 
to 1)(‘ done.” 

The army was not only badly clothed, l)ut in general badly armed. Many 
of the men had only shot-guns and squirrel rifles. Requisitions on the War 
Department were not tilled for want of supf)lies; and General Lee wrote 
that owing to the scarcity of arms ho was having pikes made, which he 
off(a-o(l to furnish General Marshall for his unarmed troops. 

Tlie field of operations lay in the Cumberland Mountains, along the sources 
of the Big Sandy River,— a poor, wild, thinly settled country. The roads ran 
along the water-courses between the mountains, and were often rendered 
impassable by the high waters, and duiang this winter were ruined by the 
passage of cavalry, wagons, and artillery. Captain Jeffress was three days 
moving his battery from Gladesville to Pound Gap, only sixteen miles. Gen- 
eral Marshall’s report states that his wagons were sometimes unable to make 
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over four miles a day. Au unusual amount of rain fell, drenching the unpro- 
tected soldiers, most of them raw recruits, and keeping the roads deep and 
the waters high. This first winter was the worst of the war, and the scanty 
rations and gi’cat hardships made hundreds of the men sick. Besides, the 
measles and mumps broke out in the camps, and many died from these 
diseases and from exposure. The command at Prestonburg was over one 
hundred miles i'rom its base of supplies at Abingdon, Va., with the Cumber- 
land Mountains between. The fanus were generally small and poor, lying 
along the mountain-sides or in narrow 
valleys. During January, 1862, corn was 
worth ten dolhirs per barrtd, and had to 
be hauled thirty miles over despi'rate 
roads. For weeks they subsisted upon 
mountain beef and parched coi’n. Tlu'se 
privations (lenoral Marshall shared, giv- 
ing up his tent to the sick and wounded, 
and sleeping beneath a wagon. 

On the 17th of December, 1861, Gen- 
eral Don Carlos Buell, then in com- 
mand of the Department of the Ohio, 
including Kentucky, assigned Colonel 
(afterward General and President) James 
A. Garfield, of Ohio, to command his 
Eighteenth Brigad(i, and sent him 
against General Marshall. Colonel Gar- 
field concentrated his forces at Louisa, 
at the forks of the Sandy, from which place he began his advanc(^ movement 
on the 23d of December. His army consisted of his own regimejit, the 42d 
Ohio, under Lieutenant-Colonel L. A. Sheldon, the 1st Squadron Ohio Cav- 
alry, Major William McLaughlin, the 14th Kentuc^ky, Colonel L. T. Moore, 
the 22d Kentucky, Colonel 1). W. Lindsey, 2d Virginia Cavalry (6 com])ani(‘s), 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Bolles, the 40th Ohio, Colonel Jonathan CraTior, 
and 300 of the 1st Kentucky (-avalry, LieutenanGColonel J. W. Letcher, 
numbering in all some three thousand men. Garfield having found the road 
up the river imjtassable for wagons, many wore taken to pieces and con- 
veyed on boats ; others, that were empty, were pulled by the men. His sup- 
plies were brought up on steam-boats and push-boats. 

On the 6th of January, 1862, Garfield arrived within seven miles of Paints- 
ville, where Marshall had established his camp and headquarters. It had 
been Marshall’s intention to offer battle at Hagar’s farm, near Paintsville, 
but he had intercepted a letter from Garfield to Cranor, who, with his regi- 
ment and some 400 cavalry, was advancing upon Marshall’s left and rear 
from the direction of SalyersAulle. He then decided to fall lawk to the forks 
of Middle Creek, where he awaited the approach of the Federal forces. Gar- 
field and Cranor marie a junction near Paintsville, and all moved up to 
Marshall’s front on the 10th of January. 
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General Marshall had selected a strong position along a high ridge south 
of Middle Creek, and covering the road to Virginia by way of Beaver Creek. 
Jeffress’s battery was placed in a gorge of the left fork of Middle Creek; the 
5th Kentucky and 29th Virginia regiments and part of the Kentucky Bat- 
talion of Mounted Riflemen occupied the spurs and heights to the right of 
the artillery; the 54th Virginia occuihed a height covering the battery, with two 
cavalry companies in reserve ; two other cavalry companies (dismounted and 
armed with Belgian rifles) were placed across Middle (h*eek, on a height com- 
manding the valley. SkiiTiiishing between the two commands began about 
10 A.M., but the action began in earnest 
about noon by a (*hai*ge of Federal cav- 
alry, supported by infantry. This at- 
tack was repulsed, the artillery putting 
the cavalry to flight, and it appeared 
no mor(^ during the engagement. 

The nnui j)i*obably dismounted and 
fought on foot, as tln^ ground was not 
suitable for cavalry operations. Col- 
onel Garfield tlnm endeavored to take 
the ridge occupied by the 5th Ken- 
tucky and 29th Virginia, on the right 
wing of General Marshall’s position. 

He moved his infantry up the side 
of the mountain, above Spurlock’s 
Branch, and made a des} aerate attempt 
to dislodge tln^ Confedcniite torches, 
commanded by Colonel Williams, but 
was repulsed. TIk^ atta(‘k was renewed 
thn^e times, with the same i-esult. The ascent was steei), the top of the 
mountain was covered with trees and rocks atfording good protection to the 
Confederate for(‘es. The engagement lasted until dark, both sides claiming 
the victory, and both withdrawing from the field of battle. 

General Marshall estimated Colomfl Garfield’s forces at 5000, ^ and states 
his own at not e/v r 1500. In his official report to the War Department he 
gives his losses at 11 killed and 15 wounded. 

General Marshall witlidi’ew his forces next day, taking three days to reach 
Martin’s Mill on Beaver (h*eek, — sixteen miles from the battle-field. This was 
the liearest point at which he could get pi’ovisions for his men, some of whom 
had fasted for thirty hours before the action. 

(’olonel Garfield witlidrew his forces, February 22d, to the Big Sandy River, 
where ho I’emained until March. This was the only engagement between the 

^^Garfiokl’s strength on the field did not exceed a retreat. My men drove him down the slopes of 
17()() men. lie says in his reimrt : “Not more than the hills, and at 5 o’clock he had been driven from 

bOC of my force were actually engaged.” Mar- every point It was growing dark, and I 

shall 8 estimate of his own (1 .500) is probably eor- deemed it unsafe to pursue him.” Garfield with- 
rect. Tlu' I'nion loss was 2 killed and 2.5 wounded, drew to Paintsville on the 1 2th and 1 3th, to procure 
Garfield 8 reports exhibit no doubt of his success supplies, having on the 11th occupied Preston- 
in the engagement. He says : “At 4.30 he ordered burg, which the enemy had abandoned.’ — Editors. 
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two forces. The next iiioiitli General Marshall sent the bulk of his command 
south of the t uniberland Mountains, to go into winter ijuartiu’s, because all 
supplies were exhausted in the mountains of Kentucky. Geiuu-al Marshall’s 
forces would probably have been compelled to return to Vii’^inia in order to 
secure supplies, even if they had not been opposed by an eiu^ny. The 
occupation of the Sandy Valley by a largely sui)erior for(‘e so (‘ri})pled 
his resources that he could hardly have subsisted his troops among the 
impoverished mountains. lndee(l, (k^lonel Garti(^ld (*ould not have main- 
tained his position a week, without the aid of the river, by whi(*h sup- 
plies were brought on steamboats. On the 16th of Mar(‘h, 'lS62, Garfield 
with 750 men made an attack on a battalion of Viiginia militia, o(*cupyiiig 
Pound Gap, and drove them away and burned the log-huts built for win- 
ter quarters. Soon after this he was ordered to re] and to General Buell, 
who had gone to the relief of Gemu*al Grant at Pittsburg Landing. This 
he did on the 7th of Aj)ril, 1862, in tinu^ to take ])art in the s(M*()nd da}'’s 
contest. 

General Marshall was born January l»hh, 1812, in Frankfort, Ky., and 
came of a most distinguished family, whicdi included (diit‘f-dustic(' John 
Marshall of Virginia, th(» histoiian Hunij)hr<y Marshall of Kentu(‘ky, and the 
orator and lawyer Thomas F. Marshall. He was four tim(\s (‘le(*t(Hl to Gongn^ss 
from the Louisville District, and was Minister to Ghina undin* Pi‘(‘sid(‘nt Fill- 
more. In his profession of lawHumjdirey Marshall had ]>robably no sui)eri()r 
and few equals among the jurists of Kentucky. As an onito)’ lu^ fully inluTited 
the talent of a family which was famous in the foiaini. As a soldiei* he (mjoyed 
the confiden(*e of Genei’al Lee, who wrote him fi’e<]U(ntly in r(^feT‘(‘Ti(‘e to mili- 
tary operations, and earnestly o])])osed his i‘(4ii*em(‘nt from the army. lb‘ 
was a graduate of West Point, and both he and GeiKTal Williams hnd won 
distinction in the Mexican war — Marshall at Buena \ ista and Williams at 
Cerro Gordo. 

General Marshall j)ersonally was not a,da])t(Ml to mountain warfares, owing to 
his great size; nor was he (jualified to command volunt(‘ers, Ixung th(^ most 
democratic of men. Moreover, his h(uirt was tender as a woman’s. For these 
reasons he could not enforce the rigoi'ous dis(*i]>line of an Jirmy. So w(»ll 
known was his leniency, that an offi(*er of his staff made a standing ofier to 
eat the first man tin*, general should shoot for any (*riin(‘. S})(‘aki!ig to (Col- 
onel Leigh about military dignity and dis(dj)line, Mai'sliall said In* “ r(*garded 
these things as the decrepitudes of the military aid.” G(*iH‘i*al Williams, who 
was his ablest lieutenant, was a man of very diff(*rent mold, jiroud, imperi- 
ous, a born soldier, who believcnl in disci])line to its last extremity. 

With his little command Marshall afterward su(*cessfully d(*f(‘nded the vital 
interests of the Confederacy in south-west Virginia, so long as In^ i-emained 
in the service. In the summer of 186J he was transfenvd to tin* Mississippi 
Department, but resigned his commission because In^ believed that he had 
been badly treated by President Davis in not having r(*(*(*ived tln^ govern- 
mental support which he thought be deserved and which the necessities of 
his command required. 



THE CAPTURE OF FORT DONELSON. 
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HEADQUAHTEHe IN THE FIELD. 


T he village of Dover was — and 
for that rriatter vet is — wliat oiir 


J- for that matter yet is — wliat our ■" \ 

English cousins would call tln^ shire- 
town ” of the (county of Stewart, Tennessee. In 1860 it 
was a villager unknown to fame, meager in iiopulation, 
architecturally j)oor. There was a (‘Tmrt-house in the ^ ' ) '■ 
place, and a tavern, remembered now as double-storied, 
unpaintiHl, and with windows of (‘ight-by-ten glass, 

which, if the imnes may be likened to eyes, were both squint and cataractous. 
Looking through them gave the street outside the apxiearance of a sedgy 
slough of yellow backwater. The entertainment furnished man and lieast 
was good of the kind ; though at the time mentioned a. sleepy traveler, espe- 
cially if he w(U’e of the North, might have been somewhat vexed by the 
exjilosions which spiced tlie good things of a debating society that nightly 
took })ossession of the bar-room, to disemss the relative fighting qualities of 
the o])j)Osing sections. 

If there was a. little of the romantic in Dover itself, there was still less of 
poetic quality in the country round about it. The only beautiful feature was 
the (himberland River, which, in phudd cun*ent from the south, poured its 
waters, oi’dinarily white and j)ure as those of the si>rings that fed it, past the 
village on the (uist. Northward there was a hill, then a small stream, then a 
bolder liill round the foot of which the river swept to the west, as if court- 
eously bent on helping Hickman’s Creek out of its boggy bottom and cheer- 
less ravine. North of the creek all was woods. Taking in the ravine of the 
creek, a system of hollows, almost wide and deep enough to be called valleys, 
iiudosed the town and two hills, their bluft’est ascents being on the townward 
side. Westward of the hollows there were woods a{)f)arently interminable. 
From Fort Henry, twelve miles north-west, a road entered the village, stop- 
ping first to unite itself with another wagon-way, now famous as the Wynn’s 
Ferry road, coming more directly from the west. Still another road, leading 
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off to Charlotte and Nashville, had been cut across the low ground near the 
river on the south. These three highways were the chi(‘f reliances of the 
peo])le of Dovei’ for coinniunication with the country, and as they were more 
than supplemented by the river and its boatage, the three were left the year 
round to the guardianship of the winds and rains. 

Howevei’, when at length the Confederate authorities decided to erect a mil- 
itary post at Dover, the town entered but little into consideration. The real 
inducement was the second hiU on the north — more properly a ridge. As it 
rose about a hundred feet above the level <)f the inlet, the reconnoitering engi- 
neer, seeking to control the navigation of the rivt'r by a fortification, adopted it 
at sight. And for that purpose the bold bluff was in fact a happy gift of nature, 
and we shall sec presently how it was takim in hand and made terrible. 

It is of little moment now who fii'st enunciated th(> idea of attacking the 
rebt'llion byway of the Tennessee River; mo.st likely the concej)tion was 
simultaneous with many minds. The trend of tlni river; its navigability for 
large steamers; its offer of a highway to the rear of the Confed(!rate hosts in 
Kentucky and 1 ho State of Tennes.see; its silent suggestion of a .secure pas- 
sage into the heart of the belligerent land, from which the diivction of move- 
ment could be (dianged toward th(» Mississip{)i, or, left, toward Richmond; 
its many advantages as a line of sup}>ly and of g('neral communication, must 
have been discerned by ('veiy milifary stmhmt who, in the sumnn'r of 18(il, 
gave himstdf to the most cursory examination of tin* map. It is thought 
better and moi'o consisfent with fact to couchnle thiit its a<lvantages as a 
strategic line, so actually obtrusive of themselves, wcn’c observed about the 
same time by thoughtful men on both sides of the coTib^st. With evc^ry 
proldem of attack there go(‘s a counter problem of (h'fense. 

A iteculiarity of the most (hnnocratic i)eoi>]e in tln^ world is their hunger for 
heroes. The void in that respect had never be(‘n so gaping as in 18(11. Gen- 
eral S(!ott was then old and passing away, and the Nculh caught eagerly at 
the ju'omi.se held out by George B. McGhdlaii ; whihi th<» South, with as much 
precipitation, }>inned its faith and hopes on Albert Sidney Johnston. There 
is little doubt that up to the surremler of Foi t Donelson th(( latter was (H)n- 
sidered the foremost soldier of all who chose riibellion for ththr j»art. When 
the shadow of that first gi-t'at failure fell upon the vebnun, Rri'sident Davis 
made haste to reassure him of his sympathy and unbroktm confidenc<^ In 
the official corre.spondeuco which has survived the Confedeimy there is 
nothing so ]mthetic, and at tlm same tim<< so iudi(^ative of the manly great- 
ness of Albert Sidney Johnston, as his letter in reply to that of his chi(d'.J 


^ In this letter dated Decatur, Ala., March 18 th, 
1802 , General Johnston says in part : 

“The blow [Fort DonelKon] was most disastrous and 
almost without remedy. 1 therefore in luy first report 
remained silent. This silence you were kind euou^;h to 
attribute to my generosity. I will not lay claim to the 
motive to excuse iny course. I observed silence, as it 
Boemed to me the best way to serv(‘ the cause and the 
country. The facts were not fully known, discontent 
prevailed, and criticism or eondemnatiou were more 
likely to augment than to cure the evil. I refrained, 
well knowing that heavy censures would fall upon me, 


but eonvlneed that it was better to endure them for the 
present, and defer to a more propitious time an Inves- 
tigation of the eonduet of tlie generals ; for in the mean 
time their services wen*> re<iulred and their infliienoe 
useful. For these reasons (ienerals Floyd and IMllow 
w'<‘re aHHign(‘d to duty, for I still felt (!onfldenee in their 
gallantry, their energy, and tlielr devotion to the Cmi- 
federaey. . . . The test of merit, in my profession, with 
the i>eople, is success. It is a hard rule, but I think it 
right. If Ijoin thlseori»s to the forces of Beauregard 
(I confess a hazardous expe riment), those who are now 
declaiming against me will l)e without an argument. “ 

Editors. 



THE TOWN OF DOVE It FROM RORINSON’B IIIL 
FROM A IMIOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 18H4. 



TUIh view wjiH tjikiMi from the of a Ikhihc on McOleruamrH whicli was dostroyod for caiui> purposes after 
tin* Hurrcinlcr. Tin* Iiouhc is snid to liave lm<‘n usiul hy MrX^lcrnaiul as lit‘adqnnrt<*rH. It was near tlie 
Wynn’s ferry road, wbieli r(‘aeln*H tin* river perhai»H a quarter of a mile to the right of tin* i)ieture. 


Wlioii Goneral Johnston assumed command of the Western Department, 
the war had (‘eased to lie a now idea. Battles had been fought. Prepara- 
tions for battl( 3 S to come were far advanced. Already it had been accepted 
that th(^ North was to attack and the South to defend. The Mississippi River 
was a (‘entral object; if opened from Cairo to Fort Jackson (New Orleans), 
the Confed(^ra(‘y would be broken into halves, and good strategy required 
it to be broken. The question was wh(dher the effort would be made directly 
or by turning its defended jiositions. Of the national gun-boats afloat above 
Cairo, some wen^ fomiidalily iron-(*lad. Altogether the flotilla was strong 
enough to warrant the theory that a direct descent would be attempted ; and 
to meet themoviunent tlie Confederates threw up powerful batteries, notably 
at Columbus, Island Number Ten, Memphis, and Vi(^hsburg. So fully were 
they possessed of that theoiy that they measurably neglected the possibili- 
ties of invasion by way of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. Not until 
General dohnston established his headcpiarters at Nashville was serious 
attention given to the defense of those streams. A report to his chief of engi- 
neers of November 21st, 1861, establishes that at that date a second battery 
on the Cumberland at Dover had been completed; that a work on the ridge 
had been laid out, and two guns mounted; and that the encampment was then 
surrounded by an abatis of felled timber. Later, Brigadier-General Lloyd 
Tilghnian was sent to Fort Donelson as commandant, and on January 25th 
he i*eports the batteries prepared, the entire field-works built with a trace of 
2900 feet, and rifle-pits to guard the approaches were begun. The same ofiS- 
cer speaks further of reenforceinents housed in four hundred log-cabins, and 
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adds that while this was being done at Fort Dorielson, Forts Henry and 
Heiman, over on tiie Tennessee, were being thorouglily strtMigthened. Janu- 
ary 30th, Fort Donelson was formally inspected by Lieutenant-Colonel (Ul- 
mer, chief engineer of the Western Department, and tlie final touches were 
ordered to be gi ven it. 

It is to be prt sumed that Cleneral Johnston was satisfitnl with tli(‘ defenses 
thus provided for the Cumberland River. From observing (Itmeral Buell at 
Louisville, and the stir and movement of multiplying columns under (leiuTal 
U. S. Grant in the region of Cairo, he suddenly awoke determined to fight 
for Nashville at Donelson. To this conclusion he (‘ann^ as late as the begin- 
ning of February; and thereupon the brightest of the South(n*n headers 
proceeded to make a capital mistake. The Conf(Hlerat(^ estimate of the Union 
force at that time in Kentu(*ky alone was lit) regiments. Tli(‘ f( )!•(*(' at t^airo, 
St. Louis, and the towns near the mouth of the (.hmibeihind River was judged 
to be about as great. It was also known that W(‘ had unlimitiHl nnuins of 
trail sportation for troops, making con(*entration a work of but few hours. 
Still General Johnston persisted in fighting foi* Nashville, and foi* that 
purpose divided his thirty thousand naui. Fourte(‘ii tliousaiid In^ k(‘pt in 
observation of Buell at Louisville. Sixteen thousand he gav(> to d(d*end Fort 
Donelson. Th(‘ latter detachment he liimself (*alled “the b(\st ])art of his 
army.” It is difficult to tliiiik of a great master of strategy making an (MTor 
so perilous. 

Having taken the resolution to <lefend Naslivilh^ at l)on(*lson, 1 h‘ intrustinl 
the operation to three chiefs of brigade — John B. P^’loyd, Gid(>on Billow, 
and Simon B. Buckner. Of these, the lii*st was ranking olficcn*, and he 
was at the tiincMinder indicdnnmt by a grand jury at Washington for mal- 
versation as StMM*<dary of War under President Buchanan, a,n<l foi* (*om])li(dty 
in an embezzhnnent of }>ublic funds. As will b(‘ scum, tln^n^ <*ame a ci-isis 
when the recollection of the (*ircumstan(*e exerh^d an unhapjiy infhnmcc^ over 
his judgment. The second officer had a gcmuine military record; but it is 
said of him that he was of a jealous natui*(‘, insubordinate, and quarrelsome. 
His bold attempt to supersede Geiiei*al Scott in Mexico was grcHUi in the 
memories of living men. To give pertiinmc^y to tln^ rcnnark, there is reason 
to believe that a personal misunderstanding betwecm him and General Buck- 
ner, older than the rebellion, was yet unsettled when tin' two nnd. at Donelson. 
All in all, therefoi*e, there is little doubt that tln^ junior of th(‘ three com- 
manders was the fittest for the enterprise intrusted to them. He was their 
equal in courage; while in devotion to the cause and to his profession of 
arms, in tactical knowledge, in military bearing, in the faculty of getting the 
most service out of his inferiors, and inspiring them with confidence in his 
ability, — as a soldier in all the higher meanings of the word, — he was greatly 
their superior. 

The 6th of February, 1862, dawned darkly after a thunder-storm. Pacing 
the parapets of the work on the hill above the inlet formed by the junction 
of Hickman’s Creek and the Cumberland River, a sentinel, in the serviceable 
butternut jeans uniform of the Confederate army of the West, might that 
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MAP OF FORT lK)NELHON, AS tNVlCSTED BY OBNKKAL GRANT; BASED ON THE OFFICIAL MAP 
BY (SKNKUAL J. B. M« PlIEUSON. 


day have surveyod Fort Doiiolson almost ready for battle. In fact, very 
little was afterward done to it. There were the two water-batteries sunk 
in the northern face of the bluff, about thirty b^et above the river ; in the 
lower battei-y 1) 32-pounder guns and 1 lO-inch Columbiad, and in the 
upper another Columbiad, bored and rifled as a 32-pounder, and 2 32- 
pounder carronades. These guns lay between the embrasures, in snug 
revetment of sand in coffee-sacks, flanked right and left with stout traverses. 
The satisfaction of the sentry could have been nowise diminished at seeing 
the backwater lying deep in the creek ; a more perfect ditch against assault 
could not have been constructed. The fort itself was of good profile, and 
admirably adapted k) the ridge it crowned. Around it, on the landward side, 
ran the rifle-pits, a continuous but irregular line of logs, covered with yellow 
clay. From Hickman’s Creek they extended far around to the little run just 
outside the town on the south. If the sentry thought the pits looked shallow, 
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I 16 w&s solficod. to SG6 tliut tlioy followed tlio coping ol tlio ascouts^ sovGuty or 
eighty feet in lieight, up wliieh a foe must eluu-ge, aiul that, wliere they were 
weakest, they w»Te strengthened by trees felled outw^ardly in front of them, 
so that the interla(ung limbs and branches seemed impassable by men undm* 
fire. At points inside the outworks, on tin' inn(,*r slopes of the hills, defended 
thus from view of an enemy as well as from his shot, lay the huts and log- 
houses of the garrison. Here and there groups of later comers, shivering in 
their wet blankets, were visible in a bivoua<* so cheerless that not ev(>n morn- 
ing fires could relieve it. A little music would have helped their sinking 
spirits, but ther*' was none. Even the j>icturesque effect of gay uniforms was 
wanting. In fine, the Confederate sentinel on the ramparts that moi-ning, 
taking in the wliole scene, knew the jolly, rollicking picnic days of the war 
were ovei'. 

To make clearer why the 6th of February is selected to present the first 
view of the fort, about noon that day the whole gai-rison was drawn from 
their quarters l)y the sound of heavy guns, faintly heard from the direction 
of Fort Henry, a token l)y which every man of them know that a battl»^ was 
on. The occurrence was in fact expect(*d, for two days b(‘foi-e a horseman 
had ridd(‘n to Gimeral Tilghman with woi-d that at 4:. ‘10 o’(*lock in the morn- 
ing rocket signals had been exchanged with the ])ick<*t at Bailey’s Landing, 
announcing the upj>roa(‘h of gun-boats. A second coui-i(‘)' (faiiKi, and tlien a 
third; the lattei*, in gieat haste, lecpiesting the gi^in'ral’s j)r(‘S('nce at Fort 
Henry. There was quick mounting at head(juarters, and, befor«> the <’amp 
could 1)0 taken into (H)nfid(‘nc(', the general and his guard w'cre out of sight. 
Occasional guns were heard the day t\)llow’'ing. Donelson gave itsf'lf up to 
excitement and <-onjectur('. .\t. noon of the Gth, as stated, tln're was continuous 
and heavy cannonading at Fort Henry, and gieater ex<'itement at Fort Donel- 
son. The i)o]emicists in Dov<‘r became um'asy and pn'pared to get away. In the 
ev'ening fugitives arrived in grou{)s, and told how the gun-boats lan straight 
upon the fort and took it. The polemicists hastemal their d('j)artur(> from 
town. At exactly inidTiight the gallant Colonel Heiman mai'(4ie<l into Fort 
Donelson with two bi’iga<l(‘s of infantiy rescued from the ruins of Forts 
Henry and Heiman. The offici'rs and men by whom they wei-e 7-eceived then 
knew that their turn was at hand ; and at daybreak, with one mind and liiun 
of purpose, they set about the final preparatioji. 

Brigadier-General Pillow reached Fold Donelson on the 9th ; Bi’igadier- 
General Buckner came in the night of the 11th ; and Brigadiei'-General Floyd 
on the Dlth. The latter, by virtue of his rank, took command. 

The morning of the 13th — calm, spring-like, the very opposite of that of 
the Gth — found in Fort Donelson a garrison of 28 regiments of infantry : 13 
from Tennessee, 2 from Kentm^ky, 6 from Mississippi, 1 from Texas, 2 from 
Alabama, 4 from Virginia. There were also present 2 independent battalions, 
1 regiment of cavalry, and aidillerynicn for 6 light battc'ries, an<l 17 heavy 
guns, making a total of (juite 18,000 effectives. [See j)age 430.] 

General Buckner’s division — 6 regiments and 2 batteries — constituted 
the right wing, and was posted to cover the land approaches to the water-bat- 
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■ V -■ terfes. A left wing was or- 

ganized into six brigades, 
commanded respectively 
' ■ * '■ ColonelsHeiman,Da- 

^ vidson, Drake, Wharton, 

L ...' •> **1^ McCausland, and Baldwin, 

;■ and posted from right to 

Dover was 

depot ord- 

nance stores. These dispo- 
•' sitions made, Fori Donel- 

HHHQpRKVB^^^ son was ready for battle. 

■|^HPBQHK^|_ (a.IMlKKOFTlMCOirMIlEIlLANl.KIV. dOUbted if 

Ki{ wiiKui: thk <;i;n-i«>ath Fiu^r «/ 

ml^MjKgSja^^SBm^ ajtkauicd, kooking NOKTii G-eiieral Grant called a 

n8*^^SffSillffinnFTillrTli^ FHOM TIIK IIKillKHT KAimi- .. ..... 

w<)UKH <»K i<yHj imNKi^oN. couiK'il ()i Avar. i.iie iiear- 

con vocation held on the 
Xcir Uvrlr Sam^ ii steam t)oat that was afterward tvans- 
formed into the gun-hoat lUackhaivk. The morning of the 
11th of F(‘l)niary, a staff -officer visited eacdi coniniandant 
I ^ division and biigade with the simple verbal message : 

“(bnuM-al Gi'ant s(^nds his (‘omplimemts, and requests to see 
you this afternoon on his boat.” Minutes of the proceedings 
wei‘e not ke])t; tluvre was no adjournment; each person retired when he 
got rtmdy, knowing lliat tlie mar<*h would take place next day, probably 
in the foi’enoon. 


There wer(» in attendan(*e on the occasion some officers of great subsequent 
notability. Of these Ulysses S. Grant was first. The world knows him now; 
then liis fame was all before him. A singularity of the volunteer service in 
that day was that nobody took account of even a first-rate record of the Mex- 
ican M^ar. Tlie l)att]e of Belmont, though indecisive, was a much better ref- 
eren(*e. A story was abroad tliat Grant had been the last man to take boat 
at the end of that affair, and the addendum that he had lingered in face of 
the enemy until he was hauled aboard Avith the last gang-plank, did him great 
good. From the first his silence was remarkable. He knew how to keep his 
temper. In battle, as in camp, he went about quietly, speaking in a conver- 
sational tone ; yet he appeared to see everjdhing that went on, and was al- 
ways intent on business. He liad a faithful assistant adjutant-general, and 
appreciated him ; he preferred, howe\"er, his OAvn eyes, word, and hand. His 
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aides were little more than messengers. In dress lie was plain, even negligent ; 
in partial amendment of that his horse was always a good one and well kept. 
At the council — ^^ealling it such by grace — he smoked, but never said a word. 
In all probability he was framing the orders of inarcdi which were issued that 
night. 

Charles F. Smith, of the regular army, was also piesent. Ib^ w^as a person 
of superb physique, very tall, perfectly proportioiitHl, straight, sipiai’e-shoiil- 
dered, ruddy-faced, with 
eyes of perfe(d blut‘, and 
long snow-white mus- 
taches. He seemed to know 
the army regulations l)y 
heart, and caught a tac- 
tical mistake, whethei- of 
command or ex<‘cution, by 
a kind of mimtal conp 
(T(ril. He was naturally 
kind, genial, communica- 
tive, and never failed to 
answer when information 
was sought of him; at the 
same time he believ(al in 

hours of service ’’ regu- 
larly published by the 
adjutants as a rabbi be- 
lieves in the Ten Tables, 
and to call a (‘ourt-inai-tial 
on a bummer ” was in his 
eyes a sinful wast(‘. of sta- 
tionery. On the occasion 
of a review General Smith had the bearing of a mm*slial ol* Fi'fincc. He 
could ride along a line of volunteers in tin* n^gulation unifoT’in of a briga- 
dier-general, plume, chapeau, epaulets and aJl, without exciting laughttu* — 
something nobody else could do in the Ix^ginning of tln^ war. He was at fii*sl 
accused of disloyalty, and when told of it his eyes flashed wnekedly ; then In^ 
laughed, and said, ‘Hdh, never mind! They’ll tak(^ it back aft(*r our fu’st 
battle.” And they did. At the time of tla^ nnxding on the Nnr Uvrlr Sam 
he was a brigadier-general, and commanded the division wdii^di in the land 
operations against Fort Henry had marched ui> the Mi bank of tin* riven* 
against Fort Heiman. 

Another officer worthy of mention was John A. Mc( -lernand, also a briga- 
dier. By profession a lawyer, he was in his first of military sen-vice*. Braver, 
industrious, methodical, and of une]ue 3 stie>ned cleverne'ss, he was rapielly 
acquiinng the art of war. 

There was still another in attendance on the Ketr Unrie Sam not to be 
passed — a young man who had followed General Grant from Illinois, and 
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was seeing his first of military service. No soldier in the least familiar with 
headquarters on the Tennessee can ever forget the slender figure, large black 
eyes, hectic cln^eks, and sincere, earnest manner of John A. Rawlins, then 
assistant adjutant-general, afterward major-general and secretary of war. 
He had two special devotions — to the cause and to his chief. He lived to see 
the first triumphant and the latter first in peace as well as in war. Probably 
no officer of the Union was mourned by so many armies. 

Fort Henry, it will be remembered, was taken by Flag-OflScer Foote on 
the 6th of February. The time up to the 12th was given to reconnoitering 
the country in the direction of Fort Donelson. Two roads were discovered : 
OIK! of twelve miles direct, the other almost parallel with the first, but, on 
account of a slight divergence, two mil(!S longer. 

By 8 o’clock in the morning, the First Division, General MeClernand com- 
manding, and the Second, under Gcnieral Smith [see page 429], were! in full 
march. The infantry of this command consisted of twenty-five regiments in 
all, or three hiss than those! of the (Confederates. Against their six field-bat- 
t('ri(!s General Grant had seven. In cavalry alone he was materially stronger. 
The rule in attaeiking fortifications is five to one ; to save the Union com- 
mander from a (!harg(! of rashness, however, he had also at control a fighting 
quality ordinarily at home on th<! sea rather than the land. After receiving 
the surrender of Fort Henry, Flag-()ffic(‘r Foote had hastened to Cairo to 
make ])r<!paration for the reduction of Fort Donelson. With six of his boats, 
he j)assed into tin! Cumberland River; and on the 12th, while the two divis- 
ions of the army wer<! mar<!hing across to Donelson, he was hurrying, as 
fast as stt!am (!Ould driv(! him and his following, to a secoml trial of iron 
batteries afloat against earth battori(!S ashore. The ('arondeht., (Commander 
Walke, having preceded him, had been in position below the fort since the 
12th. By sundown of the 12th, MeClernand and Smith reached the point 
designated for them in orders. 

On the morning of the l.'lth of February General Grant, with about twenty 
thousand men, was before Fort Donelson. We have had a view of the anny 
in th(! works ready for battle; a like view of that outside and about to go into 
position of attack and assault is not so easily to be given. At dawn the latter 
host rose up from the bare ground, and, snatching bread and coffee as best 
they could, fell into lines that stretched away over hills, down hollows, and 
through thickets, making it impossible for even colonels to see their regi- 
ments from flank to flank. 

Pausing to give a thought to the situation, it is proper to remind the 
reader that he is about to witness an event of more than mere historical 
interest; he is about to see the men of the North and North-west and of the 
South and South-west enter for the first time into a strife of arms ; on one 
side, the best blood of Tennessee, Kentu<!ky, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas, 
aided materially by fighting representatives from Virginia; on the other, the 
best blood of Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. 

3; General Grant estimates his available forces at this time at about 15,000, and on the last day at 
27,000, 5000 or 0000 of whom were guardiug transportatiou trains in the rear. — Editors. 
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We have now before us a spectaele seldom witnessed in the annals of 
scientific war — an army behind field-works erected in a chosen position wait- 
ing quietly while another army very little superior in numbers proceeds at 
leisure to place it in a state of siege. Such was the op(>ratiou General Grant 
had before him at daybreak of the 13th of February. Let us see how it was 
accomplished and how it was resisted. 

In a clearing about two miles from Dover there was a log-house, at the 
time occupied liy a Mrs. Crisp. As the road to Dovei- ran clost> by, it was 
made the head(iuarters of the eommajidiug general. All through the night 
of the 12th, th<‘ coming and going was incessant. Smith v'as ord«*red to find 
a position in front of the enemy’s right wing, which would place him face 
to face with Buckner. McClernand’s order was to establish liimself on the 
enemy’s left, where he would be opposed to Pillow. 

A little before dawn Birge’s shar}>-shoot(*rs were astir. Theirs was a 
peculiar servic*!. Each was a preferr<‘d marksman, and carried a long-range 
Henry rifle, with sights delicately arranged as for target practice. In action 
each was perfectly independent. They never manoexrvnid as a corps. When 
the time came they wore asked, “Danteens full?” “Biscuits for all day?” 
Then their only order, “All right; hunt your holes, boys.” Thenmjxm tln'y 
disjjersed, and, like Indians, sought cov('r to please th('mselves behind rociks 
and stumps, or in hollows. Sometimes th('y dug holes; sometimes they 
climbed into trees. Once in a good location, they remained there th(( day. 
At night they would crawl out and rej)ort in (“amj). This morning, as I have 
said, the sharp-shooters dispersed early to find jxlaces within easy range of 
the breastworks. 

The movement by Smith and McClernand was begun about tlu! same time. 
A thi(!k wood fairly screened the fonner. The lattt'r had to cross an open 
valley under fire of two batteries, one (ui Buckm'r’s l(‘ft, tln^ othi'r on a high 
point jutting from the lino of outworks held by Colomd Heiman of Ihllow’s 
command. Graves commanded the first (Kentucky), Maney the sx'cond (Ten- 
nessee) ; both were of Tennessee. As always in situations where the advancing 
party is ignorant of the ground and of the designs of tin' enemy, resort was 
had to skirmishei's, who are to the main body what antenna' an' to ins('cts. 
Theirs it is to unmask the fo(‘. Unlike shaiqeshootei's, they act in bodicss. 
Behind the skirmishers, the batteries started exit to find positions, and through 
the brush and woods, dowm the hollows, up the hills the guns an<l caissons 
were hauled. Nowadays it must be a very steep blxxff in face of which the gof>d 
artillerist will stop or turn back. At Donelson, however, the procx'eding was 
generally slow and toilsome. The ofScer had to find a vantage-ground first ; 
then with axes a road to it was hewn out ; after which, in many instances, the 
men, with the prolongs over their shoulders, helped the horses along. In 
the gray of the dawn the sharp-shooters were deej) in their deadly game ; as 
the sun came up, one battery after another opened fire, and was instantly 
and gallantly answered; and all the time behind the hidden sharp-shooters, 
and behind the skirmishers, who (wcasionally stopped to take a hand in the 
fray, the regiments marched, route-step, colors flying, after their colonels. 
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About 11 o’clock Com- 
mander Walko, of the 
Caromlelet, engaged the 
water-batteries. The air 
wa.s then full of the 
stunning music of bat- 
tle, though as yet not 
a volley of musketry 
had been heard. Smith, 
nearest the enemy at 
starting, was first in 
place; and there, leav- 
ing the fight to his 
sh aril-shooters and skir- 
mishers and to his bat- 
teries, he reported to 
the chief in the log- 
house, and, like an old 
soldier, calmly waited 
orders. McClernand, fol- 
lowing a good road, 
pushed on rapidly to 
the high grounds on the 
light. The appearance 
of his column in the 
valley covered by the 
two Confederate batter- 
ies provoked a furious 
shelling from them. On 
the double-cpiick his 
men passed through it; and when, in the wood Iteyond, they resumed the 
route-step and saw that noliody w'as hurt, they fell to laughing at them- 
selves. The real baptism of fire was yet in store foj’ them. 

When McClernand aiTived at his appointed place and extended his brigades, 
it was discovered that the Confederate outwoiks offered a front too great for 
him to envelop. To atb^mpt to rest his right opposite their extreme left would 
necessitate a dangerous attenuation of his line and leave him without reserves. 
Over on their left, moreover, I'an the road already mentioned as passing from 
Dover on the south to Charlotte and Nashville, which it was of the highest 
importance to close hermetically so that there would be no communication 
left General Floyd except by the river. If the road to Charlotte were left to 
the enemy, they might march out at their pleasure. 

The insufficiency of his force was thus made apparent to General Gfant, 
and whether a discovery of the moment or not, he set about its correction. 
He knew a reeiiforcement was coming up the river under convoy of Foote ; 
besides which a brigade, composed of the 8th Missouri and the 11th Indiana 
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infantry and Battery A, Illinois, hafi been left behiiul at Forts Henry and 
Heimaii under myself. A couiier was dispatched to me with an order to 
bring my command to Donelson. I femed my troops across the Tennessee 
in the night, and reported with them at head(iuarters before noon the next 
day. The brigade was transferred to Oeneral Smith; at the same time an 
onler was put into my hand assigning me to command the Third Division, 
which was comlucted to a position between Smith and McClernand, enabling 
the latter to extend his line well to the left and cover the road to Charlotte. 

Thus oil the 14th of February the Confederates were completely invested, 
except tliat the river above Dover remained to tlnnu. Tlu' supineness of 
General Floyd all this while is to this day incomjtrehensible. A vigorous 
attack on the morning of the 13th might have thrown Grant back upon Fort. 
Henry. Such an achievement would have more t han offset Foote’s compiest. 
The morale to 
be gain(‘d would 
haA'e alone justi- 
fied the attem]>t. 

But with McCler- 
nand’s strong di- 
vision on the 
right, my own in 
the center, and C. 

F. Smith’s on the 
left, the opjiortu- 
nitywasgone.On 
the side of Gen- 
eral Grant, the 
possession of the 
river was all that 
was wanting ; 
with that Grant 
could force the 
fighting, or wait 
the certain ap- 
proach of the 
grimmest enemy 
of the liesieged 
— starvation. 

It is now — morning of the 14th — easy to si^e and understand with some- 
thing more than approximate exactness th(* opi)OBitions of tln^ two forces. 
Smith is on the left of the Union anny opi»osite Buckner. My division, in 
the center, confronts Colonels Heiman, Drake, and Davidson, each with a 
brigade. McClernand, now w'ell over on th(* right, keeps the road to Char- 
lotte and Nashville against the major part of Pillow’s left wing. The itifantry 
on both sides are in cover behind the crests of the hills or in thick woods, 
listening to the ragged fusillade which the sharp-shooters and skirmishers 
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maintain against each other al- 
most without intermission. There 
is little pause in the exchange of 
shells and round shot. The care- 
ful chiefs have required their men 
to lie down. In brief, it looks as 
if each party were inviting the 
other to begin. 

These circumstances, the sharp- 
shooting and cannonading, ugly 
as they may seem to one who 
thinks of them undei* comfort- 
able surroundings, did in fact 
serve a good purpose the day in 
question in helping the men to 
forget their sufftn-ings of the 
night before. It must be remem- 
bered that the weather had 
changed during the preceding 
afternoon : from suggestions of 

MA.IOH-01SNKRAL MOIKiAN 1,. HMITII. FROM A 1'IIOTOORAl‘II. . ^ -i , ‘ 

spring it turned to intensified 
winter. From lending a gentle hand in bringing Foote and his iron-elads 
up the river, the wind whisked suddenly around to the north and struek 
both armies with a storm of mixed rain, snow, and sleet. All night the 
tempest hhw mercilessly upon the unsheltered, fireless soldier, making 
sltHtp impossible. Inside the works, nobody had overcoats; while thou- 
sands of those outside had marched from Fort Henry as to a summer fete, 
leaving coats, blankets, and knapsacks behind them in the camp. More 
than one stout fellow has since admitted, with a laugh, that nothing was so 
helpful to him that horrible night as the thought that the wind, whicii seemed 
about to turn his blood into icicles, was serving the enemy the same way ; 
they, too, had to stand out and take the blast. Let us now go back to the 
preceding day, and bring up an incident of McClernand’s swing into position. 

About the center of the Confederate outworks there was a V-shaped bill, 
marked sharply by a ravine on its right and another on its left. This Col- 
onel Heiman occupied with his brigade of five regiments — all of Tennessee 
but one. The front presented was about 2500 feet. In the angle of the V, on 
the summit of the hill. Captain Maney’s battery, also of Tennessee, had been 
planted. Without protection of any kind, it nevertheless completely swept 
a large field to the left, at^ross which an assaulting force would have to come 
in order to get at Heiman or at Drake, next on the south. 

Mauey, on the point of the hill, had been active throughout the preceding 
afternoon, and had 8uc(*,eeded in drawing the fire of some of McClernand’s 
guns. The duel lasted until night. Next morning it was renewed with 
increased shai-pness, Maney being assisted on his right by Graves’s battery 
of Buckner’s division, and by some pieces of Drake’s on his left. 
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McClemand’s advance was necessarily slow and trying. Tliis was not 
merely a logical result of unaequaintanee with the (*oiintry and tlie disposi- 
tions of the enemy; he was also under an order fi'om General Grant to avoid 
everything calculated to bring on a general engagenn'ut. Tn Maiiey’s W(41- 
served guns he undoubtedly foimd seiious aniioyan(*e, it not a positive 
obstruction. (Joncentrating guns of his own upon the industi*ious ConbHier- 
ate, he at length fancied him silenced and the enemy’s infantry on tli(> right 
thrown into (‘orifusion — circumstances tVom whiidi he hastily dedinaMl a 
favorable chance to deliver an assault. For that })urpose he nM‘nfoi*(*ed his 
Third Brigade, which was nearest the offending battery, and gave the neces- 
saiy orders. 

Up to this time, it will be observed, there had not been any lighting involv- 
ing infantry in line. This was now to be (‘hanged. Old soldi(‘rs, ri(*h with 
ex])erience, would have regarded the 
work })]*oposed with gi*avity ; they 
would have slirewdly cast up an ac- 
count of th(^ (‘hances of suc(‘ess, not 
to speak of tln^ chances of coming out 
alive; they would have ineasunMi the 
distanc(‘ to Ix' passed, every foot of 
it, under th(‘ guns of three batteri(\s, 

Maney’s in th(‘ (‘enter, Graves’s on tlnni* 
left, and I)rak(‘’s on their right — a 
direc't lin(> of tire doubly crossed. Nor 
would tliey have omitted the rec(‘p- 
tion awaiting tluun from the idfle-pits. 

They weiv to descend a hill entangled 
for two hundred yards with under- 
brush, clinil) an opposite ascent partly 
shorn of timber; make way through an abatis of ti-(H‘-to])s ; tlnm, sup- 
posing all that successfully ac^complished, they would be at last in fac(^ of 
an enemy whom it was possible to re(hifoi*(*e with all tlu^ !*es(Tves of the 
garrison — with the whole garrison, if necxl })e. A V(‘t<n*an would have 
surveyed the three regiments sel(3cted for the honorabhi duty with many 
misgivings. Not so the men themscdvcs. Tiny were not old soldiers. 
Recniited but recently from farms and shops, they a(*(‘(‘i)t(*d th(‘ assign- 
ment heartily and with youthful confiden(*e in their prow(\ss. It may be 
doubted if a man in the ranks gave a thought to the (ju(\stions, whether 
the attack was to be supported while* making, or followed up if succ‘essful, 
or whether it was part of a general advance. Prol>ably tin* most they knew 
was that the immediate olgective before theun was th(‘ capture of the bat- 
tery on the hill. 

The line when formed stood thus from the right: the 41)th Illinois, then the 
17th, and then the 48th, Colonel Haynie. At the last moment, a qucistion of 
seniority arose between Colonels Morrison and Hayni(*. The latter was of 
opinion that he was the ranking officer. Morrison replied that he would 
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conduct the brigade to the point frotn which the attack was to be made, after 
which Haynie might take the command, if he so desired. 

Down the hill the three rtigiments went, crashing and tearing through the 
undergrowth. Heiman, on the lookout, saw them advancing. Before they 
cleared the woods, Maney opened with shells. At the foot of the descent, in 
the valley. Graves joined his fire to Maney’s. There Morrison reported to 
Haynie, who neither accc^pted nor i-efused the command. Pointing to the 
hill, ho merely said, “ L((t us tak(^ it together.” Morrison turned away, and 
rejoined his own regiment. Here was (ionfusion in the beginning, or worse, 
an assaxilt begun without a head. Nev<^rtheless, the whoh? line went forward. 
On a part of the hillsichs the trees were yet standing. The open space fell to 
Morrison and his 4nth, and paying the ])enalty of the exposui’e, he outstripped 
his associatcfs. The mim fell rajndly; yet the living rushed on and up, firing 
as they wcnit. Tln^ battery was the common target. Maney’s gunners, in 
relief against th(' sky, wer<f shot down in quick snc(;<'ssion. His first lieuten- 
ant (Burns) was one- of the first to suffer. His second licuitenant (Massie) was 
mortally wounded. Maney hims(‘lf was hit; still he staid, and his guns 
contininwl tlndr punishment; and still tin* farmer lads and shop boys of Illi- 
nois clung to theii' purpose. With marvelous aixdacity they puslnsl through 
the a-l)atiK and rciaclied a ])oint within forty yards of the rifle-pits. It actu- 
ally loolo'd as if tlni piiz(‘ wei-e theirs. The yell of victoxy was rising in their 
throaf-s. Suddenly the long liin^ of yellow breastwoi’ks before them, cov<uing 
Heiman’s five regiments, crackhsl and turned into flame. The forlorn-hope 
8to])p<Hl — stagg(‘red — braxted up again — shot blindly throxxgh the smoke at 
tlui smok(' of the new enemy, secui-<» in his slndter. Thus for fifteen minxxtes 
the IIlinoisa,ns stood fighting. The time is given on the testimony of the 
ojxjKXsing leader hims(4f. Moi-insou was knocked out of his saddle by a mus- 
kef-ball, and disabled ; tlnui the meix went down the hill. At its foot they 
i’alli('d i-oun<l theii- flags and T-enew('(l the assault. Pxxsliexl down again, again 
they 7 -alli('d, and a thiixl f iim^ climbxsl to the enemy. This time the battery 
set fiix^ to th(x dry h'aves on tln^ ground, auxl the heat and smoke became 
stifling. It was not jxxssible for brave men to endxire more. Slowly, sullenly, 
fri'qxiently jxaxxsing to i-(‘turn a shot, they went back for the last time; and 
in going tlu'ix- ears and souls W(‘re riven with the shri(‘ks of their wounded 
comrades, whom the flames (n-('pt down upon and smothered and charred 
where tiny lay. 

(’onsidered as a mere exhibition of coxxrage, this assault, long maintained 
against oxhls, — twi(*e I'epulsed, twi(*e I'enewed, — has been seldom excelled. 
One hundred and forty-nine men of the 17th and 49th were killed and 
wounded. Haynie reported 1 killed and 8 woxinded. 

Tlnu’e are few things connected with the operations against Fort Donelson 
so relieved of uin^ertainty as this: that when Genei-al Grant at Fort Henry 
became fixes! in the I’osolxition to xindeii'take the movement, his primary object 
was the c,apture of the force to which the post was intrusted. To effect their 
complete environment, he relied upon Flag-Officer Foote and his gun-boats, 
whose astonishing success at Fort Henry justified the extreme of confidence. 
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THE CRISP FAIJM —GENERAL GRANT’S 
UEA I )Q CARTERS. 


Foote ari'ivaxl on the 14th, and 
made haste to enter upon his \yoi*k. 

The Caronddet (( V)nnnaiider Walke) 
had been in })osition since the 12th. 

Behind a. low output of the shoi*e, 
for two days, slie maintained a fir(^ 
from hei- rifled guns, liaj)])ily of 
greater range than the best of those | 
of tlie enemy. I 

• At 9 o\*lock oil the 14tli, (■aiitain 
Culbertson, looking from tlie pai'ii- 

pet of tlie ujiper buttery, beheld the riv<*r Ixdow tb(' first Ixuid full of IriinsjxirtH, 
landing troops under cover of a fresh arrival of gun-boats. The disembai’ka- 
tion concluded, Foote was free. He waitiul until noon. Tlie eajitains in the 
batteries mistook his deliberation for timidity. The imjiiiiging of their shot 
on his iron armor was heard distinctly in the fort a mile and a half away. 
The captains began to doubt if he would come at all. Hut at .‘5 o’clock 
the boats took position undei’ fire: the lAniisrillc on the right, the St. Loim 
next, then the I'ittshurfih, then the (’(iiondclcf, all iron-clad. 

Five hundred yards from the liatteries, and yet Foote was not content I In 
the Crimean war the allied French ami English fleets, of mneh mightier shifis, 
undertook to engage the Russian shore liatteries, but little strongiw than those 
at Donelson. The French on that occasion stood off IHOO yards. Lord Lyons 
fought his Aficunenirion at a distance of 8(H) yards. Foot-e forged ahead within 
400 yards of his enemy, and was still going on. His lioat ha<l been hit 
between wind and water; so with the I‘iffsl>nrf/ti and (hroridrict. About the 


guns the floors were slijipery with blood, and lioth surgeons and cariienters 
were never so busy. Still the four lioats kept on, and thei-(‘ was great cheer- 
ing; for not only did the fire from the shore slacken; the lookouts reported 
the enemy running. It seemed that fortune would smile once more upon the 
fleet, and cover the honors of Fort Henry afresh at Fort Donelson. Unhap- 
pily, when about 350 yards off the hill a solid shot plunged through the pilot- 
house of the flag-ship, and carried away the wheel. Near the same time the 
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tiller-ropes of the Louisville were disabled. Both vessels became unmanage- 
able and began floating down the current. The eddies turned them round like 
logs. T\iq P ittsburgh and Carondelet closed in and covered them with their hulls. 

Seeing this turn in the fight, the captains of the batteries rallied their men, 
who cheered in their turn, and renewed the contest with increased will and 
energy. A ball got lodged in their best rifle. A corporal and some of his 
men took a log fitting the bore, leaped out on the parapet, and rammed the 
missile home. “ Now, boys,” said a gunner in Bidwell’s battery, “see me take 
a chimney!” The flag of the boat and the chimney fell with the shot. 

When the vessels were out of range, the victors looked about them. The 
fine form of their embrasures was gone ; heai)s of earth had been east over 
their platforms. In a space of twenty-four feet they had picked up as many 
shot and shells. The air had been full of flying missiles. For an hour and a 
half the brave fellows had been rained upon ; yet their losses had been trifling 
in numbers. Each gunner had selected a ship and followed her faithfully 
throughout the action, now and tlnm uniting fire on the Carondelet. The Con- 
federates had behaved with astonishing valor. Their victory sent a thrill of 
joy through the army. The assault on the outworks, the day before, had 
been a failure. With the repulse of the gun-boats the Confederates scored 
success number two, and the coramunic^ation by the river remained open to 
Nashville. The winds that blew sleet and snow over Donelson that night 
were not so unendurable as they 


might have been. 

The night of the 14th of Febru- 
ary fell cold and dark, and under 
the pitiless sky the armies re- 
mained in position so near to each 
other that neithei’ dart'd light 
fires. Overpowered with watching. 
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fatigue, and the lassitude of spirits which always follows a strain upon 
the faculties of men like that which is the concomitant of battle, thousands 
on both sides lay down in the ditches and behind logs and whatever else 
would in the least shelter them from the cutting wind, and tried to sleep- 
Very few closed their eyes. Even the horses, after their manner, betrayed 
the suffering they were enduring. 

That morning General Floyd had called a council of his chiefs of brigades 
and divisions. He expressed the opinion that the post was untenable, (>xc(‘pt 
with fifty thousand troops. He called attention to the heavy reibiforceinents 
of the Federals, and suggested an immediate attack upon their right wing to 
reopen land communication with Nashville, by way of Charlotte. Tlu‘ j)ro- 
posal was agi'eed to unanimously. General Buckner pn)ceeded to make dis- 
positions to cover the retreat, in the event the sortie should be siicct'ssful. 
Shortly after noon, when the movement should hav(^ bt^gun, the order was 
countermanded at the instance of Pillow. Then came the battle with the 
gun-boats. 

In the night the council was I'ecalled, with general and regimental officers 
in attendance. The situation was again debated, and the same conclusion 
reached. According to the plan resolved upon. Pillow was to move at dawn 
with his whole division, and attack the right of the b('si<*g«‘r8. General 
Buckner was to be relieved by troops in tht* forts, and with his command to 
support Pillow by assailing the right of the enemy’s cenbir. If he suc(^('eded, 
he was to take post outside th<^ inti-enchments on tin' Wynn’s F<'rry road to 
cover the retreat. He was then to act as r<'a7-guard. Thus ('arly, leaders in 
Donelson were aware of the mistake into which they wer<' j^lunged. Their 
resolution was wise and heroic. Let us see how they ex('cut('d it. 

Prei>arations h)r the attach t)Ccui)ieAl the night. The troops for the most 
part were taken out of the rifle-pits and massed over on tin' h'ft to the 
number of ten thousand or moj'c. The gi'ound was ('overed with ice and 
snow; yet the gi'catest silence was observ('d. It seems incomi'n'hensible 
that ('olumns mixed of all arms, infantry, cavalry, and artillery, c'ould have 
engaged in simultaneous movement, and not have been heard by some listener 
outside. One wotild think the jolting and rumble of the heavy gun-carriag('s 
would have told the story. But the chara<!t(‘r of the night must be r('mom- 
bered. The pickets of the Federals were struggling for life against the blast, 
and probably did not keep good watch. 

Oglesby’s brigade held McClernand’s extreme right. Here and there the 
musicians were bt'ginning to make the woods ring with reveille, and the 
numbed soldiers of the line were rising from their icy beds and shaking the 
snow from their frozen garments. As yet, however, not a company had 
“fallen in.” Suddenly the pickets fired, and with the alarm on their lips 
rushed back upon their comrades. The woods on the instant became alive. 

The regiments formed, officers mounted and took their places ; words of 
command rose loud and eager. By the time Pillow’s advance opened fire on 
Oglesby’s right, the point first struck, the latter was fairly formed to receive 
it. A rapid exchange of volleys ensued. The distance intervening between 
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the works on one side and the bivouac on the other was so short that the 
action began before Pillow could effect a deplo\nnent. His brigades came 
up in a kind of echelon, left in front, and passed “ by r(>gini('nts left into line,” 
one by one, however ; the regiments (juickly took their })laees, and juivaneed 
without halting. Oglesby’s Illinoisans were now fully awake. 1’hey held 
their ground, returning in full measure the tire that they received. The 
Confederate Forrest rode around as if to get in their rear, and it was then 
give and take, infantry against infantiy. The semi-echelon movt^ment of the 
Confederates enabled them, after an interval, to strike W. H. L. Wallac(>’8 
brigade, on Oglesby’s left. Soon Wallace was engagt'd along his wlioh* front, 
now prolonged by tin* addition k> his conmiand of Morrison’s n'giments. 
The first charge against him was repulscvl ; wlu*reu})on he advanctnl to the 
top of the rising ground la'hind which h<' had shelterc'd his troo}>8 in the 
night. A fresh assault followed, but, aided by a batt(*ry across the valley to 
his left, h(* repulsed the (‘rnmiy a second time. His num were' steadfast, and 
clung to the brow of the hill as if it were theirs by holy right. An hour 
passed, and yet another h<»ur, without c('ssation of tin* fin*. Meantinn'i the 
woods rang with a monstrous clangor of muski'try, as if a million men wt're 
beating empty l)arrels with iron hamm<>rs. 

Buckner flung a portion ()f his division on McCh'rnand’s left, and su))- 
ported the attack with his artilh-ry. The enfilading fell chiefly on W. H. L. 
Wallace. McClernand, watchful and full of i-esoui-c<*s, s(‘nt batteries to meet 
Buckner’s batteiies. To that duty Taylor rushcfl with his (’ompany B; and 
McAllister jtiished his thi-ee 24-pounders into ]>osition ami (ixhauskHl his 
ammtinition in the duel. Tim roar 'never slack<*n(al. Men tell by the score, 
reddening the snow with theii- blood. The smoke, in pallid whit<^ clouds, 
clung to the umbn-brush and tree-tops as if to scr<‘en th(^ combatants from 
each other. Clo.se to the gi-ound the flame of muskedry and cannon tintiHl 
everything a lurid red. Limbs dropi»ed from the tr(*es on the heads below, 
and the thickets were shorn as by an army of cradlers. The division was 
under peremptory orders to hold its position to the last (fxtnunity, and 
Colonel Wallace was e<jual to the emergemy. 

It was now 10 o’clock, and ovei- on the i-ight Oglesby was beginning to fai-e 
badly. The pressure on his front gi-ew stronger. The “reb(4 yell,” after- 
ward a familiar battle-cry on many fields, told of ground Ixnng gained against 
him. To add to his doubts, officers were ri<ling to him with a sickening story 
that their commands were getting out of ammunition, and asking where they 
could go for a supply. All he could say was to take what was in the boxes 
of the dead and wounded. At last he realized that the end was come. His 
right companies began to give way, and as they retreated, holding up their 
empty cartridge-boxes, the enemy were emboldened, and swept more fiercely 
around his flank, until finally they appeared in his rear. He then gave the 
Girder to retire the division. 

I Colonel John McArthur, orijirinally of General comfited, his men beat the cavalry off, and after- 
C. F. Smith’s division, but then operating with ward shared the full shock of the tempest with 
MoClemand, was there, and though at first dis- Oglesby’s troops.— L. W. 
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W. H. L. Wallace from his position looked off to his right and saw but one 
regiment of Oglesby’s in place, maintaining the fight, and that was John A. 
Logan’s 31 st Illinois, Through the smoke he could see Logan riding in a gal- 
lop behind his line ; through the roar in his front and the rising yell in his 
rear, he could hear Logan’s voice in fierce entreaty to his “boys,” Near the 
31st stood W. H. L. Wallace’s regiment, the 11th Illinois, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ransom. The gaps in the ranks of the two were closed up always 
toward the colors. The ground at their feet was strewn with their dead and 
wounded ; at length the common misfortune overtook Logan. To keep men 
without cartridges under fire sweeping them front and flank would be cruel, 
if not impossible ; and seeing it, he too gave the order to retire, and followed 
his decimated companies to the rear. The llth then became the right of the 
brigade, and had to go in turn. Nevertheless, Ransom changed front to rear 
coolly, as if on parade, and joined in the general retirement. Forrest charged 
them and threw them into a brief confusion. The greater portion clung to 
their colors, and made good their retreat. By 11 o’clock Pillow held the road 

to Charlotte and the 
whole of the position 
occupied at dawn by 
the First Division, and 
with it the d(md and 
all the wounded who 
could not get away. 
Pillow’s paitof the 
programme, aivanged 
in the council of the 
night before, was ac- 
complished. The coun- 
try was on(!e more 
open to Floyd. Why 
did he not avail him- 
self of the dearly 
bought opportunity, 
and march his army 
out? 

Without pausing to 
consider whether the 
Confederate genojul 
could now have es- 

BRANCU OF RIOKMAN’8 CBEBK NBAR .TAMK8 CRISP’* HOITSR — THE LEFT Capod With hls trOOpS, 
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he should have made the effort. Pillow had discharged hie duty well. With 
the disappearance of W. H. L. Wallace’s brigade, it only remained for the 
victor to deploy his regiments into column and march into the country. 
The road was his. Buckner was in position to protect Colonel Head’s with- 
drawal from the trenches opposite General Smith on the right ; that done, 



M'ALLIHTKli’H IJATTKIIV IN A< T1()N. 


Captain Kdwanl MciAlllHtor’s IlHiiolrt batti^ry did i^ood tlmM- in two. I hml no Mpuri* winkl'd, mid hud to takooiio 
sorvl<‘»‘ on the 13th. In hlH rejiort tic dcHcribcH the man- off the IIihImt t o continue the llucht. I tlimi inovtMl all iny 
ii(?r of workiiuf the battery: I aeiiM'ted a point, and howitzern ov'cr to tln^ wcHt nlopc of the ridice and loaded 
about noon opened on the four-#fun battery {wm* inup, under eov<*r of it, and ran tin* piiM^oH up by hand until I 
paifc 40 ^) throu*fh an opening in wliieh I could He<^ tln^ could ^et the exact elevation. Tlu^ recoil would throw 
fo4\ Our hre whh promptly returned with Huch preci- the #<unH back out of Hluht, and tliUH w e <a»ntlnued the 
0 IOU that they cut our rigid wdieel on howitzer number tight uutil the (‘uemy’a butb‘rv wuh Hllenced,” 

he was also in position to (;ovor the retreat. Bu(^kner had also faithfully 
performed his task. 

On the Union side the situation at this eritie-al time was fuvorabkt to the 
proposed retirement. My division in the center was weakemed by the dis- 
patch of one of my bngades to the assistance of Oeueral McClernand; in 
addition to which my orders were to hold my position. As a point of still 
greater importance, (feneral Grant had gone on board the St. Louis at the 
request of Flag-Officer Foote, and he was there in consultation with that 
officer, presumably uninformed of the <lisaster which had befallen his right. 
It would take a certain time for him to return to the field and dispose his 
forces for pursuit. It may be said with strong assurance, consequently, that 
Floyd coul<l have put his men fairly en route for Charlotte before the Federal 
commander could have interposed an obstruction to the movement. The real 
difficulty was in the hero of the morning, who now ma<le haste to blight his 
laurels. General Pillow’s vanity whistled itself into ludicrous exaltation. 
Imagining General Grant’s whole army defeated and fleeing in rout for Fort 
Henry and the transports on the river, he deported himself accordingly. He 
began by ignoring Floyd. He rode to Buckner and accused him of shameful 
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conduct. He sent an aide* to the in^arest tele^aph station with a dispatch to 
Albert Sidney Johnston, then in command of the Department, asseverating, 
‘‘on the honor of a soldiiM*,” that th(! day was theirs. Nor did he stop at that. 
The victory, to he available^, r(H|uired that the enemy should be followed with 
energy. Such was a habit of Na[)oleon. Without deigning even to consult 
his chief, he ordered Bin^kner to move out and attack the Federals. There 
was a gorges, up whicdi a road ran toward our ccuitral position, or rather what 
had lx?en our (*entral position. Pointing to the gorge and the road, he told 
Buckner that was his way and bade him atta<5k in force. There was nothing 
to do but obey ; and when Buckner had l>egun tlie movement, the wise pro- 
gramme deci<led upon the (‘veiling Ixdore was wiped from the slate. 

When Buckiujr reluctantly took tin? gorge road marked out for him by 
Pillow, the whole ( !oidedcrat(^ army, save the detachments on the works, was 
virtually in juirsuit of McPhu*nand, ndiring by th(‘ W^yiin’s Ferry road — 
falling back, in fa(*t, ui>on my position. My division was now to feel the 
weight of Pillow’s hand ; if they should fail, the fortunes of the day would 
depend upon the veb^ran Smith. 

When (huieral M(*(Jl(‘riiand j)(*r(*eiv(Hl the peril threatening him in the 
morning, he sent an officM^r to nn* with ar(Mpn‘st for assistaiu'e. Thisreiiuest 
1 refernHi to (Jeneral (Iraiit, who was at tln^ time in (‘onsultation with Foote. 
Upon the turning of OgUssby’s flank, McUlernand repeated his r(H}uest, with 
such a repi‘(»sentation of th(‘ situation that, assuming the resj)onsibility, I 
ordered (!oloin*I (h*uft to report with liis brigade to Mct^kirnand. Cruft set 
out promptly. lInfortunat(4y a guide misdirended him, so that he became 
involved in the i*<dreat, and was prev(‘nt(Ml from a(‘complishing his object. 

1 was in tlu^ nmv of my singh' n^maining l>rigad(% in (*onv(Tsation with 
Captain Rawlins, of (J rant’s sbiff, when a gnxit shouting was heard behind 
me on the Wynn’s Fei*!-y road, whiTiuipon 1 sent an orderly to ascertain the 
causes. Thc' man refiorhxl the road and woods full of soldiers apparently in 
rout. An oflfic(u- tluui roih* by at full sp(XMl, shouting, “All’s lost! Save your- 
selves !” A hurried consultation was had with Rawlins, at the end of which 
the brigad(^ was jmt in motion toward tlu' lUKuny’s works, on the very road 
by which Buckmu* was pursuing under Pillow’s mischi(‘Vous order. It hap- 
pened also that (Colonel W. II. L. Wallai^e had dropjx'd into the same road 
with such of his command as staid by their colors. H(‘ came up riding and 
at a walk, his leg over the horn of his saddle. He was perfectly cooi, and 
looked like a farmer from a hard day’s plovdng. “ Ueod-nu^rning,” I said. 
“ Good-morning,” was tlu' reply. “ Ar(‘ tln^y pursuing you f ” “ Yes.” “ How 
far are they behind f ” That instant th(‘ head of my command appeared on 
the road. The colonel calculated, tlum answered: “You will have about 
time to form line of batth^ right here.” “ Thank you. Good-day.” “ Good- 
day.” 

At that point the road began to dip into the gorge ; on the right and left 
there wore woods, and in front a dense thicket. An order was dispatched to 
bring Battery A forward at full sptHHi. Colonel John M. Thayer, command- 
ing the brigade, formed it on the double-quick into line ; the 1st Nebraska 
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and the r)8th Illinois on the right, and the 58th Ohio, with a detachwl com 
pany, on tht> left. The battery came up on the run and s\\Tiug across the roail, 
which had been left ojxm for it. Hardly had it unlimbered, bef<u-e the «>uemy 
appeared, and firing began. For ten minutes or thert'abouts the scenes of the 
morning were reenacted. The Confederates strugghnl hard to perfwt their 
deployments. The woods rang with musketry and artillery. Tlie brush on 
the slope of the hill was mowed away with bullets. A great cloud arose and 
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shut out the woods and the narrow valley l>elow. Colonel Thayer and his 
regiments behaved with great gallantry, and the assailants fell back in con- 
fusion and returned to the intrenchments. W. H. L. Wallace and Oglesby 
re-formed their commands l)ehind Thayer, 8upplie«l them with ammunition, 
and stood at rest waiting for orders. There was then a lull in the battle. 
Even the cannonading c^sed, and everybody was asking. What nextf 
Just then General Grant rode up to where General McClemand and I were 
in conversation. He was almost unattended. In his hand there were some 
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pap<^r8, whi<!h looked like teloj^’ams. Wholly unexcited, he saluted and 
ret?tfiv<«l the salutations of his subordinates. Pi'oceeding at once to busi- 
ness, he dinscted them to retire their commands to the heights out of c^annon 
range, and throw up works. Beenforcements were en route, he said, and it 
was advisable to await their coming. He was then informed of the mishap 
to the First Division, and that the road to Charlotte was open to the enemy. 

In every great man’s careisr then* is a crisis exactly similar to that which 
now overtook (leneral (Irant, and it cannot Ik! better des(;ribed than as a 
crucial test of his natunf. A me<liocn‘ person would have acctipted the news 
as an argument for persistence in his resolution to <*nter upon a siege. Had 
General Grant doin^ so, it is vtny probable his history would have been then 
and tlnm' (tonclmhid. His admirers and di'tractors ar(i alike invite^d to study 
him at this i>r(*(dHe junctun^. It cannot be doubted that he saw with painful 
distinctness the effect of fhe disaster to his right wing. His face flushed 
slightly. With a sudden grip he crushed the papers in his hand. But in an 
instant tluise signs of diHap})oiutment or hesitation — as the reader pleases — 
cleared away. In his ordinary quiet voice he said, addressing himself to both 
offi(!eis, “Gentlemen, the position on th<' right must be retaken.” With that 
h(‘ turned and gallop(Kl off. 

Seeing in tlm road a provisional Itrigade, under Colonel Morgan L. Smith, 
consisting of the 11th Indiana and th<» 8th Missouri Infantry, going, by order 
of (hnieral (\ F. Smith, to the aid of tlu' First Division, I suggested that if 
General Mc(!lern)ind would order Colonel Smith to report to me, I would 
atteinpl to n^cover th(^ lost grouml; and the order having been given, I 
reconnoit('?'ed the hill, <le<('rmiimd upon a place of assault, and arranged my 
order of attack. 1 <diose (Jolonel Smith’s r(»giments to lead, and for that pur- 
pose condinded tluMii to tlu» crest of a hill op})osite a steep bluff covered by 
the eiKuny. The t wo regiments had bcied forun^rly of my brigade. I knew 
they had Ikh'ii admirably drilled in the Zouave tactics, and my confidence in 
Smith and in George F. McGinnis, colonel of the llth, was implicit. I was 
sure they would takt' their men to th(' top of th<' bluff. Colonel Cruft was put 
in line to sujiport them on the right. Colonel Ross, with his regiments, the 
17th and 45)th, and the 4(ith, 57th, and 58th Illinois, were put as su]>port on 
the left. Thayer’s brigade was held in reserve. Thi'se disjmsitions filled the 
time till about 2 o’clo<*k in the afternoon, when heavy cannonading, mixed with 
a long roll of musketry, broke out over on the left, whither it will be necessary 
to transfer the reader. 

The veteran in (H)mmand on the Union left had (contented himself with 
allowing Buckner no rest, keeping up a continual shaq)-shootiug. Early in 
the morning of the 14th he uumIc a demonstration of assault with three of his 
regiments, and though he ])urj>osely withdrew them, he kept the menace 
standing, to the gnat distmmfort of his ris-n-ris. With the patience of an 
old soldier, he waited the pleasun' of th(> general commanding, knowing that 
when the time came he would be called upon. During the battle of the gun- 
boats he rode through his command and grimly joked with them. He who 
never permitted the slightest familiarity from a subordinate, could yet indulge 
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in fatherly ]>leasaii tries with the ranks when he thought circumstances jus- 
tified them. He never for a moment doubteti the courage of volunteers; 
they wtTc not regulars — that was all. If properly led, he believed they would 
storm the gates of his Satanic Majesty. Their hoiu’ of trial was now come. 

From his brief and characteristic conference with McOleruaud and myself, 
General Grant rode ti> General 0. F. Smith. What took place betwi»en them 
is not known, furtb'-r than that he t>rdered an assault upon the outworks as a 
diversion in aid of the assault about to be delivered on the right. General 
Smith i)ersoualty directed his chiefs of brigade to g<*t their regiments ready. 
Colonel John Cook by his (»rder iiu-rejiswl the numla'r of his skirmishers 
already engaged with the enemy. 

Taking Lauman's brigade, General Smith began the advance. They were 
under fire instantly. The guns in the fort joinetl in with the infantry who 
were at the time in the rifle-pits, the gi-eat bmly of the Confederate right wing 
being with General Buckner. The di>f(>nse was gri^atly favored by tin' ground, 
which subjected the assailauts to a double fire from the beginning of the 
abati.s. Tin* men have said that “it looktnl too thick for a rabbit to g<'t 
through.” Geueral Smith, on his horse, tcH)k position in th<> front and <‘enter 
of the line. Oceasi<uially he turned in the saddle !<► s«'<> how tin' alignnu'nt was 
kept. For the most juirt, howt'ver, he held his fac(> steadily toward th(> ein'iny. 
He was, of course, a cons])icuous object for tin' sharp-sluKdersin the rifh'-juts. 
The air around him twitt('re<l with mini<‘-bullels. Ere<>t as if on review, he 
rode on, timing the gait of his horse with tin' movennmt of his colors. A 
soldier said : “ I was nearly scartnl to death, but 1 saw tln> old man’s white 
mustat'he over his shouhl(*r, and w«*nt on.” 

On to the abatis tin' regiments moved without hesitation, leaving a trail of 
dead and wounde<l behind. Tln're the fire st'cmed to get trebly hot, and there 
some of the men halt<*d, whereujwm, se<‘ing the hesitation. General Smith put 
his cap on the ])oint of his sword, held it aloft, and <‘alled out, “ No flinching 
now, my lads? — Hen* — this is the w*uy ! (Vmie on!” lie pic,k<‘d a i)ath 
through the jagg«*d limbs of the trees, holding his <*ai) all the time in sight; 
and the effect w'as magical. The men swarmed in after him, and got through 
in the best order they could — not all of them, alas! On tint other si<le of the 
obstruction they t<x>k the semblanci* of re-formation and charged in after 
their chief, who found himself then between the two fires. Fj) the jiscj'iit he 
rode ; up they followed. At the last moment tlu' k(*<*p(*j*K of the j*ifl«*-pitH 
clambered out and fled. Th<' four regiments ('ugagtKl in the feat — the; 2r)th 
Indiana, and the 2<l, 7th, and 14th Iowa — planbxl their colors on tin* bn'ast- 
work. Later in the day, Buckner came ba^'k with his division ; but all his 
efforts to dislodge Smith were vain. 

We left my dirision alanit to attempt the recapture of the hill, which had 
been the scene of the combat iM-twwn Pillow and McClernand. If only on 
account of the results which folIowe<l that assault, in <*onn<H*tion with the 
heroic |)erfonnanee (»f Geueral G. F. Smith, it is necessary to return to it. 

Riding to my old regiments, — the Hth Missouri and the 11th Indiana, — I 
asked them if they were ready. They demanded the word of me. Waiting 
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a moment for Mor- 
gan L. Smith to light 
a cigar, I called 
out, “ Forward it is, 
then I ” They were 
directly in front of 
the ascent to be 
climbed. Without 
stopping for his sup- 
ports, Colonel Smith 
led them down into 
a broad hollow, and 
catching sight of the 
advance. Cruft and 
Eoss also moved for- 
ward. As the two 
regiments began the 
climb, the 8th Mis- 
souri slightly in the 
lead, a line of fire 
ran along the brow 
of the height. The 
flank companies 
cheered while de- 
ploying as skirmish- 
ers. Their Zouave 
practice proved of 


excellent service to them. Now t)n tht' ground, (!ree{)ing when the fire was hot- 
test, ninning when it slackened, they gained gi’ound with astonishing rapidity, 
and at the same time maintained a fire that was like a sparkling of the earth. 
For the most part the bullets aimed at them passed over their heads and 
took effect in the ranks behind them. Colonel Smith’s cigar was shot off 
close to his lips. Ho took another and called for a match. A soldier ran and 
gave him one. “ Thank you. Take your place now. We are almost up,” he 
said, and, smoking, spurred his horse forward. A few yards from the crest 
of the height the regiments began loading and firing as they advanced. The 
defenders gave way. On the top there was a brief struggle, which was ended 
by Cruft and Ross with their supijorts. 

The whole line then moved forward simultaneously, and never stopped 
until the Confederates were within the works. There had been no occasion 
to call on the reserves. The road to Charlotte was again effectually shut, and 
the battle-field of the morning, with the dead and wounded lying where they 
had fallen, was in possession of the Thii’d Division, which stood halted within 
easy musket-range of the rifle-pits. It was then about half-past 3 cy’cloek in 
the afternoon. I was reconnoitering the works of the enemy preliminary 
to chargiug them, when Colonel Webster, of General Grant’s staff, came to 
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me and repeated the order to fall back out of cannon range and throw up 
breastworks. “The general does not know that we have the hill,” I said. 
Webster replied: “I give you the order as he gave it to me.” “Very well,” 
said I, “ give him my compliments, and say that I have received the order.” 
Webster smiled and rode away. The ground was not vacated, though the 
assault was deferred. In assuming the responsibility, I had no doubt of my 
ability to satisfy General Grant of the correctness of my course ; and it was 
subsequently approved. 

When night fell, the command bivouacked without fire or supper. Fatigue 
parties were told off to look after the wounded ; and in the relief given there 
was no distinction made between friend and foe. The labor extended through 
the whole night, and the surgeons never rested. By sunset the conditions 
of the morning were all restored. The Union commander was free to order 
a general assault next day or resort to a formal siege. 

A great discouragement fell upon the brave men inside the works that 
night. Besides suffering from wounds and bruises and the dreadful weather, 
they were aware that though they had done their best they were held in a 
close grip by a superior enemy. A council of general and field officers was 
held at headquarters, which re- 
sulted in a iinanimous resolution 
that if the position in front of 
General Pillow had not been 
reoccupiod by the Federals in 
strength, the army should effect 
its retreat. A reconnoissance was 
ordered to make the test. Colonel 
Forrest conducted it. He report- 
ed that the ground was not only 
reoccupied, but that the enemy 
were extended yet farther around 
the Confederate left. The council 
then held a final session. 

General Simon B. Buckner, as 
the junior officer present, gave 
his opinion first ; he thought he 
could not successfully resist the 
assault which would l)e made by 
daylight by a vastly superior force. 



But he further remarked, that 
as he understood the principal 


SOWLETT’H MILL (KBK MAP, PAOB 403). 
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object of the defense of Donelson was to cover the movement of General 


Albert Sidney Johnston’s army from Bowling Green to Nashville, if that 


movement was not completed he was of opinion that the defense should be 


continued at the risk of the destruction of the entire force. General Floyd 


replied that General Johnston’s army had already reached Nashville, where- 
upon General Buckner said that “ it would be wrong to subject the army 
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to a virtual massacre, when no good could result from the sacrifice, and that 
the general officers owed it to their men, when further resistance was una- 
vailing, to obtain the best terms of capitulation possible for them.” 

Both Generals Floyd and Pillow acquiesced in the opinion. Ordinarily 
the council would have ended at this point, and the commanding general 
would have addressed himself to the duty of obtaining terms. He would 
have called for pen, ink, and paper, and prepared a note for dispatch to the 
commanding general of the opposite force. But there were circmnstances 
outside the mere military situation which at this juncture pressed themselves 
into consideration. As this was the first surrender of armed men banded 
together for war upon the general government, what would the Federal 
authorities do with the prisoners ? This question was of application to aU 
the gentlemen in the council. It was lost to view, however, when General 
Floyd announced his ptirpose to leave with two steamers which were to be 
down at daylight, and to take with him as many of his division as the 
steamers could carry away. 

General Pillow then remarked that there were no two persons in the Con- 
federacy whom the Yankees wouhi rather capture than himself and General 
Floyd (who had been Buchanan’s Secretary of War, and was under indict- 
ment at Washington). As to the propriety of his accompanying General 
Floyd, the latter said, coolly, that the question was one for every man to 
decide for himself. Buckner was of the same view, and added that as for 
himself he regarded it as his duty to stay with his men and share their fate, 
whatever it might be. Pillow persisted in leaving. Floyd then directed Gen- 
eral Buckner to consider himself in command. Immediately after the council 
was concluded. General Floyd pn^pared for his departuio. His first move 
was to have his brigade drawn up. The pe<*uliarity of the step was that, 
with the exception of one, the 20th Mississippi regiment, his regiments were 
all Virginians. A short time before daylight the two steamboats airived. 
Without loss of time the general hastened to the river, embarked with his 
Virginians, and at an early hour cast loose from the shore, and in good time, 
and safely, he reached Nashville. He never satisfactorily explained upon 
what principle he appropriated aU the transportation on hand to the use of 
his particular command. 

Colonel Forrest was present at the council, and when the final resolution 
was taken, he promptly announced that he neither could nor would surren- 
der his command. The bold trooj)er had no qualms upon the subject. He 
assembled his men, all as hardy as himself, and after reporting once more at 
headquarters, he moved out and plunged into a slough formed by backwater 
from the river. An icy crust covered its surface, the wind blew fiercely, 
and the darkness was unrelieved by a star. There was fearful floundering 
as the command followed him. At length he struck dry land, and was safe. 
He was next heard of at Nashville. 

General Buckner, who throughout the affair bore himself with dignity, 
ordered the troops back to their positions and opened communications 
with General Grant, whose laconic demand of “ unconditional surrender,” 
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FAC-SIMILE OF THE ORIOINAL “ UWCOIOJmONAL BURBEKDEB DISPATCH. 

The ori^iiil of the dispatch was obtained by CTberles Dr. Wullaoe that It was the original dispatch. The 
L. Webster & Co., publishers of General Grant’s “ Mem> alnive is an exact reproduction of the original dispatch 
olrs,” from Dr. James K. Wallace, of Litchfield, Conn., in every particular, except that, in order to adapt it 
who received it, November 28th, 1868, from his relative to the width of the page, the word, Sir,” has been 
by marriage, GeneralJohn A. Rawlins, who, as chief of lowered to the line beneath, and the words, **1 am, 
staff to General Grant, had the custody, after the cap> sir, very respectfully,” have been raised to the Une 
ture,^ of General Buolnier*e papers. General Rawlins told above. — Editoba< 
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in his reply to General Buckner’s overtures, became at once a watchword 
of the war. 

The Third Division was astir very early on the 16th of February. The 
regiments began to form and close up the intervals between them, the inten- 
tion being to charge the breastworks south of Dover about breakfast-time. 
In the midst of the preparation a bugle was heard and a white flag was seen 
coming from the town toward the pickets. I sent my adjutant-general to 
meet the flag half-way and inquire its purpose. Answer was returned that 
General Buckner had capitulated during the night, and was now sending 
information of the fact to the commander of the troops in this quarter, that 
there might be no further bloodshed. The division was ordered to advance 
and take possession of the works and of all public property and prisoners. 
Leaving that agreeable duty to the brigade commanders, I joined the officer 
bearing the flag, and with my staff rode across the trench and into the town, 
till we came to the door of the old tavern already described, where I dis- 
mounted. The tavern was the headquarters of General Buckner, to whom I 
sent my name ; and being an acquaintance, I was at once admitted. 

I found General Buckner with his staff at breakfast. He met me with 
politeness and dignity. Turning to the officers at the table, he remarked : 
“General Wallace, it is not necessary to introduce you to these gentle- 
men ; you are acquainted with them all.” They arose, came forward one by 
one, and gave their hands in salutation. I was then invited to breakfast, 
which consisted of com bread and coffee, the best the gallant host had in his 
kitchen. We sat at the table about an hour and a half, when General 
Grant arrived and took temporary possession of the tavern as his head- 
quarters. Later in the morning the army marched in and completed the 
possession. 
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THE OPPOSING FORCES AT FORT DONELSON, TENN. 

Tbe oompoeitioii and lo 0 «ee of eaoli army as horo stated grive the irlst of all tlie data obtainable in the Official Records. 
K stands lor killed ; w for wounded ; m w for mortally wounded ; m for captured or missing ; o for captured.— Kuitors. 

COMPOSITION AND LOSSES OF THE UNION ARMY. 

Brig.'Oen. Ulysses 8. Grant. 


Fibst DnogiON. Brig.-Gcn. John A. MoCleriiand. Pirsi 
Brigade^ Col. Richard J. Oglesby: 8th HI.. Lieut.'CoL 
Frank L. Rhoads; I8th IIL. Col. Michael K. Lawler (w). 
Oapt. Daniel H. Brush (w). Capt. Samuel B. Marks; 29th 
'BL, Col. James S. Bearden; 30th III., Lieut. -Col. Ellas 
8. Dennis; 31st 111., Col. John A. Logan (w) ; Battery D. 
9d HE Lt. Arty., Capt. Jasper M. Dresser; Battery E, ad 
IIL Lt. Artillery, Lieut. G. C. Gumbart : A and B, 2d 
BL Cavalry, Capts. John R. Ilotaling and Thomas J. 
Larrlson; C, 2d, and 1, 4th U. 8. Cavalry, Lieut. James 
Powell ; Ind’p’t companies 111. Cavalry, Capts. E. Car- 
michael, James J. DoUins, M. J. O'Hariiett, and Lieut. 
Ezra King. Brigade loss : k, 184 ; w, 603; iii, 6G == 853. 
Second Brigade, Col. W. H. L. Wallace: 11th 111., Lieut.- 
CoL T. E. G. Ransom (w), Mt^or Garrett Kevins (tem- 
porarily) ; 20th m., Col. C. Carroll Marsh ; 45th 111., Col. 
John E. Smith ; 48th 111., Col. Ishaui K. Ilayule (temp(»- 
rarily commanding Third Brigade), Lleut.-Col. Thomas 
H. Smith (k) ; Battery B, 1st III. Lt. Artillery, Capt. Ezra 
Taylor ; Battery D, Ist III. Lt. Artillery, Capt. Edward 
McAllister; 4th III. Cavalry, Col. T. Lyle Dickey. Bri- 
gade loss: k, 99 ; w, 360 ; iii, 98 =*547. T?iird Brigade, Col. 
Wm. R. Morrison (w), Col. Lt^ouard F Ross: 17tli 111., 
Mt^or Francis M. Smith, (’apt. Henry H. Bush; 49th 111., 
Lieut.-Col. Phlueas Pease. Brigade loss ; k, 28 ; w, 10.'»; 
m, 19 := 152. 

Becond Division, Brig.-Geii. (iiarlcs F. Smith. Firet 
Brigade, Col. John McArthur : 9th 111., Llent.-Col. Jesse 
J. Phillips: 12th 111., Lieut.-Ool. Augustus I.. Clietlaiu ; 
41st 111., Col. Isaac C. Pugh. Brigade loss : k, 69; w, 34a ; 
IQ, 20 s 429. Third Brigade, Col. John Co<»k: 7tli III., 
Lleut.-Col. Andn^w J. Habco(;k ; 60th 111., Col. Moses M. 
Bane ; 62d Ind., Col. James M. Smith ; 12th Iowa, Col. J. 
J. Woods ; 13th Mo., Col. Crufts J. Wright ; Batteries J). 
H,aiid K, ist Mo. Lt. Artillery, Capts. Henry Klclmrdson, 
F. Welker, and Gciorge H. Stone. Brigade loss : k, 10; w. 
The total loss of the Union forces (army and navy) was 


109 ; m, 2 = 121. Fourth Brigade, CJol. Jacob Q. Lauman; 
26th Ind., Col. James C. Veatch ; 2d Iowa, Col. James M. 
Tuttle; 7th Iowa, Lieut. -Col. James C. Parrott; 14th 
Iowa, Col. William T. Shaw; Blrge’a Mo. Sharp-shooters. 
Brigade loss : k, 56 ; w. 301 ; m, 1 ss 367. Fifth Brigade, 
Col. Morgan L. Smith: 11th Ind., Col. George F. MoGln- 
nls ; 8th Mo., Mt\jor John McDonald. Brigade loss : k, 11 ; 
w, 69 = 80. 

Third Division, Brtg.-Gen. I.iew Wallace. First 
Brigade, CoL Charles Cruft: Slst Ind., Lleut.-Col. John 
Osborn, MHjor Fred. Am ; 44th Ind,, OoL Hugh B. Reed ; 
17th Ky\, Col. John H. McHenry. Jr.; 25th Ky., Col. James 
M. Shaikelford. Brigade^ loss : k, 36 ; w, 182 ; in, 16 « 283. 
Second Brigade [attaobed to the Third Brigade]: 48th 
111., (^ol. John A. Davis; 57th 111., Col. Silas D. Baldwin ; 
68th 111., Col. William F. Lynch; 20th Ohio, Col. Charles 
Whittlesey. Brigade loss : k, 6 ; w, 16 ; iii, 1 =i22. Third 
Brigade, (’ol. John M. Thayer; Ist Neb., Lleut.-Col. 
Wm. I). McC(>rd; 68th Ohio, Lleut.-Col. F. F. Rempcl; 
Oftth Ohio, Col. B. II. Steodinan; 76th Ohio, Col. Wm. 
B. Woods. Brigade loss: k, :i; w, 24; in, 1=28. Pno(- 
tarhed: Battery A, 1st 111. Lt. Artillery, Lieut P. P. 
Wood; A, 32d 111. Infantry, Ciipt. Henry Davidson. 
Loss : w, 10. 

IRON-CLADS AND OUN-BoATS, Flug-Offlcer Audrcw 11. 
Foote (w>. St. Louis (flag-ship), Lleiit. Leonard Paul- 
ding, k, 2; w, 8; Oarond etet, Conimmidvr Henry Walke, 
k, 6; w, 28; Louisville, Commander BeiOainin M. Dove, 
k, 4;w, 6; Pittsburgh, Lieut. Egbeil Thompson, w, 2; 
Tyler, Lieut.-Com. Wlllhim Owln ; Conestoga, lAowt. -Cam. 
S. L. Phelps. Total loss : k, 11 ; w, 43 = 54. The vessels 
which had been in action at Fort Henry (see page 362) 
carried the Hmiiearinaiueutut Fort Doiielson. TheLoM*#- 
viW' and Pittsburgh wcTe eac/h armed with 6 32-pounders, 
3 8-iiieh, and 4 rifled 42-pound(irH. The Louisville had also 
1 12-pouiKler i)oaGhowltzer. 

510 killed, 2152 wounded, 224 captured or mlsHiiig = 28«6. 


COMPOSITION AND LOSSES OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


1 Brig.-Geu. Gideou J. Pillow, 2 Brig-Gen. John B. Floyd, 3 Brlg-Geii. Bliuon B. Buckner (e). 


Buckner’s Division. Second Brigade, Col. Wm. E. 
Baldwin : 2d Ken., Col. R. W. Hanson; 14th Miss., Moi]. 
W. L. Doss; 20th Miss., Mh,]. W. N. Brown ; 26tli Miss., 
Col. A. K. Reynolds; 26th Teiin., Col., John M. Llllard ; 
4lst Teiin., Col. Robert Farquharson. Third Brigade, 
Col. John C. Brown : 3d Teiin., Lieut. -Col. T. M. Gordon 
(w),Mi\). N. F. Chealrs; 18th Teuii., Col. J. B. Palmer; 
82d Tenn., Col. E. C. Cook. Artillery: Kentucky Bat- 
tery, Capt, R. E. Graves; Tenn. Battery, Capt. T. K. 
Porter (w), Lieut. John W\ Morton ; Jackson’s Va. But 
tery. Division loss : k uud w, 577 (approximate). 

Johnson’s Command deft wing), Brig-Gen. Bushrod R. 
Johnson. JIeiman*s Brigade, Col. A. Heimaii ; 27th Ala., 
Col. A. A. Hughes ; 10th Tenn., Lleut.-Col. R W. Mae- 
Gavock ; 42d Tenn., CoL W. A. Quarles ; 48th Tenn., CoL 
W. M. Voorhies; 53d Tenn., Col, A. H. Aliemathy, 
Lieut.-Col. Thomas F. Winston; Tenn. Battery, Capt. 
Frank Maney (w). Davidsoris Brigade, CoL T. J. David- 
son, Col. J. M. Slmonton; 8th Ky., LleuGCoL H. B. 
Lyon ; Ist Miss., COl. J. M. Simonton, Llent-Col. A 8. 
Hamilton; 8d Miss , Lieut.-Col. J. M. Wells ; 7th Texas, 


CoL John Gregg. Brigade loss: k, 68; w, 218 = 286. 
Drake^s Brigade, Col. .Toseph Drake: Ala. Battalion, 
MaJ. John B. Garvin ; Iflth Ark., C’ol. J. J. (4ee ; 4th Miss., 
MmJ. T. N. Adair; Tenn. Battalion, Col. B, M. Browder. 

Floyd’s Division. First Brigade, Col. (4. C. Wharton : 
5lRt Va., Lient-Col. J. M. Mussie ; 56th Va., (’apt. G. W. 
Davis. Brigade loss : k, 17; w, 80 ; m, 120 = 217. Second 
Brigade, CoL John Meransland ; 36th Va.. Lieut.-C’oL 
L. W. Reid ; fwith Va , Mid- Thomas Bmltli. Brtga-deloss; 
k, 24 ; w, 91 = 116. Artillery : Va. Butteries, Captains D. 
A. Freiieh and J. II. Guy; Green’s Ken. Buttery. 

Garrison Pokuks, Col. J. W. Head, CoL ,T. E. Ball(‘y : 
30th Tenn., MiM. J. J. Turner; 49th Tenn., CoJ. J. E. 
Bailey ; fiOth Tenn., Col. (\ A. Biigg. Fort Batteries, Capt. 
Joseph Dixon (k), Capt. Jaeoh CulhertMon : A, 30th 
Tenn.. Capt. B G. Bid well ; A, 50th Tenn., Capt. T. W. 
Beaumont; Maury (Tenn.) Battery, Capt. R. R. Ross. 

Cavalry: Tenn. Regiment, CoL N. B, Forrest; 9th 
Tenn. Battalion, Lteut.-Col. George Gantt; Milton’s 
Company TeiinesHCM*.. Vnattached: Tennessee Battalion 
Infantry, Mi^or 8. H. Colins. 


The total loss of the CJonfederato army Is not definitely stated. General Gideon J. Pillow says, in his report, that 
in killed and wounded it was about two thousand. With w^gard to the numlier of Confederates captured, General 
Grant says In his “ Memoirs ” : ** I asked Gksneral Btiekner about what force he had to surrender. He replied that 
he could not tell with any degree of accuracy ; that all the sick and weak had been sent Nashville while we were 
about Port Henry ; that Floyd and Pillow had left during the night, taking many men with them ; and that Forrest, 
and probably others, had also escaped during the preee^g night; the numlx^r of casnulties he could not tell ; but 
he said I would not find fewer than 12,000, nor more than 15,000.” Bnt General Bnckiier savs. in his official report, 
that ** the aggregate of the army, never greater than 12,000, was now reduced to less than 9000 after the departure 
of (General Floyd's brigade.” 
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THE " CAHONOELfl " ftaMTlNO FONT OONELftON, FCBNUARy II, 1»»Z. FROM A SKETCH BY REAR-ADMIRAL WALKE. 


THE WESTERN FLOTILLA AT FORT DONELSON, ISLAND 
NUMBER TEN, FORT BILLOW AND MEMPHIS. 

HY IIIONUY WADKI'L lilOA li ADMl KAL. V. S. N. 

O N ilii) 7t h of F(4)iTiary, t h<^ day afti^r th(^ (‘aptiirc of Fort Heiiiy, I received 
on board tlu^ ('armidrlrt Colontds Wel)ster, Rawlins, and McPherson, with 
a coniimiiy of troops, and iind(‘r instnadions from (Teneral Grant proceeded 
nj) the TeiinessiH* l{iv<n‘, and (*oin])l<*t(Ml the destruction of the bridge of the 
Memi>his and Bowling Onnui Railroad. 

On iTdurning from that ex}>edition Gen(‘ral Grant requested me to hasten 
to Fort Donelson with tlu^ (Uirondvlri^ Tylrr^ and L(uin(/ton^ and announce 
my arrival by tiring signal guns. Thc^ objecd of this movement was to take 
possession of tln^ river as soon as ]K)ssible, to engage the enemy’s attention 
by making formidal)U» <li*nionstrations Indore the fort, and to prevent it 
from being reihifoivnni. On February 10th thi^ (^irondclct alone (towed by the 
transport Alys) proceiMled ui) th<^ Cuml>erland River, and on the 12th arrived 
a few miles bcdow tlie fort. 

Fort Doiudson o(*cu|)iod one of the best defensive positions on the river. 
It was built on a bold l)luff about 120 feet in height, on the west side of the 
river, where it makes a slight l)end to the eastward. It had 3 batteries, 
mounting in all bo guns: thi» lower, about twenty feet above the water; tlie 
socoiid, about fifty feet above the water; the third, on the summit. j 

^Tho armament of the fort eonsisted of “ten Captain .Taeob Culbertson, with Captains Boss, 
32-poundor ^uns (two of them sliip eaironadesh Heaumont, and Bidwell in separate command of 
one H-ineh howitzer, two nondescript ft-pounders, the jjuns of the lower batteries. Captain Dixon 
one 1 0-inch Columbiad, and one rifled pun throwing was killed in the action of the lath with the Caron- 
a conical shell of 1 28 pounds.” The garrison w'as dekt by a shot which dismounted one of his guns — 
commanded by Colonel J. E. Bailey, the artillery ‘Hhe only damage done to the batteries during the 
by Captain Joseph Dixon, and after his death by siege.” (Captain Culbertson’s report.) — Editobs, 
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When the Carondrlct, her tow beiujj: east off, eanie in sight of tlu' fort ami 
proceeded up to witiiin long range of the batteri(*s, not a living creature 
could be seen. The hills and woods on the west side of the river hid part of 
the enemy’s formidable defenses, which were lightly covei'(*d with snow; but 
the black rows of heavy guns, pointing down on us, remimled me of the dis- 
mal-looking sepulchers cut in the rot^ky cliffs near Jerusalem, but far more 
repulsive. At 12:50 p. m., to immask the silent enemy, and to announct* my 
arrival to General Grant, I ordered the bow-guns to be fired at the fort. 
Only one shell fell .^hort. Thei*e was no ivsponse except tin* ('cho from the 
hills. The fort apjieared to have In'cn evacuated. After firing ten shells 
into it, the Carondch t dropped down the river about three' mih's and anchore'd. 
But the sound of her guns aroustnl our soldiers on the southern sidi' of the 
fort into action ; oik' report says that when they heard tin* guns of tlu* araiit- 
enurrier of the fleet, they gave cheer upon chec'i’, and rather than pt'rmit the 
sailors to get ahead of them again, they engaged in skirmi.shes with tlu' en- 
emy, and began the battk' of the three days following. On tht' (’aroiidrlcf we 
were isolated and beset with dang(*rs from tin' enemy’s lurking sharp-shooters. 

On the Kith a dispatch was received from General Oraiit, informing me 
that he had arrived the day before, and had succeed<'d in gi'tting his army in 
position, almost entirely investing the ('iiemy’s works. “Most of our bat- 
tei’ies,” he said, “are established, and the r(*main(ier soon will Im‘. If you 
will advance with your gun-boat at 10 o’clock in th(' imu’ning, we will be 
ready to take advantag(' of any divt'rsioJi in our favor.” 

T immediately complied with these instriK'tions, and at !<:05, with tin' 
('arondrlet alone and under cov(*r of a h<*avily wooded jM>int, firc'd Kit) 
70-jK)und and ()4-j)ound shells at the fort. W*' n'ceived in n'turn th(' 
fire of all the enemy’s guns that could be brought to la-ar on the (Uiron- 
dclet, w’hich siistained but little damagt^, ('xc(')»t from two shots. One, a 
328-pound solid, at 11:30 struck tin* corner of our port broa<lsid(‘ casiunate, 
passed through it, and in its progress towai-d the cenb'r of our boilers 
glanced over the temporary barricade in front of the boilers. It tln'ii i»asHexl 
over the steam-drum, struck the beams of the upj)ci' dtM'k, carried away the 
railing around the engine-room and burst the steam-heater, and, glancing 
back into the engine-room, “seemed to bound after the men,” as one of the 
engineers said, “like a wild beast pursuing its prey.” 1 have ]ireK<‘rve<l this 
ball as a souvenir of the fight at Fort Donelson. When it burst through the 
side of the Carondelcf, it knockcKl down and wounded a dozen m«'n, seven of 
them severely. An immense quantity of splinb'rs was blown through the 
vessel. Some of them, as fine as needle.s, shot through the clothes of th«» 
men like arrows. Several of th(^ wouiide<l wer<^ so much exc'ih'd by the sud- 
denness of the event and the sufferings of their comra<leK, that they were not 
aware that they themselves had In^'n struck until th«*y felt tln^ bhxxl run- 
ning into their shoes. Upon receiving this shot we ceased firing for a whihi. 

After dinner we sent the wounded on board the Alps, repaired damages, 
and, not expecting any assistance, at 12:15 we resumed, in accordance with 
General Grant’s request, and bombarded the fort until dusk, when nearly all 
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our lO-inch and 15-iiich shells were expended. The firing from the shore 
having ceased, we retired. 

At 11:30 on the night of the 13th Flag-OflScor Foote arrived below Fort 
Donelson with the iron-elads St. Louisj Lonisrillr^ and J^iftshurflhj and the 
wooden gun-boats Tt/lcr and C(mesfofla. On the 14th all the hard materials 
in the vessels, such as chains, lumber, and bags of coal, we]*e laid on the upper 
decks to protect them from the plunging shots of tlie enemy. At 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon our fleet advanced to attack the fort, the Louisrille being on the 
west side of the rivi^r, the Sf. Louis (flag-steamer) next, then the Pittsbur/fh 
and Carondelet on tlie east sid(' of the rivei\ The wooden gun-boats were 
about a thousand yards in the rear. When we started in line abreast at a 
moderate speed, the LonisviUe and Pittshunfh., not keeping up to their }>osi- 
tions, were hailed from the flag-st(‘amer to ‘‘sti^am u}).’’ At 3:30, wlum about 
a mile and a lialf from the fort, two shots wei'i' fired at us, both falling short. 
When within a mih^ of the fort the St. Louis optmed fire, and tlu^ other iron- 
clads followed, slowly and d(diberat(4y at first, but mor(» ra})idly as the fleet 
advanced. The flag-officer hailed the (UiroudeU t^ and ordcu'ed us not to fire 
so fast. Some of our shells went ovei* the fort, and almost into our camp 
beyond. As we drew iieanu*, tlu^ (uu^my’s liri^ greatly increas(Hi in fonn* and 
effect. But, the officers and crew of the Paroudrirt having rec(mtly b(‘en 
long under fire, and liaving be(*dne practiced in fighting, luT gunners w(M*e as 
cool and composed as old vett»rans. We lu^ard the d<‘atening cnv'k of tlie 
bursting shells, the <*rash of the solid shot, and tlu^ whizzing of tragnients of 
shell and wood as th(‘y sped through the vessel. Soon a 128-j>oun(hM* struck 
our anchor, smashed it into flying l>olts, and bounded ov(‘r tlu^ V(‘ss(*l, taking 
away a part of our smoke-stack; then another (Uit away the iron boat -davits 
as if they were pip(‘-stems, whereujKm the lK>at dro]>p<Hi into the wat(U\ 
Another rippt'd up the iron jdatiiig an<l glan<*ed ov(^r; anotlu‘r W(Uit through 
the plating and lodged in thelu^av^y casemate; anotlu^r stiuick the j)ilot-lious(^, 
knocked the plating to pieces, and S(Uit fragments of iron and splintcM’s into 
the pilots, one of whom fell mortally woundinl, and was taken l>elow; another 
shot took away the remaining boat-davits and tlu^ boat witli tluun; and still 
they came, harder and faster, taking flag-staffs and smoke-stacks, and tearing 
off the side armor as lightning tears the l)ark from a treo. Our men fought 
desperately, but, under the excitement of the (Xicasion, loaded too liastily, and 
the port rifled gun exploded. One of the crew, in his account of the exjdosion 
soon after it occurred, said: ^‘I was serving tin* gun with shell. When it 
exploded it knocked us all down, killing none, but wounding over a dozen men 
and spreading dismay and confusion among us. For about two minutes 1 was 
stunned, and at least five minutes elapsed before I could tell what was the 
matter. When I found out that I was more scared than hurt, although suffering 
from the gunpowder which I had inhaled, I looked forward and saw our gun 
lying on the deck, split in three pit^ces. Tlnm the cry ran through the boat 
that we were on fire, and my duty as pump-man calfinl me to the pumps. 
While I was there, two shots entere<l our l>f>w-ports and kilknl four men and 
wounded several others. They were borne past me, three with their heads 
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off. The sight almost sickened me, and I turned my head away. Our master’s 
mate came soon after and ordered us to our quarters at the gun. I told him 
the gun had burst, and that we had caught fii*e on the upper deck from the 
enemy’s shell. He then said: ^ Never mind the fire; go to your quarters.’ 
Then I took a station at the starboard tac.kle of another rifled bow-gun and 
remained there until tha close of the fight.” The carj)enter and his men extin- 
guished the flames. 

When within four hundred yards of the fort, and while the Confederates 
were running f7*()rn their lower battery, our pilot-house was struck again and 
anotln^r i)ilot woundcnl, our whe(*l was broken, and shells from the rear boats 
were bursting over us. All four of our boats were shot away and dragging 
in the water. On looking out to luing our broadside guns to bear, we saw 
that the otlnn* gun-boats were rapidly falling ba(*.k out of line. The PitLshurgh 
in her hasten to tur*n struck the stern of the CarondeUi^ and broke our star- 
board ruddier, so that we w<n‘(^ obliged to go ahead to ch-ar the Pittsburgh and 
the point of rocks b(*low. Tin* julot ^)f the St. Louis was killed, and the pilot 
of the LouisriUr. was wounded. Both vessels had their wheel-ropes shot 
away, and tlu^ nam W(n‘e ))revent(Ml from steering the Louisrille with the 
tiller-roy)es at Hk'i st(Tii by the sladls from th(^ rear boats bursting over them. 
Th(^ St. Louis and LouisriUr^ becoming unnmuagcnible, were compelled to 
droj) out of battl(‘, and the Pittsburgh followed; all had suffered severely 
from t[ie.(uiemy’s fin\ Flag-Officer Fooh^ was wounded while standing by 
th(3 pilot of th(^ St. Louis wlaui 1 h^ was killtMl. We were then about 350 yards 
from th(^ fort. 

Tli(n‘e was no alt(‘riiative for tlu^ (UtroudHvt in that narrow stream but to 
keep her la^ad to the (MKHiiy and iim into the fort with her two bow-guns, to 
pr(^vent it, if jK)ssibl(^, from ndiiniing her lire effe(dively. The (memy saw 
thal sh(^ was in a maiiiKM- l(d*t to his m(M-(*y, and (‘om^entrated the fire of all 
his batt(M’i(^s upon her. In ndurn, tla^ (UirondidvVs guns were W(‘ll served to 
the hist shot. Our a(‘ting gunner, John Hall, was just th(‘ man for the 
oc(*.asion. He (*ame forward, otfcriMl his services, and with my sanction took 
charges of the starboard-bow idfhMl gun. He instructed the men to obey his 
warnings and follow his motions, and In^ told them that when he saw a shot 
coming In^ would (‘all out “ Down ” and stoo}) behind the breech of the gun as 
he did so ; at tlu' same instant th(‘ men W(‘re to stand away from the bow- 
})orts. N(Mirly (‘V(‘ry shot from the fort struck the bows of the Carondelet. 
Most of thi>m W('r(' linxl on the ricoclnd and (*ould be jdainly seen skip- 
ping on the watcM- before tlu'y struck. The enemy’s object was to sink the 
gun-boat by striking her just Ixdow the water-line. They soon succeeded in 
planting two 32-})ound shots in her bow, between wind and water, which made 
her leak badly, but h(>r (‘(nnpartinents k(q>t l)er from sinking until we could 
plug uj) the shot-holes. Three shots struck the starboard casemating ; four 
8truc‘k the port casmnating forward of the rifl(^gun ; one struck on the star- 
board sid(\ betw(>en the water-line and plank-sheer, cutting through the 
planking ; six shots struck the pilot-house, shattering one section into pieces 
and cutting through the iron casing. The smoke-stacks were riddled. 
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THB GUN-BOATH AT FORT IH»NRL80K (FEBRUARY 14, 1802)- 
TIIE LANI» A'ITA(’K IN THE I»I8TAN(TE. 

AFTER A SKETCH BY l:KA R-ADMIRAL M'AEKK. 


Our gunners kept np a eonstant firing 
while we were falling hack ; and the warn- 
ing words, Look out ! ” ‘‘ Down ! ” were 

often heard, and heeded by nearly all the gun-cn'ws. On ont^ occasion, while 
the men were at tin* muzzle of the middle l)ow-gun, loading it, tln^ warning 
came just in time for th(nn to jump aside as a ;{2-]>ounder stru(*k tlie Iowit 
sill, and glancing uj) stru(*k th(‘ ujiper sill, then, falling on the inn(‘r (Mlg(^ of 
the lower sill, houmUMl on deck and spun around like a top, but hurt no one. 
It was very evidinit that if tin' men who were loading had not obeycnl the 
order to drop, several of them would have kilhHl. So I r(‘p<uit<‘d tlie 
instrucdions and warned the men at th(‘ guns and the (*rew g(m(n*ally to bow 
or stand off from the ports when a shot was schui coming. But some of the 
young men, from a spirit of bravado or from a belief in th(‘ doctrim* of fatal- 
ism, disregarded the instinictions, saying it was usek^ss to attem])t to dodge 
a cannon-ball, and they would trust to luck. The warning words, Look 
out I’’ ‘‘Down I’’ were again soon heard; down went the gunner and his men, 
as the whizzing shot glanced on the gun, taking off the gunner’s caj) and the 
heads of two of the young men who trusb^l to luck, and in defiance of the 
order were standing up or passing Ix^hind him. This shot killed another man 
also, who was at the last gun of the starlx)ard side, and disabled the gun. It 
came in with a hissing sound ; three sharp spats and a heavy bang told the 
sad fate of three brave comrades. Before the decks were well 8and(*d, there 
was so much blood on them that our men could not work the guns without 
slipping. 

We kept firing at the enemy so long as he was within range, to prevent 
him from seeing us through the smoke. 
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The ('aronddet was the fii’st in and 
the last out of the fight, and was more 
damaged than any of the other gun- 
boats, as the boat-carpenters who re- 
paired them subsequently informed 
me. She was much longer under fire 
than any other vessel of the flotilla; 
and, according to the report of the 
Se(^r(^taTy of the Navy, her loss in 
killed and wounded was nearly twice 
as gi'eat as that of all the other gun- 
boats together. She fired more shot 
and shell into Fort Donelson than 
any other gun-boat, and was struck 
fifty -four times. These facts are given 
because a disposition was shown by 
(correspondents and naval historians 
to ignore the services of the Caron- 
ddd on tills and other occasions. 

In th(c action of the 14th all of the 
armored vessels were fought with the greatest energy, skill, and courage, until 
disabled by the enemy’s heavy shot. In his official report of the battle the flag- 
officer said: “ Tlie officers and nn'ii in this hotly (contested but unequal fight be- 
haved with tlie greatest gallantry and determination.” [For losses, see p. 429.] ^ 
Although the gun-boats were repulsccd in this action, the demoralizing 
effect of tlncir cannonade, and of the heavy and well-sustained fire of the 
Carotiddd on the day bid’oric, must have been very great, and contributed in 
no small degince to the successful ojxcratious of the army on the following day. 

After the battle I called upon the flag-officer, ami found him suffering 
from his wounds. Ihc ask(cd me if 1 could have run past the fort, something 
I should not hav(c v(cntui'ed upon without p('rmis8ion. 

The l.'ith was employed in the burial of our slain comrades. I read the 
Episcopal service on board the Cnronddd, under our flag at half-mast ; and 
the sailoi's borc' their late companions to a lonely field within the shadows of 
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MAI* OF THE UKtJION OF THE FI.OTII.LA 
Ol'ICUATIONH. 


J From tho report of (Captain B. Bidwell, 

the only officer connected with the heavy batter- 
ies of Fort DonelHon who was fortunate enough to 
escape,” we take this account of the engagtuuent : 

“ All waM quiet until the evening of the lith (Friday), 
when 4 iMiatfl came around the point, arranged theiu- 
Belvoa In line of battle, and inivaiieed alowly, but hUmuI- 
Ib’, up the river to within 200 yardn of our battt^ry, and 
holtcHl, when a nioat IneeHaant tlrei wan kept U|> for 
some time. We wen** oitlen’d to hold inir tli*e until they 
got within range of our 22-]HuinderH. We remained iH'r- 
f€>otly allent, while they caine over about one and a half 
milea, iMUiring a heavy Hn* of ahot and ahell uptin us all 
the time. Two more boata came around the point and 
threw shell at u«. Our gunnera were InexiK'rieiiced and 
knew very lltUe of the tlrlug of heavy gun«. They, 
however, did aome excellent ahootlng. The rifle<l giin 
was diaabled by the ramming of a cartridge while the 
wire was in the vent, it being left in there by a oareloae 


gunner,— being bent, It eould not be got out,— but the 
two eenter boata wen> both disabled, the left-center (I 
think) by a rieoehet shot entering one of the imrt-holes, 
wlilch nrci tolerably large. The right-center boat was 
ver 3 * soon iiOuretl liy a ball atriking her on top, and also 
a din^d ahot in tin* port hole, w hen ahe fell back, the 
two flank boata eloalng in behind them and protecting 
them from our Are in retreat. I think these two were 
not aorloual.y iidured. They muat have fired near two 
thouHand ahot and ahell at ua. Our Ooluinbiad flred 
about 27 tlmea, tlie rifled gun verj' few times, and the 
32-poundera about 45 or 50 rounds each. A gi^at many 
of our balls took effect, being well aimed. I am confi- 
dent the ettieiency of the guu-tM>at Is In the gun it carries 
rather than in the Imat Itself. We can whip them always 
if our men will only stand to their guns. Not a man 
of all oura waa hurt, notwithstanding they threw grape 
at us. Their lire was more destructive to our works at 
2 milea than at 200 yards. They over-fired us from that 
distoucc.” 
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the hills. Wlienthoy were about to lower the lii-st coffin, a Roman Catholic 
priest appeared, aid his services being accepted, he read the prayers for the 
dead. As the last ser\dce was ended, the sound of the battle being waged by 
General Grant, lik<‘ the rumbling of distant thunder, was the only requiem 
for our departed shipmates. 

On Sunday, the 16th, at dawn, Fort Donelson surrendered and the gun- 
boats steamed up t(> Dover. After religious services the CanmddH proceeded 
back to Cam), and amved there on the morning of the 17th, in such a dense fog 
that she passed below the town uunoti(*.ed, and had great difficulty in finding 
the landing. There had been a report that the enemy was coming from 
Columbus to atta(*k Cairo during the absence of its defenders ; and while the 
Caroudelet was caul iously feeling her way back and blowing her whistle, some 
people imagined she was a Confederate gun-boat about to land, and made 
hasty preparations to leave the place. Our announcement of the victory at 
Fort Donelson (dianged theii* dejeidion into joy and exultation. On the fol- 
lowing morning an ord(‘r coiigi’atulating the officers and men of the Caroudelet 
was re(*eived from Flag-Offi<*er Foote. 

A few days lat<‘r the Caroudelet was taken U}) on the ways at Mound 
City, Illinois, — six or seven miles above Cairo on the Ohio River, — for 
repairs; and a crowd of (carpenters worked on her night and day. After the 
repaii’S were completed, she was ordered to make the experiment of backing 
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up-stream, which proved a laughable faihire. She would sheer from one side 
of the river to the other, and with two anchors astern she could not be held 
steady enough to fight her bow-guns down-stream. She dragged both anchors 
alternately, until they came together, and the experiment failed completely. 

On the morning of the 23d the flag-officer made a reeonnoissance to Colum- 
bus, Kentucky, with four gun-boats and two mortar-boats, accompanied by 

toga, convoying five trans- 
looked more formidable 
fired two 
with the 

■<-*)) 


the wooden gun-boat Cones- 
ports. The fortifications 
than ever. The enemy ^ % 
sent up a transport 
was said, of effect- 
ing an exchange 


guns, and 
pretext, it 





THE MORTAK-BOAT8 AT IBLANI) 
NUMBER TEN. 


of prisoners. I But 
at that time, as we 
learned afterward from 
a credil)le source, the evac- ) 
nation of the fort (wiiich 
General Grant’s successes at 
Forts Henry and Domdson had made ueces-sary) was going on, and the last 
raft and barge loads of all the movable munitions of war were descending 
the river, which, with a large quantity previously taken away, could and 
would have been captured by our fleet if we had received this information 
in time. On the 4th of March anothei- reeonnoissance in force was made 
with all the gun-boats and four mortar-boats, and the fortress had still a for- 
midable, life-like appearance, though it had been eva<mated two days before, f 


4 The OHtonaiblo object was a request to permit 
the families of officers captured at Fort Donelsoii 
to pass thiough the Unior. lines. The request was 
granted on the following day^ but General George W. 
Cullum (General Halleok’s chief of st^UT) and Flag- 
Officer Foot© remonstrated with General Polk for 
the use made of the flag of truce. — Editors. 

i On the 3d of March the evacuated works had 
been occupied by a scouting party of the 2d Illi- 
uois Cavalry, sent from Paducah by Brigadier- 
General W. T. Sherman, who had succeeded Briga- 


dier-General Grant in command of the District of 
Cairo (Febniary 14, 18G2) on the assignment of 
General Grant to the command of the District of 
West Tennessee. The fact of the occupation was 
not known at the time of the gun-boat reconnois- 
sance, which included a land fore© accompanied 
by General Sherman and by Brigadier-General 
Cullum. This detachment landed and took formal 
possession. In his report of the occupation, Gen- 
eral Cullum speaks of Columbus as “ the Gibraltar 
of the West.” See also note, p. 367 . — Editors. 
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On the 5th of March, while we were descending the Mississippi in a dense 
fog, the flag-steamer leading, the Confederate gun-boat Grampus, or Dare-devil 
Jack, the sauciest little vessel on the river, suddenly appeared across our track 
and “close aboard.” She stopped her engines and struck her colors, and we 
all thought she was oui’s at last. But when the captain of the Grampus saw 
how slowly wo moved, and as no gun was fired to bring him k>, he started off 
with astonishing spee<l and was out of danger before the flag-steamer could 
fire a gun. She ran before us yawing and flirting about, and blowing her 
alarm-whistle so as to announce our approach to the enemy who had now re- 
tired to Island Number Ten, a strong position sixty miles below Columbus 
(and of the latituch' of Forts Henry and Douelson), where General Beaiiregard, 
who was now in general command of our opponents, had determined to con- 
test the possession of the river. 

On March 15th t he flotilla and -transports continued on their way to Island 
Number Ten, arriA'ing in its vicinity about nine in the morning. The strong 
and muddy cmTent of the river had overflowed its banks and carried away 
every movable thing. Houses, trees, fences, and wrecks of all kinds were 
being swept rapidly down-stream. The twists and turns of the river lu'ar 
Island Number Ten are certainly remarkable. Within a radius of eight 
miles from the island it crosses the boundary line of Kentxicky and T(muess('o 
throe times, running on almost every point of the compass. We wen* greatly 
surprised when W(! arrived above Island Number Ten and saw on the bluffs 
a chain of forts extending for foiir miles along tin* cresc^ent-foniKHl shore, with 
the white tents of the enemy in the rear. And there lay the island in the 
lower corner of the crescent, with the side fronting tlui Missouri shore lined 
with heavy oixlnaiice, so trained that with the artillery on the opposite shore 
almost every }K)int on the river between the island and the Missouri bank 
could be reached at once by all the enemy’s batteries. 

On the 17th an attack wjus made on the upper battery by all the inui-clads 
and mortar-boats. The Benton (flag-steamer), lashed Indween tlui Gincmnati 
and St. Louis, yv&s on the east side of the river; the Mound Gitif, (kirondelet, 
and Pittshurffh were on the west side ; the last, however, chang<>d her position 
to the <!a8t side of the river before the firing began. Wo oixukhI fini on the 
upper fort at 1:20, and by order of the flag-officer fired one gun a minute. 
The enemy replied promptly, and some of his shot struck the Benton, but, 
owing to the distance from which they were fired, did but little damage. Wo 
silenced all the guns in the upper fort except on<‘. During the action one of 
the rifled guns of the St. Louis exploded, killing and wounding sev(!ral of the 
gunners, — another proof of the tnith of the saying that the guns furnished 
the Western flotilla were less destructive to the enemy than to ourstJves. 

Prom March 17th to April 4th but little progress was made in the reduc- 
tion of the Confederate works — the gun-lx>at8 firing a few shot now and 
then at long range, but doing httle damage. The mortar-lK)at8, however, 
were daily throwing 1.3-inch Vwmbs, and so effectively at times that the 
Confederates were driven from their batteries and compelled to seek refuge 
in caves and other places of safety. But it was very evident that the 
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could not bo ('ff(H!ttHl by tlio j^uii-boats alone, owing to their mode of 
structure and to the disadvantage under which they were fought in the 
strt)ng and i-apid current of tlu! Mississippi. This was the opinion not only 
of naval officers, but also of (leneral Poj)e and other army officers. 

On th(« 2!ld of March tlie monotony of the long and tedious investment 
was unfortunately varied in a vcny singular mannei'. The (Jaronddet being 
moored nearest the enemy’s upper fort, undci’ sev'eral large (cottonwood trees, 
in ordtcr to protect the mortar-boats, suddenly, and without warning, two of 
the largest of the trees fell across her deck, mortally wounding one of the 
crew and severely wounding another, and doing great damage to the vessel. 
This was twelve days before I ran the gauntlet at Island Number Ten with 
the Caronddet. 

To understand fully the importance of that adventure, some explanation 
of the military situation at and below Island Numlier Ten seems necessary. 
After the evacuation of New Madrid, which General Pope had forced by 
blockading the river twelve miles below, at Point Pheasant, the Confederate 
forces occupied their fortified positions on Island Number Ten and the east- 
ern shore of the Mississippi, whert' they were cut off by impassable swamps 
on the land side. They were in a nd-dc-sac, and the only way open for them 
to obtain supplies or to efftHit a i-etreat was by the river south of Island 
Number Ten. General Pope, with an army of twenty thousand men, was on 
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the western side of the river Itelow the island. PoroeiA-ing the defe<*t in the 
enemy’s position, he proccHnied with great promptness and ability to take 
advantage of it. It was his iukmtion to cross the nver and attack the enemy 
from below, but he could not do this without the aid of a gun-boat to silence 
the enemy’s batteries opposite Point Pleasant and protect his army in cross- 
ing. He wrote repeatedly to Flag-OfiBcer Foote, urging him to send down a 
gun-boat past the enemy’s batteries on Island Numln'r T(m, and in one of his 
letters expressed the belief that a boat could pass down at niglit under cover 
of the darkness. But the flag-officer invariably declined, sajung in one of his 
letters to General I’ope that the attempt “ woiild result in the sainifice of the 
boat, her officers au< 1 men, which sac^rifice I would not bo justified in making.” 

During this correspondence the boml)ardment still went on, but was 
attended with such poor results that it becnimt* a subject of ridictde among 
the officers of Pope’s army, one of whom (Clolonel Gilmore, of Chillicothe, 
Ohio) is reported to have siiid that often w'hen they met, and inquiry was 
made respecting the operations of the flotilla, the answer would g(Uierally be : 
“Oh! it is still bombarding the State of Tennessee at long range.” And a 
Confederate officer said that no casualties rt'sulted and no damage was sus- 
tained at Island Number Ten from the fire of the gun-boats. 

On March 2()th Flag-Officer Foob^ consulted his commamling officers, 
through Comniandt'r Stembel, as to the }>i'acticability of taking a gun-boat 
past the enemy’s forts to New Madrid, and all excerpt mys(flf were opposed 
to the cnterpris(', ladicving with Foote that the attempt to pass tlu' batteries 
would result in the almost certain destruction of the boat. I did not t.liink 
so, but beli(?ved w'ith General Poi>e that, umier the cover of darkness and 
other favorable circumstanct*s, a gun-l>oat might Ix^ run past the enemy’s 
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batteries, formidable as they were with nearly fifty guns. And although 
fully aware of the hazardous nature of the enterprise, I knew that the aid of 
a gun-boat was absolutely necessary to enable General Pope to succeed in 
his oi>eration8 against the enemy, and thought the importance of this success 
would justifiy the risk of running the gauntlet of the batteries on Island 
Number Ten and on the left bank. The army officers were becoming impa- 
tient, and it was well known that the Confederates had a number of small 
gun-boats below, and were engaged in building several large and powerful 
vessels, of which the renowned Arkansas was one. And there was good 
reason to apprehend that these gun-boats would ascend the river and pass 
or silence Pope’s batteries, and relieve the Confederate forces on Island 
Number Ten and the eastern shore of the Mississippi. That Pope and 
Foote apprehended this, appears from the correspondence between them . } 

The fiag-officer now called a formal council of war of all his commanding 
officers. It was held on board the flag-steamer,’ on the 28th or 29th of March, 
and all except myself concurred in the opinion formerly expressed that the 
attempt to pass the batteries was too hazardous and ought not to be made. 
When I was asked to give my views, I favored the undertaking, and advised 
compliance with the requests of General Pope. When asked if I was willing 
to make the attempt with the Carondelet, I replied in the affirmative. Foote 
accepted my advice, and expressed himself as greatly relieved from a heavy 
responsibility, as he had determined to send none but volunteers on an expedi- 
tion which he rt^garded as perilous and of very doubtful success. 

liaviTig received written orders from the flag-officer, under date of March 
30th, I at once began to prepare the Carondelet for the ordeal. AU the loose 
material at. hand was colleetwl, and on the 4th of April the decks were cov- 
ered with it, to prot(»ct them against plunging shot. Hawsers and chain 
cables wore placed ai’ound the pilot-house and other vulnerable parts of the 
vessel, and every i)recaution was adopted to prevent disaster. A coal-barge 
laden with hay and coal was lashed to the part of the port side on which 
there was no iron plating, to protect the magazine. It was truly said that 
the Carondelet at that time resembled a farmer’s wagon prepared for mar- 
ket. The engineers led the escape-steam, through the pipes aft, into the 
wheel-house, to avoid the putfing sound it made when blown through the 
smoke-stacks. 

All the necessary preparations having been made, I informed the flag-offi- 
cer of my intention to ran the gauntlet that night, and received his approval. 
Colonel N. B. Buford, who commanded the land forces temporarily with the 
flotilla, assisted me in preparing for the trip, and on the night of the 4th 
brought on board Captain Hottenstein, of the 42d Illinois, and twenty-three 
sharp-shooters of his command, who volunteered their services, which were 
gratefully accepted. Colonel Buford remained on board until the last moment, 
to encourage us. I informed the officers and crew of the character of the 

i An intoresting and important enterprise in to complete a water-way for the Union transports 
this campaign was the sawing out, under great across Madrid Bend. See paper by Colonel J. W. 
difficulties, of a channel, twelve miles in length, Bissell and corrected map, page 460.— Editors. 
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undertaking, and 
all expressed a 
readiness to make 
the venture. In or- 
der to resist board- 
ing parties, in case 
of being disabled, 
the sailors were 
well armed, and 
pistols, cutlasses, 
muskets, boai’d- 
ing-pikes, and 
hand-grenades 
were wit hin reach. 

Hose was attached 
to the boilers for 
throwing scalding 
water over any 
who might at- 
tempt to board. 

If it should be 
found impossible 
to save the vessel, 
it was designed to 
sink rather than 
burn her. Dur- 
ing the afternoon 
there was a prom- 
ise of a clear, 
moonlight night, 

and it was determined to wait until the moon was down, and then to make 
the attempt, whatever the chances. Having gone so far, we could not abandon 
the project without an effect on the men almost as bad as failure. 

At 10 o’clock the moon had gone down, and the sky, the earth, and the 
river were alike hidden in the black shadow of a thunder-storm, which had 
now spread itself over all the heavens. As the time seemed favorable, I 
ordered the first master to tiast off. Dark clouds now rose rapidly over us and 
enveloped us in almost total darkness, except when the sky was lighted up by 
the welcome flashes of vivid lightning, to show us the perilous way we were 
to take. Now and then the dim outline of the landscape could Ijo se<?n, and 
the forest bending imder the roaring storm that came rushing uj) the river. 

With our bow pointing to the island, wo passed the lowest point of land 
without being observed, it appears, by the enemy. All sj)etHi was given to 
the vessel to drive her through the tempest. The flashes of lightning con- 
tinued with frightful brilliancy, and “ almost every second,” wrote a corre- 
spondent, “every brace, post, and outline could be seen with startling 
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distinctness, enshrouded by a bluish 
white glare of light, and then her 
form for the next minute would be- 
come merged in the intense darkness.” 

When opposite Battery No. 2, on the 
mainland,\ the smoke-stacks blazed 
up, but the fire was soon subdued. It 
was caused by the soot becoming dry, 
as the esc.ape-steam, which usually 
kept the stacks W(5t, had been sent 
into the wheel-house, as already men- 
tioned, to prevent noise. With such 
vivid lightning as prevailed during 
the whole xiassage, there was no pros- 
pect of escaping the vigilance of the 
enemy, but there was good reason to 
hope that he would bo unable to 
point his guns accurately. Again 
the smoke-stacks took fire, and were 
s<)on put out ; and tluui the roar of 
the enemy’s guns began, and from 
Batteries Nos. 2, .'5, and 4 on the 
maiidand came the continu()d crack 
and scream of their rifle-shells, which 
seemed to unite with tlu^ eh'ctric bat- 
texies of tlio clouds to annihilate us. 

Wliile nearing the island or some shoal point, during a few minutes of 
total dax’kness, W(> w'ei-e stariled by the order, “ Hal'd a-port ! ” from our 
brave and skillful pilot. First Master William R. Hoel. Wo almost grazed the 
island, and it appeal’s were not obs('rve<l through the stonn until we were 
close in, and the enemy, having no time to point his guns, fired at random. 
In fax’t, w(^ ran so near that the enemy did not, probably could not, depress 
his guns sufiiciently. Wliile close under the lee of the island and during a 
lull in the storm and in the firing, one of our pilots heard a Confederate officer 
shout, “ Elevate your guns ! ” It is probable that the muzzles of those guns 
had been depressed to keeji the rain out, and that the officei’s ordered the guns 
elevated just in time to save us from the direct fire of the enemy’s heaviest 
fort; and this, no doubt, was the cause of our remarkable escape. 

\ Th© Confederat e land batteries al)ov(' New teryNo. 1. They proceeded in silence, and were un- 
Madrid were ten in number — live on the eastern observed until within a few" rods of the fort, when a 
side of Island Number Ten ; four (Batteries No. 5, flash of lightning discovered them to the sentries, 
4, 3, and 2) opposite the island on the mainland, W'ho fired. Our men, who did not reply, were soon 
as shown on the map (p. 437), besides Battery No. climbing up the slippery bank, and in three min- 
1, two miles above the island. — Editors. utes more the six guns were spiked, Colonel Rob- 

During the dark and stormy night of April Ist erts himself spiking a huge 80-pounder pivot-gun. 
Colonel George W. Rol)ert8, of the 42d Illinois Reg- Some of these guns had been previously dismount- 
iment, executed a brilliant exploit. Forty picked ed by our fleet, and were now rendered doubly use- 
men, in five barges, with muffled oars, left for Bat- less.— H. W. 
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Having passed the principal batteries, we were greatly relieved from sus- 
pense, patiently endured, however, by the officers and crew. But there was 
another formidable obstacle in the way — a floating battery, which was the 
great “ war elephant ” of the Confederates, built to blockade the Mississippi 
permanently. As we passed her she fired six or eight shots at us, but without 
effect. One ball struck the coal-barge, and one was found in a bale of hay ; 
we found also one or two musket-bullets. We arrived at New Madi-id about 
midnight with no one hurt, and were most joyfully received by our army. 
At the suggestion of Paymaster Nixon, all hands “ spliced the main brace.” 

On Sunday, the 6th, after prayers and thanksgiving, the CaroudeJet^ with 
General Gordon Granger, Colonel J. L. Kirby Smith of the 43d Ohio, and 
Captain Louis H. Marshall of General Pope’s staff on board, made a recon- 
noissance twenty miles down, nearly to Tiptonville, the enemy’s forts firing 
on her all the way down. We returned their file, and dropped a few shells 
into their camps beyond. On the way back, we captur(>d and spiked the guns 
of a battery of one 3‘J-pounder and one 24-pounder, in about tw(>nty-five min- 
utes, opposite Point Pleasant. Before wo landed to spike the guns, a tall Con- 
federate soldier, with cool and deliberate courag(‘, ])osted himsidf behind a 
large cottonwood tr«'e, and repeatedly fired upon us, until our Illinois shaii)- 
shooters got to work on him from behind the hammock nettings. He had 
two rifles, which he soon dropped, fleeing into the woods with Ins In^ad down. 
The next day he was captunni and brought into camp at Tiptonville, with 
the tip of his nose shot off. After the capture of this battery, the enemy 
prepared to evacuate his positions on Island Number Ten and the adja- 
cent shores, and thus, as one of the historians of the (uvil war says, the 
Carondidet stnick the blow that s«H'ured that victoiy. 

Returning to New Madrid, we w(*re instrucb^d by General Pope to attack 
the enemy’s batteries of six 64-pounder8 which protected his rear ; and besidc's, 
another gun-boat was expected. The Pittsburfjh (Lieutenant-Commander 
Thompson) ran the gauntlet without injury, during a thunder-storm, at 2 in 
the morning of April 7th, and arrived at 5 o’clock ; but she was not ready 
for service, and the Carondelct attaf;ked the principal batbiries at Watson’s 
Landing alone and had nearly silenced them when the l‘Utshur<ih came up 
astern and fired nearly over the L 'aronddcVs upper deck, aft(*r sh(» and the Con- 
federates had ceased firing. I reported to General Pope that we ha<i chsared the 
opposite shores of the enemy, and were ready to (!ovt*r the (Tossing of the 
river and the landing of the army. S(»eing themselves cut off, the garrison at 
Island Number Ten surrendered to Foote on the 7th of April, th(i day of the 
Confederate repulse at Shiloh. The other Confederates retreating Iwfore 
Pope’s advance, were nearly all ov'eriaken and captured at 4 o’chwik on the 
morning of the 8th ; and about the same time the cavalry under Colonel W. L. 
Elliott took possession of the enemy’s deserted works on the Tcmnessee shore. 

The result of General Pope’s operations in connection with the services 
of the Carondelet below Island Number Ten was the capture of three generals 
(including General W. W. Mackall, who ten days before the surrender had 
succeeded General John P. McCown in the command at Madrid Bend), over 
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TIIE “ CAItONIlKLBT " AND “ PITTHHUKDII CAmiKING TUB CONFEDKKATK liATTERlE» BELOW NEW MADUIB. 
AFTER A DllAWIN<i MY UEAll-ADMIUAL WALKE. 


5000 moil, 20 j)i(‘cos of heavy aitillery, 7000 stand of arms, and a larfi^o quan- 
tity of ammunition and provisions, without the loss of a man on om* side. 

On the 12th the Benton (fla^-steamor), with the ('mcrnnati,, Mound City^ 
Cairoj and Sf. Louis^ passed Tiptonville and sipialed the Carondelet hmi Fitts- 
huryh to follow. Five C()nfed<'rate gun-hoats came up the next day and 
otfer(Kl battle ; l)ut aftcM* the (>x(*hange of a few shots at long range tliey retired 
down tlie nvov. W(‘ followed tlu^m all the way to Craighead’s Point, where 
they wert^ under (‘ovei* of tlunr foT’tifieations at Foi't Pillow. I was not aware 
at the time tliat we werc^ ehasing the S(iuadron of my esteemed shipmate of 
the U. S. Frigates ('urnhrrland and MerrinniCj Colonel John W. Dunnington, 
who afterward fought so liravely at Arkansas Post. 

On the 14th (i(Miei-al Pop(‘’s army landed about six miles above Craighead’s 
Point, near Osecnila, under the protection of the gun-boats. While he was pre- 
paring to atta(*k Fort Pillow, Foote sent his executive officer twice to me on 
the Carondelet to iiupiire wludher I would undertake, with my vessel and two 
or three oth<'r gun-boats, to pass bidow the fort to cooperate with Greneral 
Pope, to whi(*h iiiquiiies 1 replied that I was ready at any time to make the 
attempt. But Pojie and his army (with the exception of 1500 men) were or- 
dered away, and the expedition against Fort Pillow was abandoned. Between 
the 14th of April and the lOth of Miiy two or three of the mortar-boats were 
towed down the river and moored near Craighead’s Point, with a gun-boat to 
protect them. They were employed in throwing 13-in(‘h bombs across the 
point into Fort Pillow, two miles distant. The enemy returned our bombard- 
ment with vigor, but not with much accuracy or effect. Several of their bombs 
fell near the gun-boats when we were three miles from the fortf 
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The Confederate fleet (*alled the “River Defense’’ having been reeuforeed, 
they determined upoji capturing the mortar-boats t)r giving us battle. On the 
8th three of their vessels <^ame to the point trom which the mortar-boats had 
thrown their bombs, but, finding none, returned. Foote had given special 
orders to keeji up st<«am and be ready for battle any moment, day or night. 
There was so much illness at that time in the flotilla that about a third of the 
oflScers aud men were under medical treatment, and a great many were unfit 
for duty. On the flth of May, at his own rcnjuest, our distinguished com- 
mauder-in-ehief, Foote, was relieved from his arduous duties. He had become 
very much enfeebled from the wounds received at Fort Donelson aud from 
illness. He carried with him the sympathy and regrets of all his command. 
He was sm-ceeded by Flag-Officer Charles Hcmry Davis, a most (‘xeelleut officer. 

This paper would not be complete without some ai^count of the naval 
battles fought by tin' flotilla immediately after the retirement of Flag-Officer 
Foote, under whose supervision and amid the greatest embarrassments it had 
been built, organized, ainl equipped. On the morning of the 10th of May a 
mortar-boat was towid down the river, as usual, at 5 A. M., to bombard Fort 
Pillow. The Cincinnati soon followed to }>rotect her. At (5:35 eight Con- 
federab' rams cann' up the river at full speed. ☆ The (^arondclct at once 
prepared for action, and slipped her hawser to the “ bare end,” ready for 
orders to “go ahead.” No officer was on the deck of the llmUm (flag-steamer) 
except the pilot, Mr. Birch, whoinfonm'd the flag-officer of the situation, and 
passed the order to tlu^ Carondelcf arnl Pittshurf/h to ))roce('(l without waiting 
for the flag-steanu‘r. General signal was also made to the fleet to get uiuh^r 
way, but it was not v isible on account of the light fog. 

The Carondclcf started imm<*<liately after the first verbal order; the otlusrs, 
for want of steam or some otlnu* cause, were not ready, excej)t the Mound 
Citi), which put off soon after we were fairly on our way to tlu! rescue of the 
Cincinnati. We had proceeded about a mile before our other gun-boats left 
theii' moorings. The rams were advancing raj)idly, and we sttjerc'd for the 
leading vessel. General Bragfi, a brig-rigged, side-wh(H)l stt'am ram, far in 
advance of the others, and apparently intent on striking the Cincinnati. When 
about three-quarters of a mile from the General lira(f(), the Carondeh’t aud 
Mound Citjf fired on her with th<‘ir bow-guns, until she struck the Cincinnati 
on the starboanl quarter, making a great hole in the shell-room, through 
which the water poured with resistless force. The Cincinnati then retreated 
up the river aud the General Ifrofiff drifted doAvn, evidently disabled. The 
General Price, following the example of her consort, also rammed the Cincin- 
nati. We fired our bow-guns into the General Price, and she backed off, 
disabled also. The Cincinnati was again struck by one of the (snemy’s rams, 
the General Sunder. Having pushed on with all speed to the rescue of the 
Cincinnati, the Carondelet passed her in a sinking condition, and, rounding to, 
we fired our bow and starboard broadside guns into the retreating General 
Bragg and the advancing rams. General Jeff. Thompson, General Beauregard, 

i( The mortar-boat. No. 1 6, which was the Brst object of attack, was defended with great epirit by 
Acting-Master Gregory, who hred his morUr eleven times, reducing the charge and diminishing the 
elevation. (See out, p. 4 60 . ) — Editors. 
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and General Lovell. Heading up-stream, (dose to a shoal, the Carondelet 
brought her port t>roadside guns to bear on the Sumter and Price, which were 
dropping down-stream. At this crisis the Van horn and Little Itehel had run 

above the Carondelet ; the Bragg, Jeff. 
Thompson, Beauregard, and Lovell 
were below her. The last three, com- 
ing up, fired into the Carondelet; she 
returned their fire with her stem- 
guns; and, while in this position, I 
ordered the port rifled 50 -pounder 
Dahlgren gun to be leveled and fired 
at the center of the Sumter. The shot 
struck the vessel just forward of her 
wheel-house, and the steam instantly 
I>oured out from her ports and all 
parts of her casemates, and we saw 
her men miming out of them and fall- 
ing or lying down on her deck. None 
of our gun-boats had yet come to the 
assistance of the Carondelet. The Ben- 
ton and IHttshurgh had probably gone 
to aid the Cincinnati, and the St. 
Louis to relieve the Mound Citu, which 
HKAtt-AHMiuAL AND oiiiKK OF THK lUTUKAu OF liad 1)0011 badly raiiiiTiod l)y tno Van 

NAVIOATION). FUOM A I'llOTOdRAni. T. mi *1 j • j* 

Dorn, ilie smoke at this time was so 
dense that we could hardly distinguish the gun-boats above us. The upper 
deck of the Carondelet was swept with grape-shot and fragments of broken 
shell; some of the latter wen^ picked up by one of the sharji-shooters, who 
told me they were obligi^d to lie down under shelter to save themselves from 
the grape and other shot of the Pittsburgh above us, and from the shot and 
broken shell of the eiu'iny Ixdow us. Why some of our gun-boats did not fire 




into the Van Dorn and Little Behel while they were above the Carondelet, 
and prevent their ('scape, if possible, I never could make out. j 
As tlu' 8 mok(' rose w(' saw that the enemy was i-etreating rapidly and in 
gi'eat confusion. Th(' Carondelet dropped down to within half a mile above 
Craighimd’s Point, and kept up a continual fire upon their vessels, which were 
very much huddled together. When they were nearly, if not quite, beyond 
gunshot, the Benton, having raised sufficient steam, came down and passed 
the Carondelet ; but the Confederates were under the protection of Fort Pil- 
low before the Benton could reach them. Our fleet returned to Plum Point, 
except the Carondelet, whi(*h dropped her anchor on the battle-field, two 
miles or more below tlu^ point, and remained there two days on voluntary 


# Flag-Officer Uavis says in liis report: “All of bo disproportionate to the bulk of the vessels that 
these vessels might easily have been captured if they can accomplish but little beyond overoom- 
we had possessed the means of towing them out ing the strength of the ourrent, even when unin- 
01 action ; but the steam-power of our gun-boats is cumbered/’— Editors. 
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guard duty. This engagement was sharp, but not decisive. From the first to 
the last shot fired by the Carondeht, one hour and ten minutes elapsed. After 
the battle, long-range firing was kept up until the evacuation of Fort Pillow. 

On the 25th seven of Colonel Ellet’s rams airived, — a useful acciuisition to 
our fleet. During tin' afternoon of June 4th heavj' clouds of smoke were 
observed rising from Fort Pillow, followed by explosions, which <'ontinue<i 
through the night ; the last of which, much greater than the others, lit up 
the heavens and the Chickasaw bluffs with a lunlliant light, and convinced 
us that this was the parting salute of the Confederates before leaving for the 
lower Mississii)pi. At dawn next morning the fleet was all astir to take }»os- 
session of Fort Pillow, the flag-steamer leading. We found the casemates, 
magazines, and breastworks blown to atoms. 

On our way to Memphis the enemy’s steamer Svrerei(/n was interi'cpb'd by 
one of our tugs, Sh»' was run ashore by her crew, who attempted to blow 
her up, but wei'e foiled in their jmrpose by a boy of sixteen whom the enemy 
had pressed into service, who, after the abandonment of the vessel, took the 
extra weights from the safety-valve.s, opened the fire-doors and flut'-caps, 
and put water on the fires, and, having procured a sheet, signaled the tug, 
which came up and took j)Ossession. It may b(< proper to say that on our 
way down the liver we respected private pi'operty, and did not assail or 
molest any except those who were in arms against us. 

The morning of tin* 6th of June we fought the battle of Mf'inphis, which 
lasted one hour and ten minub'S. It was begun by an attack upon our fleet by 
the enemy, whose vessels were in doubh' line of battle oj)po8it<» the (ity. We 
were then at a distance of a mile and a half or two miles above the city. Their 
fire continued for a (juarter of an houi', when tin* attac'k was promptly met by 
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two of our ram squadron, the Qiircn of the (Colonel Charles Ellet) lead- 

iiifr, and the Monarch (Lieutenant-Colonel A. W. Ellet, younger brother of the 
leader). These vessels fearlessly (IusIkkI ahead of our gun-boats, ran for the 
enemy’s fleet, and at the first plunge sue(*eeded in sinking one vessel and dis- 
abling another. The astonished Confederati's received them gallantly and 
effectively. The Queen of the West and Monarch were followed in line of battle 
by the gun-boats, undi'r the h^ad of Flag-Officn^r Davis, and all of them opened 
fire, wdiich was continued from the time we got wdthin good range until the 
end of the battle — two or three tugs keeping all the while a safe distance astern. 
The Queen of the West was a quarter of a mile in advance of the Monarch, 
and after having rammed one of the enemy’s fleet, she was badly rammed 
by the lieauref/ard, which then, in company with the General Price, made a 
dash at the Monareh as she approatdied them. The Jieaurcfjard, however, 
missed the Monareh and struck the General Priee instead on her port side, 
cutting her down to the water-line, tmring off her wheel instantly, and 
placing her hors de combat. The Monarch then rammed the Beauregard, 
which had been several times raked fore and aft by the shot and shkl of 
om iron-tdads, and she quickly sank in the river opposite Memphis. The 
General Lovell, after ha\dng been badly rammed by the Queen of the West, 
was stinck by our shot and shell, and, at about the same time and place 
as the Beauregard, sank to the bottom so suddenly as to take a consider- 
able number of her officers and crew down with her, the others being saved 
by small boats and our tugs. The Price, Little Rebel (with a shot-hole 
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through her steam-chest), and our Qiieen of the Tics/, all disabled, were mn 
on the Arkansas shoi e opposite Memphis ; and the Monarch afterward ran 
into the Little Eehel just as our fleet was passing her in pursuit of the 
remainder of the enemy’s fleet, then retreating rapidly down the river. The 
Jeff. Thompson, below the point and opposite Presidents Island, was the next 
boat disabled by our shot. She was run ashore, burned, and blown up. The 
Confederate ram Sumter was also disabled by our shell and captured. The 
Bragf! soon after shap'd the same fate and was ran ashore, where her offieere 
abandoned her and disappeared in the forests of Arkansas. All the Con- 
federate rams which liad been ran on the Arkansas shore were captured. 
The Fttw Dorn, having a start, alone escaped down the river. The rams 
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Monarch and Switzerland w'ere dispatched in pursuit of her and a few trans- 
ports, but returned "without overtaking them, although they captured another 
steamer. 

The scene at this battle was rendered most sublime by the desperate nature 
of the engagement and the momentous consequences that followed very 
speedily after the first attack. Thousands of people crowded the high bluffs 
overlooking the river. The roar of the cannon and shell shocik the houses on 
shore on either side for many miles. First wild yells, shrieks, and clamors, 
then loud, despairing murmurs, filled the affrighted city. The screaming, 
plunging shell crashed into the boats, blowing some of them and their crews 
into fragments, and the rams rushed upon each other like wild beasts in 

J See paper on “ Ellet and hie Steam-ram* at Memphic,” page i63 .— Editobb. 
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deadly conflict. Blinding smoke hov- 
ered about the scene of all this con- 
fusion and horror; and, as the battle 
progressed and the Confederate fleet 
was destroyed, all the cheering voices 
on shore were silenced. When the last 
hope of the Confederates gave way, the 
lamentations which went up from the 
spectators were like cries of anguish. 

Boats were put off from our vessels 
to save as many hves as possible. No 
serious injury was received by any 
one on board the United States fleet. 
Colonel Ellet received a pistol-shot in 
the leg; a shot struck the Carondelet 
in the bow, broke up her anchor 
and anchor-stock, and fi-agments were 
scattered over her deck among her 
officers and crew, wounding slightly 
Acting-Master Gibson and two or three 
others who were standing at the time 
on the forward deck with me. The 
heavy timber which was suspended at 
the water-line, to prote<!t the boats from 


the Confederate rams, greatly impeded our progi’ess, and it was therefore 
cut adrift from the Carondelet when that vessel was in chase of the Bragg 


and Sumter. The latter had just landed a number of her officers and crew, 
some of whom wore emerging from the bushes along the bank of the river, 
unaware of the CarondcleVs proximity, when I hailt^ them through a trum- 
pet, and ordered them to stop or bo shot. They obeyed immediately, and by 
my orders were taken on board a tug and delivered on the Benton. 

General Jeff. Thompson, noted in partisan or border warfare, having sig- 
nally failed with those rams at Fort Pillow, now resigned them to their 
fate. It was said that he stood by his horse watching the struggle, and seeing 
at last his rams all gone, captured, sunk, or burned, he exclaimed, philosoph- 
ically, “ They are gone, and I am going,” mounted his horse, and disappeared. 

An enormous amount of property was captured by our squadron ; and, in 
addition to the Confederate fleet, we captured at Memphis six large Missis- 
sippi steamers, em^h marked “ C. S. A.” We also seiz^ a large quantity of 
cotton in steamere and on shore, and the property at the Confederate Navy 
Yard, and caused the destruction of the Tennessee, a large steam-ram, on the 
stocks, which was to have been a sister ship to the renowned Arkansas. 
About one hundred Confederates were killed and wounded and one hundred 


and fifty captured. Chief of all results of the work of the flotilla was the 
opening of the Mississippi River once for all from Cairo to Memphis, and the 
complete possession of Western Tennessee by the Union forces. 
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ELLET AND HIS STEAM-RAMS AT MEMPHIS. 

BY ALFRED W. ELLCT, BRIQADIEK-GENERAL, U, S, V. I 

O N the 8th of March, 1862, occurred the memorable catastrophe at Hamp- 
ton Roads. The possibility of such a disaster had been repeatedly urged 
in warning terms by a gentleman who had vainly endeavored te avert it. I 
refer to the late eminent civil engineer, Charles Ellet, Jr., the inventor of the 
steam-ram as a vehicle of war destruction. On the 6th of February, 1862, 
Mr. Ellet wrote in a pamphlet as follows : 

“ It is not generally known that the rebels now have five uteam-ramR nearly ready for use. Of 
these five, two are on the lower Mississippi, two are at Mobile, and one is at Norfolk. The 
last of the five, the one at Norfolk, is doubtless the most formidable, bein^f the United States 
steam -frigate Memmoc, which has been so strengthened that, in the opinion of the rebels, it 
may be used as a ram. But we have not yet a single vessel at sea, nor, so far as I know, in 
course of construction, able to c-ope at all with a well-built ram. If the Merrimac is permitted 
to escape from Elizabeth River, she will be almost certain to commit great depredations on our 
armed and unarmed vessels in BLampton Roads, and may even be expected to pass out under 
the guns of Fortress Monroe and prey upon our commerce in Chesapeake Bay. Indeed, if the 
alterations have been skillfully ma<ie, and she succeeds in getting to sea, she will not only be a 
terrible scourge to our commerce, but may prove also to be a most dangerous visitor to our 
blockading squadrons off the harbors of the southern coasts. I have attempted to call the 
attention of the Navy Department and the country so often to this subject during the last seven 
years, that I almost hesitate to allude to it again ; and I would not do so here but that 1 think 
the danger from these tremendous engines is very imminent hut not at aU appredaied. Experience, 

4 After the death of Colonel Ellet, the command of the ram-fleet was conferred upon the writer, by 
order of the Secretary of War. — Editors. 
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derived from accidental collisions, 
shows that a vessel struck in the waist 
by a steam-ram at sea will go down 
almost instantaneously, and involve, 
as has often happened, the loss of 
nearly all on board/^ 

Upon the startling verifica- 
tion of his neglected admoni- 
tions afforded by the Merrimac, 
Mr. Ellet was called to the War 
Department, and, after a short 
conference with Secretary 
Stanton, was given authority 
to purchase, refit, man, and 
command, with the rank of 
colonel, any number of vessels 
deemed, in his judgment, neces- 
sary to meet and defeat the 
fleet of iron-clad rams then 
known to be in process of con- 
struction on the lower Missis- 
sippi River. 

Never was work more promptly or more effectually performed. Colonel 
Ellet purchased a number of steamboats at different points on the Ohio River, 
the best he could find in the short time at his disposal. He took some old 
and nearly wom-out boats, strengthened their hulls and bows with heavy 
timbers, raised b^llkhead8 of timber around the boilers, and started them down 
the river to Cairo as fast as they could be got off the ways. They were the 
IMck Fulton, Lancaster, Lioness, Mhif/o, Monarch, Queen of the West, Samson, 
Switzerland, and T. 7). Horner. 

While the work was progressing, and before any one of the rams was nearly 
completed, information was received that the Confederate fleet had come out 
from under the batteries of Fort Pillow, had attacked our fleet of gun-boats 
lying near Craighead’s Point, and had disabled two of them. { Colonel 
Ellet received most urgent telegrams from the Secretary of War to hurry 
the rams forward at the earliest possible moment. In consequence of these 
demands, five of them were immediately dispahdied down the river under my 
command, work upon them being continued as they proceeded and for several 
days after their arrival at Port Pillow. The other rams followed, and about 
the 25th of May Colonel Ellet joined the fleet on board the Switzerland, and 
the ram-fleet was now ready for action. 

Colonel Ellet at once conferred with Flag-Officer Charles H. Davis on the 
propriety of passing Port Pillow, and engaging the enemy’s fleet wherever 
found. Flag-Officer Davis did not approve the plan suggested, but offered 
no objection to Colonel Ellet’s trying the experiment. Accordingly, imme- 

^ The Cincinnati and the Mound City, See page 447. — EDITORS. 
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diate preparations were begun for running the batteries with the entire ram- 
fleet. During this period of preparation, constant watch was kept upon 
the fort and the enemy’s fleet. On the night of the 4th of June I crossed the 
timber point in front of the fort, and reported to the colonel commanding 
my conviction that the fort was being evacuated. About 2 o’clock in the 
morning I obtained permission, with many words of caution from Colonel 
Ellet, to run down opposite the fort in a yawl and, after lying off in order to 
become assured that the place was abandoned, to land, with the assurance 
that the rams would follow in case my yawl did not return before daylight. 
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CUISK or TUB lUTTl.E OF MRMFIIIH, JUNE 6, 1862 (LOOKING NOltTlI). 

AFTER A DKAWtNti BY RKAH-ADMIRAL WALKK. 

I landed with my little band, only to find the fort entirely deserted ; and after 
planting the National colors upon the ruins of one of the magazines, W’o sat 
down to wait for the coming of daylight and the rams. They came, followed 
by the entire fleet, and after a short stop all proceeded down the river, the 
rams taking the lead, to Fort Randolph, where they delayed long enough to 
plant the National flag and to examine the abandoned fortifications, the gun- 
boats at this i)oint taking the advance. J 
After leaving Fort Randolph the ram-fleet proceeded without incident to 
within about twenty-five miles of Memphis, where they all rounded to and 

f The advance of Halleck upon Corinth after the river at>ove Meniphin. Port Pillow and Port 
Shiloh, and its evacuation on May 30th, g&ve the Randolph were thus made untenable (just as Co- 
Union forces possession of the Memphis and lurabus had become untenable after the fall of Forts 
Charleston railroad, broke the second line of Con- Henry and Donelson on the Confederate first line 
federate defense, and turned all the positions on of defense) and hence were evacuated. — Editors. 
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tied up for the night, with orders of sailing issued to each commander ; instruc- 
tions to be ready to round out at the signal from the flag-ship, and that “ each 
boat should go into the anticipated fight in the same order they maintained 
in sailing.” At the first dawn of day (June 6th) the fleet moved down the river, 
and at sunrise the flag-ship rounded the bend at “Paddy’s Hen and Chickens,” 
and immediately after came in sight of the Federal gun-boats anchored in 
line across the river, about a mile above Memphis. Colonel EUet promptly 
signaled his vessels to tie up on the Arkansas shore, in the order of their sail- 
ing, as he desired to confer with Flag-Officer Davis before passing further. 

The Qmen of the West came to, first, followed by the Monarch and other 
rams in regular succession. The Qmen of the West had made the land, and 
passed out line to make fast ; the Monarch was closing in just above, but had 
not yet touched the shore. At this moment, and as the full orb of the sun 
rose above the horizon, the report of a gun was heard from around the point 
and down the river. It was the first gun from the Confederate River Defense 
Fleet moving to attack us. Colonel Ellet was standing on the hurricane-deck 
of the Queen of the West. He immediately sprang forward, and, waving his 
hat to attract my attention, called out : “ It is a gun from the enemy ! Round 
out and follow me ! Now is our chance ! ” Without a moment’s delay, the 
Queen moved' out graciefuUy, and the Monarch followed. By this time our 
gun-boats had opened their batteries, and the reports of guns on both sides 
were heavy and rapid. 

The morning was beautifully clear and perfectly still; a heavy wall of 
smoke was formed across the river, so that the position of our gun-boats 
could only be seen by the flashes of their guns. The Queen plunged forward, 
under a full head of steam, right into this wall of smoke and was lost sight 
of, her position being known only by her tall pipes which reached above the 
smoke. The Monarch, following, was greeted, while passing the gun-boats, with 
wild huzzas from our gallant tars. When freed from the smoke, those of us 
who were on the Monarch could see Colonel EUet’s tall and commanding form 
still standing on the hurricane-deck, waving his hat to show me which one 
of the enemy’s vessels he desired the Monarch to attack, — namely, the General 
Price, which was on the right wing of their advancing line. For himself he 
selected the General Lovell and directed the Queen straight for her, she being 
about the middle of the enemy’s advancing line. The two vessels came 
toward each other in most gallant style, head to head, prow to prow; 
and had they met in that way, it is most likely that both vessels would have 
gone down. But at the critical moment the General Lovell began to turn ; 
and that moment sealed her fate. The Queen came on and plunged straight 
into the LovelPs exposed broadside ; the vessel was cut almost in two and 
disappeared, under the dark waters in less time than it takes to tell the story. 
The Monarch next struck the General PrUx a glancing blow which cut her 
starboard wheel clean off, and completely disabled her from further participa- 
tion in the fight.\ 

\It is impossible to reconcile this statement conflicting, but it has always been the general 
with that of Admiral Walke, on page 450, q, v» impression that the Price received her disabling 
The reports of the engagement are meager and blow in an accidental collision with the JBeaure^ 
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As soon as the Queen was freed from the wreck of the sinking Lovell^ and 
before she could recover headway, she was attacked on both sides by the 
enemy’s vessels, the Beauregard on one side and the Sumter on the other. In 
the meUe one of the wheels of the Queen was disabled so that she could not 
use it, and Colonel Ellet, while still standing on the hurricane-deck to view 
the effects of the encounter with the General Lovell, received a pistol-ball in 
his knee, and, lying prone on the deck, gave orders for the Queen to be run 
on her one remaining wheel to the Arkansas shore, whither she was soon fol- 
lowed by the General Price in a sinking condition. Colonel Ellet sent an 
officer and squad of men to meet the General Price upon her making the shore, 
and received her entire crew as prisoners of war. By this time consternation 
had seized upon the enemy’s fleet, and all had turned to escape. The fight 
had drifted down the river, below the city.^lr 

The Monarch, as soon as she could recover headway after her conflict with 
the General Prk'c, drove down upon the Beauregard, which vessel, after her 
encounter with the Queen of the West, was endeavoring to escape. She was 
thwarted by the Monandt coming down upon her with a well-directed blow 
which crushed in her side and completely disabled her from further hope of 
escape. Men on the deck waved a white flag in token of surrender, and the 
Monarch passed on down to intercept the Little Bthel, the enemy’s flag-ship. 
She had received some injury from our gun-boats’ fire, and was making for 
the Arkansas shore, which she reached at the moment when the Monarch, 
with very slight headway, pushed her hard and fast aground ; her crew 
sprang upon shore and ran into the thick woods, making their escape. Leav- 
ing the Little B^ihel fast aground, the Monarch turned her attention to the 
sinking Beauregard, taking the vessel in tow, and making pnsoners of her 
crew. The Beauregard was towed by the Monarch to the bar, where she sank 
to her boiler-deck and finally became a total loss. 

The others of the enemy’s fleet were run ashore and fired by the crews be- 
fore they escaped into the adjoining Arkansas swamps. The Jejf. Thompson 
burned and blew up with a tremendous report ; the General Bragg was secured 
by our gun-boats before the fire gained headway, and was saved. The Van 
Dorn alone made her escape, and was afterward burned by the enemy at Liver- 
pool Landing, upon the approach of two of our rams in Yazoo River, in order 
to prevent her from falliug into our hands. Two other rebel boats were 
burned at the same time, — the Polk and the Livingston. 

After the Monarch had towed the Beauregard into shoal water, from which, 
it was hoped, she might be raised, I received the first intelligence, from a dis- 

gardy as has been stated by Captain Hurt, com- proceeded immediately to quarters. The Confed- 
mander of the Beauregard, The reports of Flag- erate fleet opened at 5, and at 5 : 20 the gun-boats 
Officer Davis and of General M. Jeff. Thompson, were returning the fire and steaming down the 
commander of the Confederate troops at Memphis, river. The higher speed of Colonel Ellet^s rams 
agree in sa 3 ring that the Price was rammed by enabled them to pass through the intervals in 
one of her consorts, — General Thompson adding Davis’s flotilla, and the latter, coming after them, 
that the blow, which he states was delivered by completed with its batteries the work which the 
the Beauregardy knocked off the PrMs wheel and rams had so successfully begun. The guns of the 
entirely dibbled her. — Editors. flotilla were well served, and both the Beauregard 

^ The gun-boat flotilla, under Flag-Officer and Little Rebel were disabled by shots in their 
Davis, had weighed anchor at 4:30 a. m. and boilers. — Editors. 
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patch-boat bearing orders, that Colonel Ellet was wounded. The orders I 
received from him were : “ Continue the pursuit as long as there is any hope 
of overtaking the flying enemy.” 

One other episode of this day should not be omitted. Toward the close of 
the engagement, Colonel Ellet was informed that a white flag had been raised 
in Memphis, and he immediately sent his young son. Medical Cadet Charles 
Rivers Ellet, ashore with a party of three men and a flag of truce, to demand 
the surrender of the city. They landed in a row-boat and delivered Colonel 
Ellet’s dispatch to the mayor, and received his reply ; then, surrounded by 
an excited and threatening crowd, they proceeded to the post-office, ascended 
to the top of the building, and, while stoned and fired upon by the mob below, 
young Ellet lowered the Confederate colors and raised the National flag over 
the city of Memphis. This incident occurred a considerable length of time 
before the formal surrender of the city into the possession of the United 
States troops under command of Colonel G. N. Fitch. 

At first, Colonel Ellet’s wound was not considered necessarily dangerous, 
but a few days showed us all how futile was the hope that our brave com- 
mander would ever again tread the decks of his victorious fieet. He continued 
to send dispatches and issue necessary orders from his bed as long as he 
could receive the reports of his subordinates. Finally, his rapidly failing 
strength gave way; the Switzerland, to which he had been removed, and 
on board which he had been joined by his heart-broken wife and his young 
daughter, left Memphis on the night of the 18th of June, and as the vessel 
neared Cairo on the 21st, his gallant spirit passed away. He was accorded a 
state funeral in Independence Hall. J 

The boats constituting the I'am-fleet of the Mississippi River were not 
built for the purpose they were to serve ; they were simply such river steam- 
ers as could be purchased under the urgency then pressing. Some were 
side -wheelers, others stern -wheel tugs, with strong machinery and great 
power, and were huiTiedly strengthened and braced to sustain a severe 
headlong blow. In a letter to the Secretary of War respecting the rams, 
while they were being fitted out. Colonel Ellet wrote : “ The boats I have 
purchased are illy adapted for the work I shall require of them ; it is not 
their strength upon which I rely, but upon the audacity of our attack, for 
success.” 

His idea of an effective “steam-ram” was not a hermaphrodite thing, half 
ram, half gun-boat, nor did he favor those sharp knife-like prows which, if 
tliey cut a hole in an enemy, would plug it at the same time. He wanted a 
vessel of medium size, easy to handle, and of gi’eat speed; she should be 
buUt very strongly, fitted with machinery of great power, and have weight 
sufficient when projected against an enemy to crush the side of any vessel 
that could float. Colonel Ellet did not rely on heavy ordnance, and did not 
recommend arming his rams. At the battle of Memphis there were no fire- 
arms on board the ram-fleet except a few short carbines and some pocket- 

^ Hia devoted wife, stricken by grief, survived him but a few days. Both are buried at Laurel Hill 
Cemetery, Philadelphia.— A. W. E. 
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revolvers; his reliance was upon the prow of his vessel. ^ He desired, as far 
as possible, to protect the vulnerable parts of his ship, the boilers and engines, 
and with simply enough men as crew to handle the boat with certainty and 
dispatch, to run the gauntlet of any fire that could be precipitated upon him, 
and drive his ram deep into his unwieldy adversary. At the battle of Mem 
phis the enemy concentrated their fire upon the Queen of the and 

the Monarchy but their missiles passed harmlessly by. Not a splinter was 
raised off either of the rams, and not a man sustained the slightest injury 
except Colonel EUet, whose fatal wound was received from a pistol-ball. 

The battle of Memphis was, in many respects, one of the most remarkable 
naval victories on record. For two unarmed, frail, wooden river steamboats, 
with barely men enough on board to handle the machinery and keep the fur- 
nace-fires burning, to rush to the front, between two hostile fleets, and into 
the enemy’s advancing line of eight iron-clad, heavily armed, and fully 
manned steam-rams, sinking one, disabling and capturing three, and carrying 
consternation to the others, was a sight «iever before witnessed. 

The River Defense Fleet was composed of strong, well-built ocean steamers, 
well strengthened and protected with railroad iron so as to be almost invul- 
nerable to shot when advancing. The intention was apparent to repeat at 
Memphis the tactics which had proved so successful at Fort Pillow, — to 
ram the Union gun-boats at anchor ; and had the I’ams Queen of the West 
and Monarch not mn through the lino of gun-boats and attacked the Defense 
Fleet as it approached, sinking, disabling, and scattering its vessels, and thus 
removing the fight half a mile below, the result of the affair might have been 
very different. The Defense Fleet was advancing up-stream, thus exposing 
the strongest and best-protected portions of each vessel ; the gun-boats, rely- 
ing upon their guns, wore at anchor, with their sterns, their most vulnerable 
part, pointing down-steam and consequently exposed to the tremendous 
attack of the enemy. Had the Confederate commanders trusted only to the 
strength of their vessels, ceased firing, and with every pound of steam on 
plunged at fuU speed into om anchored gun-boat fleet, who could doubt what 
the result would have been 1 

^ The Monarch had 11 sharp-shooters out of a detail of 50 from the 59th Illiuois regiment^ who 
constituted the sole armed force of the ram-fleet.— Editors. 
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SAWING OUT THE CHANNEL ABOVE ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 

BY J. W. BISSELL, COLONEL, U. 8. V., IN CHARGE OP THE WORK. 


T he Enj^ineer Regiment of the West was an 
organization composed of twelve full com- 
panies of carefully selected workmen, chiefly me- 
ohanios, and officered by men capable of directing 
such skilled labor. Most of the officers and about 
six hundred of the men were engaged in the opera- 
tions about New Madrid and Island Number Ten. 
In all the operations of that regiment I am not 
aware that any of its officers ever made a report 
beyond a verbal notification to the general in com- 
mand that the work required of it was done. This 
narrative is therefore made entirely from mem- 
ory, aided by reference to letters written to ray 
family. 

It is perhaps proper to state here that the term 
** canal,” as used in all the letters and reports re- 
lating to the opening of this waterway, conveys 
an entirely wrong idea. No digging was done 
except by way of slightly widening a large break 
in the levee, and those who speak of ^‘working 
waist-deep in the water” knew nothing of it. 

The enemy held Island Number Ten and the left 
bank opposite, and the same bank from New 
Madrid down to Tiptonville, a ridge of high land 
between the back swamp and the river. In rear 
of their position was Reelfoot Lake and the over- 
flow, extending from above them to a point below 
Tiptonville. Escape by land was impossible. New 
Madrid and the right bank below being occupied 
by General Pope. The gun-boats under Foote 
held the river above, and our heavy batteries 
oommanded the only place of debarkation below. 
Having accomplished this much, the problem for 
General Pope to solve was to cross his army to 
make an attack, for which purpose he judged 
that two gun-boats, to be used as ferry-boats, 
would be sufficient. The general was so confident 
that his letter to Foote would bring the boats that 
he directed me to go back to the fleet at Island 
Number Eight by dug-out across the overflow, and 
come down with them past the batteries. 

I reached the flag-ship in the afternoon about 
dark, and that evening Foote called together all 
his commanders in council. One or two wanted to 


run the blockade, but the commodore flatly refused. 
He explained that his boats, since they were 
armored solely about the bows, were invincible 
fighting up-stream, but fighting down-stream were 
of little account ; and that if one of them should 
be boarded and captured, she could be turned 
against us, and could whip the whole fleet and 
place Cairo, Louisville, and St. Louis at her 
mercy I One of the captains said that if he were 
allowed to go, he would blow the vessel out of water 
if the enemy got on board. Another, I think, was 
quite as emphatic, but Foote was firm. 

The next day, with two of the tugs of the fleet, 
I explored the shore carefully on each side : first 
on the eastern shore, to see if the enemy were se- 
curely shut in, which I found to be the case ; and 
then on the western, to see if 8t. Jameses Bayou, 
which emptied into the river seven miles above 
Island Number Eight, in any way communicated 
with 8t. John^s Bayou, which debouched at New 
Madrid. Here I found no possible way across. 

Early the next morning while standing on the 
levee, chagrined at my failure to obtain a gun-boat^ 
and while waiting for the guide to get the dug-out 
ready to take me back to camp, I spied, directly 
opposite me across the submerged fields, an open- 
ing in the timber ; and the thought flashed upon 
me that there was the place to take the transports 
through. This proved to be an old wagon-road ex- 
tending half a mile into the woods; beyond and 
around wasa dense forest of heavy timber. The guide 
said it was two miles to the nearest bayou. I asked 
him to make a map upon my memorandum-book, 
which he did, showing a straight cut to the first 
bayou and the general route of the bayous to New 
Madrid. This route we carefully explored, and I 
reached Pope^s headquarters about dark. When 
in ray report of the interview I mentioned Foote's 
refusal, the general gave vent to his disappointment 
and indignation. Some officer present making some 
suggestion about a canal, ” I immediately pulled 
out my memorandum-book, and, showing the sketch, 
said the whole thing was provided for, and that I 
would have the boats through in fourteen days. 
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General Pope then gave me an order on the author- 
ities at Cairo for steamboats and material. That 
evening Captain William Tweeddale, Lieutenant 
Mahlon Randolph, and I sat up till a late hour 
arranging all the details, including barges to be 
fitted with heavy artillery to be used as gun-boats, 
and the next morning they started with one hun- 
dred men for Cairo, to meet me at Island Num- 
ber Eight with all the materials they could get 



OOBRBCTED LINE OF THE CHANNEL ABOVE ISLAND NO. 
TEN CUT BY THE ENGINEEU REGIMENT. (See p. 437.) 


the first day. Other officers and men started by 
the same route daily, until the six hundred men of 
my force had returned, and my stock of supplies 
was complete. I returned in the dug-out through 
the selected channel, and in due time found at the 
proposed startiug-poinf four stern-wheel steam- 
boats, drawing thirty to thirty-six inches of water, 
and six large coal-barges, besides one Columbiad, 
three large siege-guns with carriages and ammuni- 
tion, saws, lines, and all kinds of tools and tackle, 
and fully two million feet of timber and lumber. 

The way through the submerged corn-field and 
the half-mile of road was easy enough, but when 
we reached the timber the labor of sawing out a 
channel commenced. The one steamer which had a 
powerful steam-capstan was put in the lead, and 
the others having hand-capstans were fastened 
single file in the rear, and then the six barges in like 
order, so that the progress of the first controlled 
all the others. Captain Tweeddale took charge of 
the cutting in front, while Lieutenant Randolph 
was fitting up the improvised gun-boats astern. 
About three hundred men were assigned to each, 
and they worked in relays from dawn until dark. 

First of all, men standing on platforms on small 
rafts cut off the trees about eight feet above the 
water. As soon as a tree was down, another set 
of men, provided with boats and lines, adjusted 
about it a line which ran through a snatch-block 
and back to the steam-capstan, and hauled it out 
of the way ; thus a partial cut was made forward, 


the lines always working more than t¥ro hundred 
feet ahead of the capstan, so as to leave plenty of 
room for the saws. It took about four sets of lines 
to keep pace with twelve saws. 

When the space about the stumps allowed suf- 
ficient room, a raft about forty feet long was 
lashed to a stump, and the saw set at work in a 
frame attached by a pivot and working in an arc as 
shown in the sketch [page 460] — two men working 
the saw at opposite ends by a rope, and a fifth on 
the farther side of the tree guiding its teeth into the 
tree. Where the stumps were too close, or irregu- 
lar, three yawl-boats were used instead of the raft. 
No trouble was experienced with stumps a foot 
or less in diameter. With the larger ones it was 
different ; the elms spread out so much at the bot- 
tom that the saw almost always would run crooked 
and pinch. If it ran up, we notched the top and set 
the frame farther in ; if down, we put in powerful 
tackle, and pulled the top of the stump over. 

Here was where the ingenuity of the officers and 
men was exercised ; as the saws were working 
four and a half feet beneath the surface, and the 
water was quite turbid, the question was how to 
ascertain what was interfering with the saw, and 
then to apply the remedy. But I found Captain 
Tweeddale equal to the most obstinate stump. I 
think two and a half hours was the longest time 
ever expended upon any one, while about two 
minutes would dispose of some small ones when 
the saw was ready. It took eight days to cut the 
two miles. 

When we reached the bayous the hard and wet 
work began. The river had begun to fall, and the 
water was running very rapidly. We had to get 
rid of great drift-heaps from the lower side with 
our machinery all on the upper side. Small pieces 
of drift would be disposed of by the yawl-boats, or 
a single line and snatch-block would take them 
right out ; but sometimes a great swamp-oak, 
three feet through, and as heavy as lignum-vitaa, 
lying right across our channel a foot or so under 
water, would try our tackle. We had then to raise 
them up to the surface, and hold them there till 
they could be chopped in pieces. In one of the 
bayous for about two miles the current was so 
swift that all the men who were out on logs, or in 
exposed places, had safety-lines tied around them ; 
and as the timber was slippery, some were indebted 
to these lines for their lives. During the whole 
work not a man was killed, injured, or taken sick. 

While all this was being done in front of the 
boats. Lieutenant Randolph was at work with his 
detachment in the rear in improvising gun-boats 
to supply the lack of Foote’s. The barges used 
were coal-barges, about eighty feet long and twenty 
wide, scow-shaped, with both ends alike. The sides 
were six inches thick, and of solid timber. The 
original plan was to use three of the steamboats 
with a barge on each side — the other steamer to 
be kept as a reserve. One Columbiad and three 
32-pounder8 were mounted on platforms, and 
arrangements were made to use a considerable 
number of field-guns to be taken on board at New 
Madrid. Six hundred men of the Engineer Regi- 
ment, using one of the steamers with her two 
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barges, were to land at break of day at the mouth 
of the slough about a mile below and opposite 
Fort Thompson, and with their intrenching tools 
dig a line of rifle-pits as soon as possible. About 
the same number of picked men were to be with 
them to helpflght or dig, as occasion might require. 
The other two sections of the flotilla were to be 
filled with men, and landed just below, us best 
could be done when the resistance was developed. 
The reserve steamer with her men, not being 
incumbered with barges, could move rapidly and 
take advantage of any opening to land the force. 

When about half-way through the channel, 1 left 
the flotilla and reported progress to General Tope. 
Upon a reexamination of the ground from Fort 
Thompson, he concluded that it would be best to 
make the leading boat a fighting boat that could 
not be disabled ; so he telegraphed to Cairo and 
St. Louis for a great number of coal-oil barrels, 
which were laid in two tiers all over the bottoms 
of two barges ; the interstices were filled with dry 
rails, the whole well securoa in place by a heavy 
floor. In the mean time the steamer was so bulk- 
headed with lumber that her engines and boilers 
were secure from damage from fitdd-artillery, aiul 
the forward part of the hull, which projected be- 
yond the barges, was bulkheaded off and filled wdth 
dry rails, to keei> her from being disabled. On the 
steamer and barges protection was prepared for a 
large number of sharjHshooters. 

The boats and barge gun-boats w(‘r<' kept (‘on- 
oealcd in the bayou, just back from NewMadrid, f<»r 
a day or two, till the soldiers could b(5 prepared for 
the passage and attack. Meanwhile Foote con- 
cluded to risk the passage of the islttiid with the 


lit The effort to cut the <^anttl was known to the ('on- 
fwlerides as earl>' ns March aist, the day General Mwk- 
ull rtdtevcHl General McGown of tlic coiiiiiiaiid at MiulrUl 
Bend ; for General Mat^kall says In Ills nqiort, that 
General McCowii then Infonned him “that they (the 

COMMKNT BY GENKHAL SllTUYLEU 

I have rc^ad Toloiiel J. W. RlsseirH arllch* on the 
“Baw'lns: out a (’haunel alsive Island NuiiilK*r Ti'ii.” I 
desire to call attention to what he sa.\ s : 

“Hutne oflliw makliiK mints stiKiHrssthiii about a ‘citiiul/I 
IniiuoiUatoly pulltHl out iiiy nioiiiorauduui-lKKik. and, sIkiwIiik 
tlio skoteh, said the whole thliiK "’tis imtvidiHl for.” 

This on the evening of Maixdi Itith, 1802, which Is the 
datt' of General Pope’s letter to whleh Colonel BisseU 
refers Jn a foot-noUi. saying hc^ did not nn^elve the letter 
because he (Colonel Btsscil) wtis on his itdum from the 
reooniiolssaiiee he had btwn ordert'd to make. To tlie 
publh' this roads as tlutiigh the plan originated with 
Colonel Blssell, while I am ready to show that while the 
ooluiiel dliHM'tcd the wtirk, “ some oftleer,” as he says,-— 
or to Im^ exac^t I iiiyself,— wiw the sole inventor of the 
prefect. My own offltdal rt'port, dated Headiiuarters 
Second Dlvisou Army of the Mississippi, Pittsburg lad- 
ing, April 22d, 1802, rtMids as follows : 

“ TransiKirui having rea4die<t us tlmmgh a chanml cut 
with enormous lalKir under tlie dinwdlon of (Ndomd RlsselU 
on a suggestion udvanotsl by the suiiaciiber. March 17th. 1802. 
theSiHuind Division enibarketi on them, April 7lh. to cross the 
Mississippi, wliieh was auoompllshed in gallant style, but 
without opposition, the gun boats and HU^burgh, 

under Captain Walke, having in dashing style silenoeid the 
enemy’s shore batterlia.’* 

General Poj>e wrote to General Halleck, under date 
Bew Madrid, Mo., April Mh, 1862 ; 
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Carondelet and afterward with the Pitt^rgk, and 
the whole plan was changed ; the gun-boate could 
move 80 much more rapidly that they were to 
silence the Confederate field-guns, while the trans- 
ports could land the troops wherever an opening 
could be found. The barges were not used at all ; 
nor did any of the Engineer Regiment cross ; they 
were kept on the right bank, ready in case of disaster. 

Several of the captured officers told me that 
after the gun-boats h^ run their batteries, nearly 
their whole force was withdrawn from about Island 
Number Ten and kept concealed in the woods back 
of the practicable landing-places, and they were 
prepared to pick off all the men that could be 
landed ; but when they saw the four transports, 
loaded with troops, steam out from the bayou, the 
word was given for each man to take care of him- 
self. A few hundred did manage to make their way 
through the swamps in the rear, but the most of 
them quietly yielded to the inevitable. Bo well 
had the movement been conc’oaled that they had 
not the least idea of what was being done.^ 

Posi’ScuiPT: The Official Records, which, since 
writing the above, I have just seen for the first 
time, contain a letter from General I'ope to me, 
which I never before heard of (dated the day I was 
on my way back from the guii-l>oat with the plan 
fully matured), asking if I could not dig a canal, a 

mere ditch of a foot wide which the water of the 
river would soon wash out,” from a point one mile 
above Island Numbt*r Ton to a point one mile be- 
low. That land was at this time ten feet under 
water, — J. W. Bisskll. 

Deokmrku, 18H4. 


Union forces] were endeavoring to <*ut a canal across 
the f>p]HH4lte iMUilnsula for the passage of traiiHfHirts, In 
onler to land Imlow the bend ; that they would foil, and 
that the isisltlon was safe until the river fell, and no 
longer.”~KDiTORS. 


HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL, IT. 8 . V. 

“Tlic canal acroaa tlio ptMiliisuIa opinisitc lalanit Number 
Ten. and for Mu* idea of whioli I am liidebt<Hl to (tuneral 
Hchuyler Hamilton, was coTiipleted liy Colonel Blssell’s 
Kngineer Keglineut. and buir sb^ainers brought throiigli on 
the night of the Olli.” 

General Pope again. In his oftielal reiH)rt to Geneml 
HalkMrk of May 2d, 1862, writes : 

“Dll the 10th of March I reoelvml your dls|>atoh, directing 
me, if )M>sslble. Ui construct a mail througti the swamps to a 
IMiiiit on the Missouri short' opiiuslte Island Numlier Ten, 
and trausfur a portlou of my force siifflcient to erect liatteries 
at ttiat ]M>iut to assist In the artillery practice on the enemy's 
batteries. I accordingly dispatched Colonel J. W. Blssell. 
Kngineer Heglment, to examine tlie country with this view, 
directing him aPUiesame time, if he found It impracticable 
to build a road through the swamps and overflow of the river, 
Ui ascertain w hether it were possible to dig a canal acroas the 
peninsula from some point above Island Number Ten to Now 
Madrid, in order tliat steam transports might be brought to 
mo, which would enable my command to oroas the river. The 
Idea of the canal was snggesttMl to me by General Schuyler 
llamiUon In a conversation iiimn the necessity of crossing 
the river and assailing the enemy’s batteries near Island 
Numbt'r Ten in the rtutr.” 

The New York “ Herald,*’ In Its Issue of April ISth, 1862, 
published an article In reference to tbls channel, en- 
titled **The Schnyler HanlUon Canal.** 

Ngw York. June Ifltli, 1888. 



THE OPPOSING FORCES AT NEW MADRID (ISLAND NUMBER 
TEN), FORT PILLOW. AND MEMPHIS. 

TU© ooniiKmltion and lease© of each array aa hen' ataU'd Kive the iciatof lUl the data obtaiiiahle in the Oflloial Reoorda. 
K stands for kiUod ; w for wounded ; m w mortally wounded ; m tor captunMl or uilsMiug ; e for oaptured.— Kditoks. 


Union Akmt at Nbw Madrid. Mi^or^leu. John Pope. 
First Division, Brig.-Gen. David 8. Stanley. yv#-«# 
Bri(fad€, Col. John Groesbeck: 27th Ohio. Col. John W. 
Fuller; 39th Ohio, Major Edward F. Koyes. Brigiide 
loss: k, 2; w, 6 = 7. Seeotid JBrigade, Vo\. J. L. Klrhy 
Smith: 43d Ohio, Lieat.-Ool. Wager Swajrae; 63d Ohio, 
OoL John W. Sprague. Brigade loss : w, 5. 

Second Division, Brig.-Oen, Schu^ ler Hamilton. Firwl 
Brigade, CoL W. H. Wurthingt«)n: 69th lud.. Col. J. 1. 
Alexander ; 6th Iowa, Lieut. -Col. Charles L. Matthies. 
Brigade loss : k, 2 ; w, 4 =6. Serond Brigade, Col. NieJuilas 
Percsel : 10th Iowa, Llout."Col. William E. Small ; 26th 
Mo., OoL George il. Boomer. ArtUlery: 11th Ohio Bat^ 
tery, Capt Frank C. Hands. Loss: k, 1. 

Third Division, Brig.-Gen. John M. Palmer. Mrut 
Brigade, Col. James U. Slack: 34th lud.. Col. Townsend 
Kyan; 47th Ind., Lleut.-Col. Milton S. Kobinson. Second 
Brigade, Col. Graham K. FTti’h : 43d Ind., CoL William 

E. McLean ; 46th Ind., Lieut. -Col. Newton G. Stiott. Cac- 
alry: 7th III., Col. Wm. P. Kellogg. Ixtss: \v, 1 ; in, 2 == 3 . 
Artillery : G, 1st Mo., ("apt Henry Ilewoek. 

Fourth Division, Brig.-tren. E. Paine. Firet Bri- 
gade, Col. James D. Morgan : loth HI., Ideut.-Col. John 
Tillson; I6lh 111., C<»1. Rolxsrt F. Smith. Brigiule loss: 
k. 1 ; w, 1 •5=2. Second Brigade, Col. OlUwjrt W. Ctiminitig: 
22d 111., Lieut. -Col. Harrison K. Hurt; 6lHt 111., Lieut.- 
Col. Luther P. Bradley. Cacalry : H and I, 1st 111., 
Midor D. P. Jenkins. Sharp-ahiMtiera : 64tli 111.. MiOor 

F. W. Mat tenon. 

PiiTH Division, Brlg.-Gen. Jiitw^ph B. Fluiimier. Firat 
Brigade, Col. John Brynor: 47tli 111., Lieut -CoL Daniel L. 
Miles ; 8th Wls , Lleut.-Col. Gnirge W. Robbins. Second 
Brigade, CoL John M. Lmuuis: 26th III., Lleut.-Col. 
Charles J. Tinkham ; 11th Mo, Lieiit.-Col. William E. 
Pauabaker. Artillery: M, Ist Mo., Capt. Albert. M. 
Powell. 

Cavalry Division, Brig.-Geii. Goidon Granger: 2<1 
Mich., Lieut. -CoL Seldeu H. Gorham ; 3<1 Mieh., IJeut.- 
Col. R. H. G, Minty, Col. John K. Mlzner. 

Artillery Division, MjvJor Warren I^ lAitlirop: 2d 
Iowa, Capt. N. T. Hiioor ; 6th Wis., Capt. Oscar F. I*lnue,y ; 
6th Wis., Capt, Henry Dillon ; 7th Wis., Capt. Richard R. 
Orimths; C, 1st Mich., Capt, A. W. l>e<‘s; H, 1st Mich., 
Capt. Hamiud De Golyer; C, 1st TIL, Capt. Charles Hougb- 
taliug; F, 2d U. S., Lieut. Jolin A. Darling, Lieut. D. P. 
Walling. 

Unabsionbd Troops: EugiuiHU* Regt. of the West, 
CoL JosiabW. Bissi'U; 22d Mu., Lieut. -Col. John D. 
Foster; 2d Iowa Cav., Col W. L. Elliott; 2d III. Car. (4 
cos.), IJeut.-CoL Harvey Hogg; 4th U. B. Cav. (3 cos.), 
Lieut. M. J. Kelly ; 1st U. H. Infantry (6 cos.), Capt. 
George A. WllUaius. Ixmhs of latter rei^uieut: k, 2 ; w, 
6; m, 1 = 8. 

Flotilla Brigade, CoL Nap<deon B. Buford: 27th 
IlL, Lieut. -C«il. F. A. Harrington; 43d HI.. CoL (4€Mirgc 
W. Roberts; 16th Wis., Col, Hans C. Heg; O, 1st IlL 
Artillery, Capt. Arthur O’Lfairy; O, 3d. 111. Artillery, 
Capt. Frederick Hpamwitrom. 

Union Naval Forces at Island Number Ten. I'Tag- 
Ollloer A. H. Foote ; Benton (flag<shlp), IJeiiL-t’omr. H. 1.^ 
Phelps ; Si, Louia, Lieiit.-Conir. L<*<mard Paulding 
CineinnaH, Comr. R. N. Htembcl; Pittsburgh, Lieut.- 
Comr. Egbert Thompson; Mound City, CJomr. A. H. 
Kilty ; Carondelet, Comr. Henry Walker ; Eleven Mortar- 
boats, Caiit. Hear}' E. Maynodier. 

The total Union loss (including 2 killed and 13 wonnd<«d 
on the 8t, Louia, by the bursting of a gun March 17) was 
17 ktUed, 34 wounded, and 3 captured or missing. 

Confedbratk Army at Island Number Ten. d) 
M^Jor-Gen. John P. MeCown; (2) Brig.-Gen. W. W. 
MaekalL Subordinate General Offteera: Brig. -Generals 
A. P. Stewart, L. M. Walker, E. W. Gantt, and James 


Trudeau. Infantry: 1st Ala., Tenn., and Miss., CoL 
Alpheus Baker; Ist Ala., Col. J. G. W. Btoedmaii; 4th 
Ark. Battalion, Mt^or M. M. McKoj’ ; 6th Ark. Battalion, 
Lieut. -CoL F. A. Terry ; 11th Ark., CoL J. M. Hiulth ; 12tii 
Ark., IJeML-CoL W. D. 8. Cwk; 11th Lii,, CoL R. F. 
Marks; I2t.h La., CoL Thomas M. Beott; 6th Iai. Battal- 
ion. CoL J. B. G. Keuu«sly ; 4th Teun., CoL It P. Neely ; 
6th Teuii., CoL W. E. Travis; Slat Teiiii., CoL W. M. 
Bradford; 40th Tenn., Col. C. C. Henderson ; 46th Tenn., 
CoL John M. Clark; 65th Teim., Col. A. J. Brown. 
Cacalry : Hudson's iind Wheeler’s companies, Miss. ; 
Neidy’saud Haywood's com pauies, Tenn. Light ArtU- 
lery: Point CoiiiWie, lAi. Batt4*r>% Capt U. A. Htewart; 
Teuu. Battery, Capt Hiiiith P. Bankhi'ud. Tenn. Heavy 
ArtUlery: Coiiii>aiii(^s of Captains Jackson, Bterliiig, 
Humes, Hoadley, Canitliers, Jones. Dlsmukc, Huokor, 
Fisher, Johnston, and Ui>toii. Engineer Corpa : Cuptaliis 

A. B. Gray and D. B. Harris. Sappera and Minera : 
Capt I). WiiittiT. 

CONPKDKRATB NAVAL FOIU’KS AT ISLAND NUMBER 
Ten. Flag-Othcer licorgci N. Hollins. Mclftie (flag ship), 
Lieut. Thomas B. Huger. 6 a2-}Nmnders, 1 9-iiich, 1 24- 
(Mmiidcr rifle; Licingaton, C<mir. K. F. Pinkney; I*olk, 
IJeiit-Conir. J. H. Carter, 6 guns; Ponte hartrain, Lleut.- 
Coiiir. John W. Dunnlngton ; Maurejuta, Lieut Joseph 
Fry, 6 rifled guns; Jnckatm, Lieut. F. B. lienshaw, 2 
guns; Floating Battery, Sew Orteana, Litmt. 8. W. Aver- 
ett. No loss n<i»ort4Hl. The fles^t, with the exeeptlou of 
the Flouting Battery, was not actively eiigagini. 

Tlio total ConftHlcrate h»MH In klllKl and wounded la 
estimated at about ;)0. Of tlic mimlier of (Confederates 
captured the Con f (‘derate and Union rc^jmrts range from 
2000 to 7000, rt'siHictlvely. 

Union Fleet at Fort Pilu)w, May ioth, 1862. Capt 
Charles Henry Davis, coinnmmllng pro tern, Benton 
(flagship), Li(mt. 8. L. Phelps ; Carondelet, Comr. Henry 
Wolke; Mound City, Couw. A. H. Kilty; Cincinnati, 
Comr. R. N. Hteinbel ( w) ; St. Louia, Lieut. Himry Erlien ; 
Cairo, lJ(nit. N. C. Bryant; Pittsburgh, Lh'Ut. Egbert 
Thompson. 

The Union loss as ofliidally' r(^port4«l was ; Cincinnati, 
wotiiid('d, 3 (1 mortally). Mound City, wounded, 1. 
Total, 4. 

Union Fleet at Memphis, June ctii, 1862. Flog-Of- 
fleer Ohaiies llcniry Davis, (foinraatidlug. Gun-boats — 
Benton (fliMcshlp), Lieut. 8. L. I’helps; LouiaciUe, (Vunr. 

B. M. Dove ; Carondelet, Comr. Henry Walke ; Cairo, 
Lieut. N. (;. Bryant ; St. Louia, IJciit. Wilson McGuiine- 
gle. Uam fleet — Qticen of the Weal (flag-ship i, (Col, 
Cliarlcs EIl(!t, Jr. ; Monarch, Llciit.-C4>I. AUimmI W. Ellet ; 
Switzerland, Flist Master David Millard. 

The Union loss as (>ffl(ially rcjKirted was : Oun-boata — 
wounded, 3. Bam fleet woiindcMl, 1 (Col. Ellet, who 
HulNieqiicntly died). Total, 4. 

OOKFEDEItATE KiVKR DEFENSE FLEET, AT FORT PlL- 
ix>w AND Memphis. Capt. J. K. Montgomery, com- 
manding. Little Bebel (flag-ship), Capt Motitgom(uy; 
General Bragg, Capt William H. H. IxMinard General 
Sterling J*rice., First Officer, J. E. Heuthorne ; Sumter, 
(Capt. W. W. Lamb ; General Earl Van JJortt, Cai»t Isaac 
D. Fulkerson ; General M. Jeff. Thompaon, Capt. John 
H, Burke; General LoreJl, Capt James C, l^^lancy; 
General Beauregard, Capt. James Ilimry Hurt. Each 
vessel carried one or more guns, probably 32-pouiiders. 

The <>>uf(Mlerate lims In the ai^tion off Fort PUlow, 
May loth, as offleially reportiNl, was ; killed, 2 ; wounded. 
1=3. No report was made of the Oinfederate loss In 
the ocition at M«unphis of June 6th, nor is it possible, In 
view of the irregular organbuition of the fleet, the na- 
ture of the conflict, and the dis|iersal of the survivors, 
to form even an approximate estimate of it 
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BY ULYSSES 8. aRANT, GEMERAL, U. 8. A. 



OH rot «KIMNSN (.INf. 


rpiHE battle of Shiloh, or Pittsburg Laudiug, 
fought on Sunday and Monday, the 6th and 
7th of April, 1862, has been perhaps less 
understood, or, to state the case more aeeu- 
rately, more persistently misunderstood, 
than any other engagement between Na- 
tional and Confederate troops during the 
entire rel>elliou. Convet reports of the 
battle have been published, notably by 
Sherman, Badeau, and, in a speech l)e- 
fore a metding of veterans, by General 
Prentiss ; but all of these appeared long subseciuont to 
' the close of the rebellion, and after public opinion had 
been most erronwusly fonned. 

Events had occurred before the batth^, and others suit- 
sequent to it, which detennined me to make no report 
to my then chief. General Halleck, fiuther than was contained in a hdter, 
written immediately after the battle, informing him that an engagement 
had been fought, and announcing the result. The occurren<?e8 alluded to 
are these : After the capture of Fort Donelson, with over fiftetui thousand 
effective men and all their munitions of war, I believed much more could 
be accomplished without further sacrifice of life. 

Clarksville, a town between Donelson and Nashville, in the State of Tennes- 
see, and on the east bank of the Cumlwrland, was garrisoned by the enemy. 
Nashville was also garrisoned, and was probably the best-provisioned dejH)t 
at the time in the Confederacy. Albert Sidney Johnston occujned Bowling 
Green, Ky., with a large force. I believed, and my information justified the 
belief, that these places would fall into our hands without a battle, if threat- 
ened promptly. I determined not to miss this chance. But being only a 
district commander, and under the immediate orders of the department 
commander. General Halleck, whose headquarters were at St. Louis, it was 
my duty to communicate to him all I proposed to do, and to got his approval, 
if possible. I did so communicate, and, receiving no reply, acted upon my 
own judgment. The result proved that my information was correct, and 
sustained my judgment. What, then, was my surprise, after so much had 
been accomplished by the troops under my immediate command between the 
time of leaving Cairo, early in February, and the 4th of March, to receive 
from my chief a dispatch of the latter date, saying: “You will place Major- 
General C. F. Smith in command of expedition, and remain yourself at Fort 
Henry. Why do you not obey my orders to report strength and positions of 
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your command f” I was left virtually 
in arrest on board a steamer, without 
even a guard, for about a week, when 
I was released and ordered to resume 
my command. 

Again : Shortly after the battle of 
Shiloh had been fought. General Hal- 
leck moved his headquarters to Pitts- 
V)urg Landing, and assumed command 
of the troops in the field. Although 
next to him in rank, and nominally 
in command of my old district and 
army, I was ignored as much as if 
I had been at the most distant point 
of territory within my juiisdiction ; and although I was in <!ommand of 
all the troops (‘iigaged at Shiloh, I was not permitted to see one of the 
r«JiK)rts of Geinral Biu'll or his subordinabw in that battle, until they were 
imblished by th(( War Department, long after the (^v<^nt. In consequence, I 
n(5ver myself made a full rt'port of this engagement. 

When I was restored to my command, on the 1‘lth of March, I found it on 
the Tennessee River, part at Savannah and part at Pittsburg Landing, nine 
miles above, and on the opposite or wesb'm bank. I g<;n(*rally sj)eut the day 
at Pittsburg, and returned by boat to Savannah in the evening. I was intend- 
ing to remove my headquarters to Pittsburg, where 1 had sent all the troops 
immediately upon my r<iassuming command, but Buell, with the Anny of the 
Ohio, had been ordered to reenfon^e me from Columbia, Tenn. He was 
expected daily, and would come in at Savannah. I remained, therefore, a few 
days long(‘r than I othei-wise should have done, for the purpose of meeting 
him on his amval. 

General Lew Walla<*e, with a division, had been placed by G<‘neral Smith 
at Crump’s Landing, about five miles farther down the river than Pittsburg, 
and also on th(> west bank. His position I regarded as so well chosen that he 
was not moved from it until the Confederate attacsk in force at Shiloh. 

The skirmishing in our front had been so continuous from about the 3d of 
April up to the detenniiuHl atta<!k, that I remained on the field each night 
until an hour wIkui I felt there would be no further danger before morning. In 
fatd, on Friday, the 4th, I was very much injured by my horse falling with 
me and on me while 1 was trying to get to the front, where firing had been 
heard. The night was oiu> of impenetrable darkness, with rain pouring down 
in torrents; nothing was visible to the eye except as revealed by the frequent 
flashes of lightning. Under these circumstances I had to trust to the horse, 
without guidance, to keep the road. I had not gone far, however, when I 
met General W. H. L. Wallace and General (then Colonel) McPherson coming 
from the direction of the front. They said all was quiet so far as the enemy 
was concerned. On the way back to the boat my horse’s feet slipped from 
under him, and he feU with my leg under his body. The extreme softness of 
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the ground, from the excessive rains of the few preceding days, no doulit 
saved me from a severe injtiry and protracted lameiu'ss. As it was, my 
ankle was very much injured ; so much so, tliat my lK>ot had to be cut off. 
During the battle, and for two or three days after, I was unable to walk 
except with crutches. 

On the 5th Geneml Nelson, with a division of Buell’s anny, anived at 
Savannah, and I ordered him to move up the east bank of the river, to 

in a position where 
he could be ferried 
over to Crump’s 
Landing or Pitts- 
burg Landing, as 
occasion riHiuired. 
I had learned that 
Oeneral Buell him- 
self would be at 
Savannah the next 



ME8. CRUMP’S HOIT8E. 

day, and desired to 
meet me on his ar 
rival. Affairs at 
Pittsburg Landing 
had been such for 

se\ eral days that I landing BBIA>W THK UOCBE. from rJKmXiRAPlIS TAKEN IN 1884. 

did not want to be Cmmp’H I.AiidlnR 1», by river, about five nillon below (ii(»rt b of) Plttwbiiriyf Lund* 

aWaV durini? the nor© on© of Oonciral Ia*w tbroe brlKwb*© wu8 ©ncuiuptid on the 

momloR of the battle, another brlRail© iMdnif two iiilIoM buck, on tbe road to I*iirdy, 

day. I determined, und a third brlKua© half a mlle farther uilvanoM. Tho Widow C^mnip’a houJi© 
therefore to take a a quarter of a mll© above the landluR. 

very early breakfast and ride out to meet Buell, and thus save time. He had 
arrived on the evening of the 5th, but had not advised me of the fact, and I was 
not aware of it until some time after. While I was at breakfast, however, 
heavy firing was heard in the direction of Pittsburg Landing, and I hastened 
there, sending a hurried note to Buell, informing him of the reason why I 
could not meet him at Savannah. On the way up the river I difected the 
dispatch-boat to run in close to Crump’s Lauding, so that I could communi- 
cate with General Lew Wallace. I found him waiting on a boat, apparently 
expecting to see me, and I directed him to get his troops in line ready to 
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execute any orders he might receive. He replied that his troops were already 
under arms and prepared to move. 

Up to that time I had felt by no means certain that Crump’s .Landing 
might not be the point of attack. On reaching the front, however, about 8 
A. M., I found that the attack on Shiloh was unmistakable, and that nothing 
more than a small guard, to protect our transports and stores, was needed at 
Crump’s. Captain A. S. Baxter, a quartermaster on my staff, was accordingly 
direct^ to go back and order General Wallace to march immediately to Pitts- 
burg, by the road nearest the river. Captain Baxter made a memorandum 
of his order. About 1 p.m., not hearing from Wallace, and being much in 
need of reenforcements, I sent two more of my staff. Colonel James B. 
McPherson and Captain W. R. Rowley, to bring him up with his division. 
They reported finding him marching toward Purdy, Bethel, or some point 
west from the river, and farther from Pittsburg by several miles than when 
he started. The road from his first position was direct, and near the river. 
Between the two points a bridge had been built across Snake Creek by our 
troops, at which Wallace’s command had assisted, expressly to enable the 
troops at the two places to support each other in case of need. Wallace did 
not arrive in time to take part in the first day’s fight. General Wallace has 
since claimed that the order delivered to him by Captain Baxter was simply 
to join the right of the army, and that the road over which he marched 
would have taken him to the road from Pittsburg to Purdy, where it crosses 
Owl Creek, on the right of Sherman ; but this is not where I had ordered 
him nor whore I wanted him to go. I never could see, and do not now see, 
why any order was necessary further than to direct him to come to Pitts- 
burg Landing, without speciJEying by what route. His was one of three vet- 
eran divisions that had been in battle, and its absence was severely felt. 
Later in the war. General Wallace would never have made the mistake that 
he committed on the 6th of April, 1862. I presume his idea was that by 
taking the route he did, he would be able to come around on the fiank or 
rear of the enemy, and tWs perform an act of heroism that would redound to 
the credit of his command, as well as to the benefit of his country.^ 

3^ Since the publication in ** The Century of my where our right rented. In this letter General Lew 
article on ** The Battle of Shiloh ” I have received Wallace advises General W. H. L, Wallace that he 
from Mrs. W. H. L. Wallace, widow of the gallant will send ‘‘to-morrow (and his letter also says 
general who was killed in the first day^s fight at “ April 5th,” which is the same day the letter was 
that battle, a letter from General Lew Wallace to dated and which, therefore, must have been writ- 
him, dated the morning of the 5th. At the date ten on the 4th) some cavalry to report to him at 
of this letter it was well known that the Confeder- his headquarters, and suggesting the propriety of 
ates had troops out along the Mobile and Ohio rail- General W. H. L. Wallace's sending a company 
road west of Crump’s Landing and Pittsburg back with them for the purpose of having the cav- 
Landiug, and were also collecting near Shiloh, airy at the two landings familiarise themselves 
This letter shows that at that time General Lew wi^ the road, so that they could “ act promptly 
Wallace was making preparations for the emer- in case of emergency as guides to and from the 
gency that might happen for the passing of re^n- different camps.” 

foroements between Bhiloh and his position, ex- This modifies very materially what I have said, 
tending from Crump’s Landing westward ; and and what has been said by others, of the conduct 
he sends the letter over the road running from of General Lew Wallace at the battle of Shiloh. 
Adamsville to the Pittsburg Landing and Purdy It shows that he naturally, with no more experi- 
road. These two roads intersect nearly a mile ence than he had at the time in the profession of 
west of the crossing of the latter over Owl Creek, arms, woUld take the particular road that he did 
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Shiloh was a log meeting- 
house, some two or three 
miles from Pittsburg Laud- 
ing, and on the ridge which 
divides the waters of Snake 
and Lick creeks, the former 
entering into the Tennes- 


see just north of Pittsburg 
Lauding, and the latter 
south. Shiloh was the key 
to our position, and was 
held by Sherman. His di- 
vision was at that time 



wholly raw, no part of it 
ever having been in an en- 
gagement, but I thought this 
deficiency was more than 
made up by the superiority 
of the commander. MeCler- 
nand was on Sherman’s 
left, with troops that had 
been engaged at Fort Don- 
elson, and were therefore 
veterans so far as Western 
troops had become such 
at that stage of the war. 

Next to McClemand came 
Prentiss, with a raw division, 
and on the extreme l(d‘t, 

Stuart, with one brigade of Sherman’s division. Hurlbut was in rear of 
Prentiss, massed, and in reserve at the time of the onset. Thti division of 
General C. F. Smith was on the right, also in reserve. General Smith was 


BlULOIl SPRING, IN TIIK R A VINK SOUTH OF TIIK CIIAPKL. 
FROM I’HOTOGKAPllS TAKKN IN 1HH4. 

The spritifc on tlie renff^lenite Hide of the nivliie. Hard di?btlng 
took phwre here, in tb<* early inoniiii^; of Huudiiy, 
lietwtaju Hberman’H and Hardee’s troops. 


start upon in the absence of orders to move by a 
different road. 

The mistake he made, and which jirobably 
caused his apparent dilatoriness, was that of ad- 
vancing some distance after he found that the 
firing, which would be at first directly to his front 
and then off to the left, had fallen back until it had 
got very much in rear of the position of his advance. 
This falling back had taken place l>efore I sent 
General Wallace orders to move up to Pittsburg 
Landing, and, naturally, my order was to follow the 
road nearest the river. But ray order was verbal, 
and to a staff-officer who was to deliver it to Gen- 


eral Wallace, so that I am not competent to say 
just what order the general actually received. 

General Wallace’s division was stationed, the 
First Brigade at Crump’s Landing, the Becond out 
two miles, and the Third two and a half miles out. 
Hearing the sounds of battle, General Wallace early 
ordered his First and Third brigades to concen- 
trate on the Becond. If the position of our front 
had not changed, the roail which Wallace took 
would have been somewhat shorter to our right 
than the River road. 

IT. 8. OBAJfT. 

Mount McObbook, N. Y., June 21, 1886. 



The map used with General Grant’e article on sequently General Grant, through his son. Colonel 
Shiloh, as first printed ill “ The Century ” Magazine Frederick D. Grant, furnished the editors with 
for February, 1885, was a copy of the official map a revision of the official map, agreeing in every 
(see page 508) which was submitted by the editors respfwjt with the map printed in the Memoirs,*^ 
to General Grant and was approved by him. Sub- her© reproduced. In response to an inquiry by the 

* 7(1 
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FIKHT I‘0«lTI<JN t)K WATERHOUHK’H BATTKUY. FROM A BKKTCll MAllK HHOKTLY AFTER THE IIATI'LK. 


M^jor E*rii Taylor. Cloncml Shoniuui’H chief of artil- 
lery’, aayH In IiIh rciKirt : “ Captain A. C. WateihouHe’a 
battery’ ( wa« placed ! near the h*ft of the division fHher- 
man’Mj — four ^tiuih on the right bank of the Owl Creek 
(to the left and front of General HhernmirH heiidqiiar- 
tera] and two giiuH on the left bank of Owl Cr<'ek (alKUit 
IfiO yarda to the front). The enemy api>euriiiK In larger 
maam^a. and f>|M’ulng a battery to the fwnt and right of 
the two guuH, tidvan<^ acroaa Owl Creek. I Inatrueted 
Captain WaterlMiuae to retire* the two gtina to the im»h1- 
tlon occupied by the reat of hla batbTy, about which 
time the enemy api>eared In large force In the open held 


directly In front of the poaltlnn of thla bntt4'ry, bearing 
aloft, aa I HupiM>Hr^l. the American flag, and their ineii 
and oftlccra wearing unlfortna ao almllar to oura that 
I liealtt^Unl to open flrt^ on them until they paaaexl luti> 
the wikmIk and w<ir<^ ftdlowed by other troopa who worti 
a uniform not to Imi miatakeii. I afterward learmnl that 
the uniform Jm^keta wt»rn by theae troopa were black. 
Aa aa 1 waa (certain aa to the <diarfM'ter i>f the 

tr<M>pa, 1 ordt'red the tiring to commence., which woa 
iloiie In line atyle and with excellent i»rfH*lHlon.” Both 
Captain Wati^rhoum^ and Lieutenant A. K. Abbott were 
B4»verely wounded.— Editohh. 


sick in bed at Savannah, some nine miles below, but in hearing of our guns. 
His services on those two eventful days would no doubt have be*^n of 
inestimable value had his health permitted his presence. The (nmimand 
of his division devolved upon Brigadier-Gteneral W. H. L. Wallace, a most 
estimable and able oflBcer, — a veteran, too, for he had served a year in 
the Mexican war, and had been with his command at Henry and Donelson. 
Wallace was mortally woundefl in the first day’s engagement, and with the 


editors for the reasons which influenced General 
Grant in making the substitution^ Colonel Grant 
wrote as follows, under date of Chicago, 111., March 
20th, 1887: Father was very ill when the map 
used with his article, on Bhiloh, by ‘ The Century ' 
Co., was submitted to him. He looked at the 
topography and found it about as he remembered 
the ground; but after you published it, he read 
some of the criticisms upon both the article 
and the map. Thus having his attention called 
to the subject, he revised the article, making 
it more forcible^ and directed me to get for his 
book the map which was in the possession of 


Colonel Dayton, Secretary of the Bociety of tho 
Army of the Tennessee, and which he had heard 
of or seen. 

‘^This map proved to be more satisfactory to him 
than the one he had first used, as it agreed more 
perfectly with his statements and recollection of 
the positions occupied by the troops at the end 
of the first day’s battle. Therefore, the only 
reason that can l>e assigned for General Grant’s 
change of maps is that the one used in his book 
[‘Memoirs’] was more mHufaetorp to hiMf his deli- 
cate health having prevented his thorough inves- 
tigation of the map in the first place.” 
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OONFKDKKATE CIIAROK UPON PRENTIRR’H CAMP ON BlINDAY MORNING. 


Of tho captiirp of (3«‘Ti<'rul ProntlHN’H oanip, Ooloiiol 
FraiiclH Qultiti (Twelfth Mli^hliran fiifaulry) aa.VH in IiIh 
official report dated April 9th: “About daylight the 
dead and wounded began to be brought in. The firing 
grow oloHcr and cioMcr, till it becanie iiianifeHt a heavy 
force of tile enemy wa« upon uh. The dlviHlon wa« 
ordercMl into line of batt le by Oeneral PrentlaH, and Im- 
mediately advanced in line about omvquarter of a mile 
from the tentn, wdien^ tlie enemy were met in ahort- 
fiiing diatarn'e. Volley after volley waa given and ns- 
turned, and many fell on both Hidea, but their nuiiiberH 
were too heavy for our forcea. I could nee to the right 
and left. They were vlHlble in line, and every hill-top 


in the rear vruH covered with them. It wa« raanifoat 
tliey were advancing, in not only one, but eeveral lines 
of battle. The whole division fell back to their tents 
and again rallliHl, and, although no regular line was 
fonmnd, yet from liehind every trin*. a deadly tire was 
poiinMl out upon the enemy, whloh held them in check 
for about one half-hour, when, rel?nforcements coming 
to their assistance, they iwivanced furiously upon our 
camp, and we wen*, forccnl again to give way. At this 
time we lost four pieces of artillery. The division fell 
bai*k about one half-mile, very much scattere<l and 
broken. Here we were iMisted, lH*lng drawn up in line 
behind a dense eliiiup of bushes,” — Editorb. 


change of comniauders thus necessarily effected in the heat of battle, the 
efficiency of his division was much wt»aki*ned. 

The position of our troops made a contiimous line from Lick Creek, on the 
left, to Owl Creek, a branch of Snake Creek, on the right, facing nearly south, 
and possibly a litth' west. [See map, page 470.] The water in all these streams 
was very high at the time, and contributed to protect our flanks. The enemy 
was compelled, therefore, to attack directly in front. This he did with great 
vigor, inflicting heavy losses on the National side, but suffering much heavier 
on his own. 

The Confederate assaults were made with such disregard of losses on their 
own side, that our line of tents soon fell into their hands. The ground on 
which the battle was fought was undulating, heavily timbered, with scattered 
clearings, the wo<Mis giving some protection to the troops on both sides. 
There was also considerable underbrush. A numl)er of attempts were made 
by the enemy to turn our right flank, where Sherman was posted, but every 
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effort was repulsed with heavy loss. But the front attat'k was kept up so 
vigorously that, to prevent the success of these attempts to get on our flanks, 
the National troops were compelled several times to take positions to the rear, 
nearer Pittsburg Landing. When the firing ceased at night, the National line 
was all of a mile in rear of the position it had occupied in the morning. 

In one of the backward moves, on the 6th, the division commanded by 
Gteneral Prentiss did not fall back with the others. This left his flanks exposed, 
and enabled the enemy to capture him, with about 2200 of his officers and 
men. General Badeau gives 4 o’cltK'k of the 6th as about the time this cap- 
ture took place. He may be right as to the time, but my recollection is that 
the hour was later. General Picntiss himself gave the hour as half-past five. 
I was with him, as I was with eacJi of the division commaiubu's that day, 
several times, and my recollection is that the last time I was with him was 
about half-past four, when his divusion was standing uj) firmly, and the gen- 
eral was as cool as if expecting victory. But no mattc'r wladhcr it was four or 
later, the story that he and his command were surpri8<'(l and captimnl in their 
camps is without any foiindation whatev(>r. If it had been true, as curnintly 
reported at the time, and yet believed l>y thousands of j)eople, that Prentiss 
and his division had been cajduretl in tlunr beds, there would not have been 
an all-day struggle with the loss of thousands kilh'd and wounded on the 
Confederate side. 

With the single exception of a few minutes after the captui’c' of Prentiss, 
a continuous and unbrok(*n line was maintained all day from Snake Creek or 
its tributaries on the right to Lick Cre<‘k or the T(>nness(‘e on the l<‘ft, above 
Pittsburg. There was no hour during the <lay when there was not lu^avy 
firing and generally hard fighting at some j>oint on the lim^, but seldom at all 
points at the same time. It was a cas(! of Southern «iash against Northern 
pluck and endurance. 

Three of the five di^’isions engaged on Sunday were entirely raw, and 
many of the men had only received their arms on th(* way from th(ur States 
to the field. Many of them had arrived but a day or two before, and were 
hardly able to load their muskets according to the manual. Their officers 
were equally ignorant of their duties. Uud«*r these circumstam^es, it is not 
astonishing that many (►f the regiments broke at the first firr^. In two cases, 
as I now remember, colonels hid their rfigiments from the field on first 
hearing the whistle of the enemy’s bullets. In these eases the (iolonels were 
constitutional cowards, unfit for any military pfisition. But not so the oflScers 
and men led out of danger by them. Better troops niiver went upon a battle- 
field than many of these officers and men afterwanl proved themselves to be 
who fled panic-stricken at the first whistle of bullets and shell at Shiloh. 

During the whole of Sunday I was continuously engaged in passing from 
one part of the field to another, giving directions to division commanders. 
In thus moving along the line, however, I never deemed it important to stay 
long with Sherman. Although his troops were then under fire for the first 
time, their commander, by Ms constant presence with them, inspired a confi- 
dence in officers and men that enabled them to render services on that bloody 
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battle-field worthy of the best of veterans. McClemand was next to Sherman, 
and the hardest fighting was in front of these two divisions, McClernand 
told me on that day, the 6th, that he profited much by having so able a com- 
mander supporting him. A casualty to Sherman that would have taken 
him from the field that day would have been a sad one for the troops engaged 
at Shiloh. And how near we came to this I On the 6th Sherman was shot 
twice, once in the hand, once in the shoulder, the ball cutting his coat and 
making a slight wound, and a third ball passed through his hat. In addition 
to this he had several horses shot during the day. 

The nature of this battle was such that cavalry could not be used in front; 
I therefore formed ours into line, in rear, to stop stragglers, of whom there 
were many. When there would be enough of them to make a show, and after 
they had recovered from their fright, they would be sent to reenforce some 
part of the line which needed support, without regard to their companies, 
regiments, or brigades. 

On one occasion during the day, I rode back as far as the river and met 
General Buell, who had just anlved; I do not remember the hour, but at 
that time there probably were as many as four or five thousand stragglers 
lying under cover of the river-bluff, panic-stricken, most of whom would 
have been shot where th(iy lay, without resistance, before they would have 
taken muskets and marched to the front to protect themselves. This 
meeting between General Buell and myself was on the dispatch-boat used to 
run between the landing and Savannah, It was brief, and related specially 
to his getting his troops over the river. As we left the boat together, Buell’s 
attention was attracted by the men lying under cover of the bank. I saw 
him berating them and trying to shame them into joining their regiments. 
He even threatened them with shells from the gun-boats near by. But it was 
all to no effect. Most of these men afterward proved themselves as gallant 
as any of those who saved the battle from which they had deserted. I have 
no doubt that this sight impressed General Buell with the idea that a line of 
retreat would be a good thing just then. If he had come in by the front 
instead of through the stragglers in the rear, he would have thought and felt 
differently. Could he have come throxigh the Confederate rear, he would 
have witnessed there a scene similar to that at our own. The distant rear of 
an army engaged in battle is not the best place from which to judge cor- 
rectly what is going on in front. Later in the war, while occupying the 
country Ixf ween the Tennessee and the Mississippi, I learned that the panic 
in the Confederate lines had not differed much from that within our own. 
Some of the country people estimated the stragglers from Johnston’s army 
as high as twenty thousand. Of course, this was an exaggeration. 

The situation at the close of Sunday was as follows: Along the top 
of the bluff just south of the log-house which stood at Pittsburg Landing, 
Colonel J. D. Webster, of my staff, had arranged twenty or more pieces 
of artillery facing south, or up the river. This line of artillery was on the 
crest of a hill overlooking a deep ravine opening into the Tennessee. Hurlbut, 
with his division intact, was on the right of this artillery, extending west and 
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CHECKING THE CONFEDERATE ADVANCE ON THE EVENING OF THE FIRST DAY. 

Above thlH ravine, near the lauding, the F<Mieral reserve artillery was posted, and It was on this Hue the 
Confederate advance wjvs che<*.k(Hl, almut sunset, Sunday evening. The Confederates 
then fell back and blvouaeked In the Federal cumps. 

possibly a little north. McClernaud came next in the general line, looking 
more to the west. His division was complete in its organization and ready 
for any duty. Sherman came next, his right extending to Snake Creek. His 
command, like the other two, was complete in its organization and ready, like 
its chief, for any service it might be called upon to inuider. All three divisions 
were, as a matter of course, more or less shattered and depleted in numbers 
from the terrible battle of the day. The division of W. H. L. Wallacie, as much 
from the disorder arising from changes of division and brigade commanders, 
under heavy fire, as from any other c,ause, had lost its organization, and did 
not occupy a place in the line as a division ; Prentiss’s command was gone as 
a division, many of its members having been killed, wounded, or captured. 
But it had rendered valiant service before its final dispersal, and had contrib- 
uted a good share to the defense of Shiloh. 

There was, I have said, a deep ravine in front of our left. The Tennessee 
River was very high, and there was water to a considerable depth in the 
ravine. Here the enemy made a last desperate effort to turn our fiank, 
but was repelled. The gun-boats Tyler and Lexinyton, Gwin and Shirk 
commanding, with the artillery under Webster, aided the army and effectu- 
ally checked their further progress. Before any of Buell’s troops had reached 
the west bank of the Tennessee, firing had almost entirely ceased ; anything 
like an attempt on the part of the enemy to advance had absolutely ceased. 
There was some artillery firing from an unseen enemy, some of his shells 
passing beyond us; but I do not remember that there was the whistle of a 
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single musket -ball heard. As his troops arrived in the dusk, General 
BueU marched several of his regiments part way down the face of the 
hiU, where they fired briskly for some minutes, but I do not think a single 
man engaged in this firing received an injury; the attack had spent its force. 

General Lew 
W allaee, with 5000 
effective men, ar- 
rived after firing 
had ceased for 
the day, and was 
placed on the 
right. Thus night 
came, Wallace 
came, and the ad- 
vance of Nelson’s 
division came, 
but none — unless 
night — ill time to 
be of material ser- 
vice to the gallant 
men who saved 
Shiloh on that 
first day, against 
large odds. Buell’s 
loss on the 6th of 
April was two men 
killed and one 
wounded, allmem- 
bers of the 36th 
Indiana Infantry. 
The Army of the 

Tennessee lost on that day at least 7000 men. The presence of two or three 
regiments of his army on the west bank before firing ceased had not the 
slightest effect in preventing the capture of Pittsburg Landing. 

So confident was I before firing had ceased on the 6th that the next day 
would bring victory to our arras if we could only take the initiative, that I 
visited each di\’i8ion commander in person before any reenforcements had 
reached the field. I directed them to throw out heavy lines of skirmishers in 
the morning as soon as they could see, and push them forward until they 
found the enemy, following with their entire divisions in supporting distance, 
and to engage the enemy as soon as found. To Sherman I told the story of 
the assault at Port Donelson, and said that the same tactics would win at Shi- 
loh. Victory was assured when Wallac*e airived even if there had been no other 
support. The enemy received no reenforcements. He had suffered heavy losses 
in killed, wounded, and straggling, and his commander. General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, was dead. I was glad, however, to see the reeuforcements of BueU 
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and credit them with doing all there was for them to do. During the night of the 
6th the remainder of Nelson’s division, Buell’s army, crossed the river, and were 
ready to advance in the morning, forming the left wing. Two other divisions, 
Crittenden’s and McCook’s, came up the river from Savannah in the trans- 
ports, and were on the west hank early on the 7th. Buell commanded them 
in person. My command was thus neaiiy doubled in numbers and efficiency. 

During the night rain fell in torrents, and our troops were exposed to the 
storm without shelter. I made my headquarters under a tree a few hundred 
yards back from the river-bank. My ankle was so much swollen from the 
faU of my horse the Friday night preceding, and the bruise was so painfid, 
that I could get no rest. The drenching rain would have precluded the pos- 
sibility of sleep, without this additional cause. Some time after midnight, 
growing restive under the storm and the continuous pain, I moved back to 
the log-house on the bank. This had been taken as a hospital, and all night 
wounded men were being brought in, their wounds dressed, a leg or an arm 
amputated, as the case might require, and everything being done to save life 
or alleviate suffering. The sight was more unendurable than encountering 
the enemy’s fire, and I returned to my tree in the rain. 

The adv’aiK^e on the morning of the 7th developed the enemy in the camps 
occupied by our troops before the battle began, more than a mile back from 
the most advanced position of the Confedc^ratc's on the day before. It is 
known now that they had not yet learned of the amval of Buell’s com- 
mand. Possibly they fell back so far to get the shelter of our tents during 
the rain, and also to get away from the 


shells that were dropped upon them by 
the gun -boats every fifteen minutes 
during the night. 

The position of the Union troops on 
the morning of the 7th was as follows: 
General Lew Wallace on the right, Sher- 
man on his left ; then McClernand, and 
then Hurlbut. Nelson, of Buell’s army, 
was on our extreme left, next to the 
river; Crittenden was next in line aftci' 
Nelson, and on his right; McCook fol- 
lowed, and formed the extreme right of 
Buell’s command. My old command thus 
formed the right wing, while the troops 
directly under Buell constituted the left 
wing of the army. These relative positions 
were retained during the entire day, or un- 



MAJOR-GENEBAL B. M. PRENTIHE. 
FROM A PHOTOOKAFU. 


til the enemy was driven from the field. 

In a very short time the battle became general aU along the line. This day 
everything was favorable to the Federal side. We had now become the 
attacking party. The enemy was driven back all day, as we had been the day 
before, until finally he beat a precipitate retreat. The last point held by him 
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was near the road leading from the landing to Corinth, on the left of Sherman 
and right of McClemand. About 3 o’clock, being near that point and seeing 
that the enemy was giving way everywhere else, I gathered up a couple of 
regiments, or parts of regiments, from troops near by, formed them in line of 
battle and marched them forward, going in front myself to prevent prema- 
ture or long-range firing. At this point there was a clearing between us and 

the enemy favorable for charging, although 
exposed. I knew the enemy were ready to 
break, and only wanted a little encourage- 
ment from us to go quickly and join their 
friends who had started earlier. After march- 
ing to within musket-range, I stopped and let 
the troops pass. The command. Charge, was 
given, and was executed with loud cheers, and 
with a run, when the last of the enemy broke, 
During this second day of the battle I had 
been moving from right to left and back, to 
see for myself the i>rogre88 made. In the 
early part of the afternoon, while riding 
with Colonel James B. McPherson and Major 
J. P. Hawkins, then my chief commissary, 
we got beyond the left of our troops. We 
were mo\ing along the northern edge of a 
clearing, very leisurely, toward the river above 
BmaAi>iEB-oRSBRM,^H.^t.. WALLAOB. landing. Thcro did not appear to be an 

enemy to our right, until suddenly a battery 
with musketry opened upon us from the edge of the woods on the other side 
of the clearing. The sln^lls and balls whistled about our ears very fast for 
about a minute. I do n<d think it took us longer than that to get out of range 
and out of sight. In the sudden start we made. Major Hawkins lost his hat. 
He did not stop to pick it up. When we arriv«'d at a perfectly safe position 
we halted to take an account of damages. McPherson’s horse was panting as 
if ready to drop. On examination it was found that a ball had struck him 
forward of the flank just back of the saddle, and had gone entirely through. 
In a few mimites the poor beast dropped dead ; he had given no sign of 
injury imtil we came to a stop. A ball had struck the metal scabbard of my 
sword, just below the hilt, and broken it nearly off ; before the battle was 
over, it had broken off entirely. There were three of us: one had lost a 
horse, killed, one a hat, and one a sword-scabbard. All were thankful that 
it was no worse. 


After the rain of the night before and the frequent and heavy rains for 
some days previous, the roads were almost impassable. The enemy, carrying 
his artillery and supply trains over them in his retreat, made them still worse 
for troops following. I wanted to pursue, but had not the heart to order the 
men who had fought desperately for two days, lying in the mud and rain 
whenever not fighting, and I did not feel disposed positively to order Buell, 
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or any part of his command, to pursue. Although the senior in rank at the 
time, I had been so only a few weeks. Buell was, and had been for some 
time past, a department commander, while I commanded only a district. I 
did not meet Buell in pei'son imtil too late to get troops ready and pursue 
with effect ; but, had I seen him at the moment of the last charge, I should 
have at least requested him to follow. 

The enemy had hardly started in retreat from his last position, when, look- 
ing back toward the river, I saw a division of troops coming up in beautiful 
order, as if going on parade or review. The commander was at the head 
of the column, and the staff seemed to be disposed about as they would 
have been had they been going on parade. When the head of the column 
came near where I was standing, it was halted, and the commanding officer. 
General A. McD. McCook, rode up to whez'e I was and appealed to me not to 
send his dhdsion any farther, saying that they were worn out with marching 
and fighting. This division had marched on the Gth from a point ten or 
twelve miles east of Savannah, over bad roads. The men had also lost rest 
during the night while crossing the Tennessee, and had Iwen engaged in the 
battle of the 7th. It was not, however, the rank and file or the junior officers 
who asked to be excused, but the division commander. I rode forward sev- 
eral miles the day after the battle, and found that the enemy had dropped 
much, if not all, of their provisions, some ammunition, and the extra wheels 
of their caissons, lightening their loads to enable them to get off their guns. 
About five miles out we found their field-hospital abandoned. An immediate 
pursuit must have resulted in the capture of a considerable number of prison- 
ers and probably some guns. 

Shiloh was the severest battle fought at the West during the war, and but 
few in the East equaled it for hard, determined fighting. I saw an open 
field, in our possession on the second day, over which the Confederates had 
made repeated charges the day before, so covered with dead that it would 
have been possible to walk aciross the clearing, in any direction, stepjung on 
dead bodies, without a foot touching the ground. On our side National and 
Confederate were mingled together in about equal proportions ; but on the 
remainder of the field nearly all were Confederates. On one part, which had 
evidently not been plowed for several years, probably because the land was 

i In an article on the battle of Shiloh, which I battle of the second day, and did as K<>od service 
wrote for The Century magazine, I stated that as its position allowed. In fact, an opportunity oc- 
General A. McD. McCook, who commanded a di- curred for it to perform a conspicuous act of gal- 
vision of Buell’s army, expressed some unwilling- lantry which elicited the highest commendation 
ness to pursue the enemy on Monday, April 7th, from division commanders in the Army of the Ten- 
because of the oundition of his troops. General nessee. General Sherman, both in his memoirs 
Badeau, in his history, also makes the same and report, makes mention of this fact. General 
statement, on my authority. Out of Justice to McCook himself belongs to a family which fur- 
General McCook and his command, I must say iiished many volunteers to the army. I refer to 
that they left a point twenty-two miles east of these circumstances with minuteness because I did 
Savannah on the morning of the 0th. From the General McCook injustice in my article in The 
heavy rains of a few days previous and the pas- Century,'’ though not to the extent one would sup- 
sage of trains and artillery, the roads were neces- pose from the public press. I am not willing to do 
sarily deep in mud, which made marching slow, anyone an injustice, and if convinced that I have 
The division had not only marched through this done one, I am always willing to make the fullest 
mud the day before, but it had been in the rain admission. U, fl, Qrakt. 

all night without rest. It was engaged in the Mount MoGiijboor,M.Y., June 91, isss. 
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FORI) WIIKRH TIIK llAMBITUO ROAD 0IIO88K8 LIOK ('UKKK, LOOKING FROM OOLONKL STUART’S 
1‘OHITION ON THE FEDERAL LEFT. 

Lick Crecik at this point was forclablo on tlio llr«t day of tlio »)attl<>!, but tbo dUuh on Sunday night rendered 

It iinpasHabh^ on the second day. 

poor, bushos had gi'own up, some to the height of eight oi’ ten feet. There 
was not one of these left standing unpiereed by bullets. The smaller ones 
were all cut down. 

Contrary to all my experience up to that time, and to the experience of the 
army I was then (ommanding, we were on the defensive. Wo were without 
intrenchmeuts or defensive advantages of any sort, and more than half the 
army engaged the first day was without experience or even drill as soldiers. 
The officers with them, except the division commanders, and possibly two or 
three of the brigade commanders, were equally inexperienced in war. The 
result was a Union victory that gave the men who achieved it groat con- 
fidence in themselves ever after. 

The enemy fought bravely, but they had started out to defeat and destroy 
an army and capture a position. They failed in both, with very heavy loss in 
killed and wounded, and must have gone back discouraged and convinced 
that the “ Yankee ” was not an enemy to be despised. 

After the battle I gave verbal instructions to division commanders to let 
the regiments send out parties to bury their own dead, and to detail parties, 
under commissioned officers from each division, to bury the Confederate 
dead in their respective fronts, and to report the numbers so buried. The 
latter part of these instructions was not carried out by aU ; but they were 
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by those sent from Sherman’s division, and by some of the parties sent out 
by McClemand. The heaviest loss sustained by the enemy was in front of 
these two divisions. 

The criticism has often been made that the Union troops should have been 
intrenched at Shiloh ; but up to that time the pick and spade had been but 
little resorted to at the West. I had, however, taken this subject imder con- 
sideration soon after reassuming command in the field. McPherson, my only 
military engineer, had been directed to lay out a line to intrench. He did so, 
but reported that it would have to be made in rear of the line of encampment 
as it then ran. The new line, while it would be nearer the river, was yet too 
far away from the Tennessee, or even from the creeks, to be easily supplied 
with water from them ; and in case of attack, these creeks would be in the 
hands of the enemy. Besides this, the troops with me, officers and men, 
needed discipline and drill more than they did experience with the pick, 
shovel, and axe. Eeenforcements were arriving almost daily, composed of 
troops that had been hastily thrown ‘together into companies and regiments — 
fragments of incomplete organizations, the men and officers strangers to eack 
other. Under all these circumstances I concluded that diill and discipline 
were worth more to our men than fortifications. 

General Buell was a brave, intelligent officer, with as much professional 
pride and ambition of a commendable sort as I ever knew. I had been two 
years at West Point with him, and had served with him afterward, in garrison 



BRIDGE OVER SNAKE CRBBK BY WHICH GENERAL LEW WALLACR*S TROOI*S REACHED THE FIELD, 
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Pittsburg Lauding Is nearly two uiUee to tbe left. Owl Creek empties from tbe loft Into Snake Creek, 
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and in the Mexican war, several years more. He was not given in early 
life or in mature years to foiming intimate acquaintances. He was studious 
by habit, and commanded the confidence and respect of all who knew him. 
He was a strict disciplinarian, and perhaps did not distinguish sufficiently 
between tlie volunteer who “ enlisted for the war ” and the soldier who 
serves in time of peace. One system embraced men who risked life for a 
principle, and often men of social standing, competence, or wealth, and 
independence of character. The other includes, as a rule, only men who 
could not do as well in any other occupation. General Buell became an 
object of harsh criticism later, some going so far as to challenge his loyalty. 
No one who knew him ever believed him capable of a dishonorable act, and 
nothing could be more dishonorable than to accept high rank and command 
in war and then betray the trust. When I came into command of the army, 
in 1864, I requested the Secretary of War to restore General Buell to duty. 

After the war, during the summer of 1865, 1 traveled considerably through 
the North, and was everywhere met by large numbers of people. Every one 
had his opinion about the manner in which the war had been conducted ; 
who among the generals had failed, how, and why. Correspondents of the 
press were ever on hand to hear every word dropj>ed, and were not always 
disposed to report correctly what tlid not confirm their preconceived notions, 
either about the conduct of the war or the individuals concerned in it. The 
opportunity frequently occurred for me to defend General Buell against what 
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I believed to be most nnjnst charges. On one occasion a correspondent put 
in my mouth the very charge I had so often refuted — of disloyalty. This 
brought from QeneraJ Buell a very severe retort, which I saw in the New 
York “World” some time before I received the letter itself. I could very 
well understand his grievance at seeing untrue and disgraceful charges 
apparently sustained by an officer who, at the time, was at the head of the 
army. I replied to him, but not through the press. I kept no copy of my 
letter, nor did I ever see it in print, neither did I receive an answer. 

General Albert Sidney Johnston, who commanded the Confederate forces 
at the beginning of the battle, was disabled by a wound in the afternoon of 
the first day. His wound, as I understood afterward, was not netiessarily 
fatal, or even dangerous. But he was a man who would not abandon what 
he deemed an important trust in the face of danger, and consequently con- 
tinued in the saddle, commanding, until so exhausted by the loss of blood 
that he had to be taken from his horse, and soon after died. The news was 
not long in reaching our side, and, I suppose, was (juite an encouragement 
to the National soldiers. I had known Johnston slightly in the Mexican war, 
and later as an officer in the regular- army. He was a man of high char- 
acter and ability. His contemporaries at West Point, and officers generally 
who came to know him personally later, and who remained on our side, 
expected him to prove the most formidable man to meet that the Confederacy 
would produce. Nothing occurred in his brief command of an army to prove 
or disprove the high estimate that had been placed upon his military ability. 4 

General Beauregard was next in rank to Johnston, and succeeded to the 
commanei, which he retained to the edose e)f the battle and eluring the subse- 
quent retreat on Corinth, as well as in the siege of that plae*e. His tactics 
have been severely criticised by Confederate writers, but I eio not belieeve his 
fallen chieif could have done any better under the circumstances. 8 e)me of 
these critics claim that Shiloh was won whem Jeehusteni fedl, and that if he had 
not fallen the army under me would have beeem annihilated en eiaptured. Ifs 
defeated the Confederates at Shiloh. There is little doubt that we would have 
been disgracefully beaten if all the shells and bullets fired by us haei passed 
harmlessly over the enemy, and if all of theirs had taken effect. Command- 
ing generals are liable to be killed during engagements ; and thee fact that 
when he was shot Johnston was leading a brigade to induce it to make a 
charge which had been repeatedly ordered, is evidence that there was neither 
the universal demoralization on our side nor the tmbounded confidence on 
theirs which has been claimed. There was, in fact, no hour during the day 
when I doubted the eventual defeat of the enemy, although I was disappointed 
that reenforcements so near at hand did not arrive at an earlier hour. 

The Confederates fought with courage at Shiloh, but the particular skill 
claimed I coxild not, and still cannot, see ; though there is nothing to criticise 

4 In bis ** Personal Memoirs ^ General Grant orders and dispatches of Johnston I am compelled 
says: “I once wrote that ^nothing ooenrred in to materially modify my views of that officer’s 
his brief command of an army to prove or dis- qualifications as a soldier. My judgment now 
prove the high estimate that had been placed is that he was vacillating and undecided in his 
upon his military ability’ ; but after studying the actions.” 
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WOUNDED AND 8TEAGGLEKH ON TIIK WAY TO THE LANDING, AND AMMIJNITION-WAGON8 GOING TO THE FRONT. 


except the claims put forward for it since. But the Confederate claimants for 
superiority in strategy, superiority in generalship, and superiority in dash and 
prowess are not so unjust to the lJuion troops engaged at Shiloh as are many 
Northern writers. The troops on both sides were American, and united they 
need not fear any foreign foe. It is possible that the Southern man started 
in with a little more dash than his Northern brother; but ho was correspond- 
ingly less endtxring. 

The endeavor of the enemy on the first day was simply to hurl their men 
against ours — first at one point, then at another, sometimes at several points 
at once. This they did with daring and energy, until at night the rebel troops 
were worn out. Our effort during the same time was to be prepared to resist 
assaults wherever made. The object of the Confederates on the second day 
was to get away with as much of their army and material as possible. Ours 
then was to drive them from our front, and to capture or destroy as great a 
part as possible of their men and material. We were successful in driving 
them back, but not so successful in captures as if further pursuit could have 
been made. As it was, we captured or recaptured on the second day about 
as much artillery as we lost on the first ; and, leaving out the one great cap- 
time of Prentiss, we took more prisoners on Monday than the enemy gained 
from us on Sunday. On the 6th Sherman lost 7 pieces of artUlery, MoCler- 
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nand 6, Prentiss 8, and Hurlbut 2 batteries. On the 7th Sherman captured 
7 guns, McClemand 3, and the Army of the Ohio 20, 

At Shiloh the effective strength of the Union force on the morning of the 
6th was 33,000. Lew Wallace brought five thousand more after nightfall. 
Beauregard reported the enemy’s strength at 40,955. According to the custom 
of enumeration in the South, this number probably excluded every man 
enlisted as musician, or detailed as guard or nurse, and aU commissioned 
officers, — everybody who did not carry a musket or serve a cannon. With 
us everybody in the field receiving pay from the Government is counted. 
Excluding the ti’oops who fled, panic-stricken, before they had fired a shot, 
there was not a time during the 6th when we had more than 25,000 men in 
line. On the 7th Buell brought twenty thousand more. Of his remaining 
two divisions, Thomas’s did not reach the field during the engagement; 
Wood’s arrived before firing had ceased, but not in time to be of much service. 

Our loss in the two-days fight was 1754 killed, 8408 wounded, and 2885 
missing. Of these 2103 were in the Army of the Ohio. Beauregard reported 
a total loss of 10,699, of whom 1728 were killed, 8012 wounded, and 959 
missing. This estimate must be incorrect. We buried, by actual count, 
more of the enemy’s dead in front of the divisions of McClernand and Sher- 
man alone than here reported, and four thousand was the estimate of the 
burial parties for the whole field. Beauregard reports the Confederate force 
on the 6th at over 40,000, and their total loss during the two days at 10,699; 
and at the same time declares that he could put only 20,000 men in battle 
on the morning of the 7th. 

The navy gave a hearty support to the army at Shiloh, as indeed it always 
did, both before and subsequently, w'hen I was in command. The nature 
of the gi’ound was such, however, that on this occasion it could do nothing 
in aid of the troops until sundown on the first day. The (!Ountry was broken 
and heavily timbered, cutting off all view of the battle from the river, so that 
friends would be as much in danger from fire from the gun-boats as the foe. 
But about sundown, when the National troops were back in their last position, 
the right of the enemy was near the river and exposed to the fire of the two 
gun-boats, which was delivered with vigor and effect. After nightfall, when 
firing had entirely ceased on land, the commander of the fleet informed himself, 
proximately, of the position of our troops, and suggested the idea of drop- 
ping a shell within the lines of the enemy every fifteen minutes during the 
night. This was done with effect, as is proved by the Confederate reports. 

Up to the battle of Shiloh, I, as well as thousands of other citizens, believed 
that the rebelhon against the Government would collapse suddenly and soon 
if a decisive victory could be gained over any of its armies. Henry and 
Donelson were such victories. An army of more than 21,000 men was cap- 
tured or destroyed. Bowling Green, Columbus, and Hickman, Ky., fell in 
consequence, and Clarksville and Nashville, Tenn., the last two with an 
immense amount of stores, also fell into our hands. The Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers, from their mouths to the head of navigation, were secured. 
But when Confederate armies were coUected which not only attempted to hold 
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a line farther south, from Memphis to Chattanooga, Knoxville and on to the 
Atlantic, but assumed the offensive, and made such a gallant effort to regain 
what had been lost, then, indeed, I gave up all idea of saving the Union except 
by complete conquest. Up to that time it had been the policy of our army, 
certainly of that portion commanded by me, to protect the property of the citi- 
zens whose territory was invaded, without regard to their sentiments, whether 
Union or Secession. After this, however, I regarded it as humane to both 
sides to protect the persons of those found at their homes but to consume 
everything that could be used to support or supply armies. Protection was 
still continued over such supplies as were within lines held by us, and which 
we expected to continue to hold. But such supplies within the reach of Con- 
federate armies I regarded as contraband as much as arms or ordnance stores. 
Their destruction was accomplished without bloodshed, and tended to the 
same result as the destruction of armies. I continued this policy to the close 
of the war. Promiscuous pillaging, however, was discouraged and punished. 
Instructions were always given to take provisions and forage under the direc- 
tion of commissioned officers, who should give receipts to owners, if at home, 
and turn the property over to officers of the quartermaster or commissary 
departments, to be issued as if funiished from our Northern depots. But 
much was destroyed without receipts to owners when it could not be brought 
within our lines, and would otherwise have gone to the support of secession 
and rebellion. This policy, I believe, exercised a material influence in 
hastening the end. 



ABOVB THK LANDING — TUB 8T4>EK, AND A PAKT OF THB NATIONAL GBMBTBBT. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKBN IN IBM. 



SHILOH REVIEWED. 


BY DON CARL08 BUELL, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 



MTTtRV, FORWARD I 


WENTY-THREE years ago the banks of the Ten- 
nessee witnessed a remarkable occurrence. There 
was a wage of battle. Heavy blows were given and 
received, and the challenger failed to make his cause 
good. But there were peculiar circumstances which 
distinguished the combat from other trials of strength 
in the rebellion : An army comprising 70 regiments of 
infantry, 20 batteries of artillery, and a sufficiency of cavalry, lay for two 
weeks and more in isolated camps, with a river in its rear and a hostile army 
claimed to be superior in numbers 20 miles distant in its front, while the 
commander made his headquarters and passed his nights 9 miles away on 
the opposite side of the river. It had no line or order of battle, no defensive 
works of any sort, no outposts, properly speaking, to give warning, or check 
the advance of an enemy, and no recognized head during the absence of the 
regular commander. On a Saturday the hostile force arrived and fonned in 
order of battle, without detection or hindrance, within a mile and a half of the 
unguarded army, advanced upon it the next morning, penetrated its discon- 
nected lines, assaulted its camps in front and flank, drove its disjointed mem- 
bers successively from position to position, capturing some and routing others, 
in spite of much heroic individual resistance, and steadily drew near the land- 
ing and depot of its supplies in the pocket between the river and an impass- 
able creek. At the moment near the close of the day when the remnant of 
the retrograding army was driven to refuge in the midst of its magazines, 
with the triumphant enemy at half-gunshot distance, the advance division of 
a reenforcing army arrived on the opposite bank of the river, crossed, and 
took position under fire at the point of attack; the attacking force was 
checked, and the battle ceased for the day. The next morning at dawn the 
reenforcing army and a fresh division belonging to the defeated force 
advanced against the assailants, followed or accompanied by such of the 
broken columns of the previous day as had not lost all cohesion, and after 
ten hours of conflict drove the enemy from the captured camps and the field. 
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Such are the salient points in the popular conception and historical record 
of the battle of Shiloh. Scarcely less remarkable than the facts themselves 
are the means by which the responsible actors in the critical drama have 
endeavored to counteract them. At society reunions and festive entertain- 
ments, in newspaper interviews and dispatches, in letters and contributions 
to periodicals, afterthought official reports, biographies, memoirs, and other 
popular skobdies, the subject of Shiloh, from the first hour of the battle to the 
present time, has been invaded by pretensions and exculpatory statements 
which revive the discussion only to confirm the memoiy of the grave faults 
that brought an array into imminent peril. These defenses and assumptions, 
starting first, apparently half suggested, in the zeal of official attendants and 
other partisans, were s(K)n taken up more or less directly by the persons in 
whose behalf they were put forward ; and now it is virtually declared by the 
principals themselves, that the Array of the Ohio was an unnecessary intruder 
in the battle, and that the blood of more than two thousand of its members 
shed on that field was a gratuitous sacrifice. 

With the origin of the animadversions that were current at the time upon 
the conduct of the battle, the Army of the Ohio had little to do, and it has 
not generally taken a willing part in the subsequent discussion. They com- 
metKied iti the ranks of th(^ victims, and during all the years that have given 
unwonttHl influence to the names which they affect(»d, the witnesses of the 
first reports have without show of prejudi(ie or much I’cuteration firmly 
adhered to their earlier testimony. It does not impair the value of that testi- 
mony if extreme examples were cited to illustrate the general fact ; nor con- 
stitute a defense tliat sucli examples were not the general rule. I have 
myself, though many years ago, made answer to the mon* formal pleas that 
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riTTSBUIK; LANDINiJ FROM A I*HOTOOHAI*H TAKEN A FEW I»AY8 AFTER THE RATTLE. 

Of th«* «ix truiiKportK, tlj<‘ oiu* fttrtlu'nt up Ht roiim. «ii th<‘ rlKht, 1 h I ho Tycoon, whloli wuh <liKpufr»»od by tho 
Ciiu'iiiiJHti Hraiicli of tlio rtaiiltary (’<»iuiuii»«h»ii with HtoniM for llu' woiiiichMl. Tho iioxt HUuuoer 
Ih th<‘ TiifrntH, which wa« (iouonil Untiit> howlqunrtorw boat diirlTiR tho Khlloh oaiii- 
pul^ni- Or tho op|K>Mlto wide of the livor Ih noon tho guu-lMmt Ti/ler. 

couceriied the anuy which I commanded, and I am now (ialled upon in tho 
same cause to review the circumstances of ray connection with tlie battle, and 
investigate its condition when it was taken up by the Army of the Ohio. 

When by the separate or concurrent operations of the forces of tho Depart- 
ment of the Missouri, commanded by G<ujeral Hulleck, and of tln^ Department 
of the Ohio, commanded by myself, the Confederate line had been broken, first 
at Mill Si)riugs l)y General Thomas, and afterward at Fort H<inry and at Fort 
Donelson by (Jeneral Grant and the navy, and Nashville and Middle Tennessee 
were occupied l)y the Army of the Ohio, the shattereti forces of the enemy 
fell ba(^k for the fonnation of a new line, and the Union annies prepared to 
follow for a fresh atta^jk. It was apparent in advance that the Memphis and 
Charleston railroa<i Itetweeu Memphis and Chattanooga would constitute the 
new line, and Corinth, the point of intersection of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton road running east and west, and the Mobile and Ohio road running north 
and south, soon developed as the main point of concentration. 

While this new defense of the enemy and the means of assailing it by the 
Union forces were maturing. General Halleck’s troops, for the moment under 
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the immediate command of General C. F. Smith, -were transported up the 
Tennessee by water to operate on the enemy’s railroad communications. It 
was purely an expeditionary service, not intended for the selection of a 
rendezvous or depot for future operations. After some attempts to debark at 
other points farther up the river, Pittsburg Landing was finally chosen as the 
most eligible for the temporary object; but when the concentration of the 
enemy at Corinth made that the objective point of a deliberate campaign, and 
the cooperation of General Halleck’s troops and mine was arranged. Savan- 
nah, on the east bank of the river, was designated by HaUeck as the point 
of rendezvous. This, though not as advisable a point as Florence, or some 
point between Florence and Eastport, was in a general sense proper. It placed 
the concentration under the shelter of the river and the gun-boats, and left 
the combined force at liberty to choose its point of crossing and line of attack. 

On the restoration of General Grant to the immediate command of the 
troops, and his arrival at Savannah on the 17th of March, he converted the 
expeditionary encampment at Pittsburg Landing into the point of rendez- 
vous of the two armies, by placing his whole force on the west side of the 
river, apparently on the advice of General Sherman, who, with his division, 
was already there. Nothing can be said upon any rule of military art or 
common expediency to justify that arrangement. An invading anny may, 
indeed, as a preliminary step, throw an inferior force in advance upon the 
enemy’s coast or across an intervening river to secure a harbor or other 
necessary foothold ; but in such a case the first duty of the advanced force 
is to mak<>i itself secure by suitable works. Pittsburg Landing was in no 

sense a point of such 
necessity or desirabil- 
ity as to I’equire any 
risk, or any great ex- 
penditure of means for 
its occupation. If the 
force established there 
was not safe alone, it 
had no business there ; 
but having been plac^ed 
there, still less can any 
justification be found 
for the neglect of all 
proper means to make 
it secure against a su- 
perior adversary. Gen- 
eral Grantcontinuedhis 
headquarters at Savan- 

THK LANDING AT AAVANNAll, NINK MILK8 BSLOW (KOKTH OF) noVi IfkOTTtxirv 
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rank did not allow him the command, but he was authorized to assign the 
arriving regiments to brigades and divisions as he might think best, and 
designate the camping-grounds. In these and other ways he exercised an 
important influence upon the fate of the army. 

The movement of the Army of the Ohio from Nashville (which I had occu- 
pied on February 25th) for the appointed junction was commenced on the 
night of the 15th of March by a rapid 
march of cavalry to secure the bridges 
in advance, which were then still 
guarded by the enemy. It was fol- 
lowed on the 16th and successive days 
by the infantry divisions, McCook be- 
ing in advance with instructions to 
move steadily forward; to ford the 
streams w'here they were fordable, and 
when it was necessary to make repairs 
on the roads, such as building bridges 
over streams w'hich were liable to fre- 
quent interruption by high water, to 
leave only a sufficient working party 
and guard for that purf)ose ; to use all 
possible industry and energy, so as 
to move forward steadily and as rap- 
idly as possible without forcing the 
march or straggling ; and to send for- 
ward at once to communicate with General Smith at Savannah, and learn 
his situation. 

When the cavalry reached Columbia the bridge over Duck River was 
found in flames, and the river at flood stage. General McCook immediately 
commenced the construction of a frame bridge, but finding, after several 
days, that the work was progressing less rapidly than had been expected, I 
ordered the building of a boat bridge also, and both were completed on the 
30th. On the same day the river became fordable. I arrived at Columbia 
on the 26th. General Nelson succeeded in getting a portion of his division 
across by fording on the 29th, and was given the advance. Most of his 
troops crossed by fording on the 30th. The other divisions followed him on 
the march with intervals of six miles, so as not to incommode one another — 
in all 5 divisions ; about 37,000 effective men. On the first day of April, 
General Halleck and General Grant were notified that I would cx)ncentrate at 
Savannah on Sunday and Monday, the 6th and 7th, the distance l>eing ninety 
miles. On the 4th General Nelson received notification from General Grant 
that he need not hasten his march, as he could not be put across the river 
before the following Tuesday ; but the rate of march was not changed. 

After seeing my divisions on the road, I left Columbia on the evening of 
the 3d, and arrived at Savannah on the evening of the 5th with my chief of 
staff, an aide-de-camp (Lieutenant C. L. Fitzhugh), and an orderly, leaving 
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the rest of my staff to follow rapidly with the headquarters train. Nelson 
had already arrived and gone into camp, and Crittenden was close in his 
rear. We were there to form a junction for the contemplated forward move- 
ment under the command of General Halleck in person, who was to leave 
St. Louis the first of the following week to join us. General Grant had been 
at Nelson’s camp before my arrival, and said he would send boats for the 
division ‘‘Monday or Tuesday, or some time early in the week.” “There 
will,” he said, “be no fight at Pittsburg Landing; we will have to go to 
Corinth, where the rebels are fortified. If they come to attack us we can 
whip them, as I have more than twice as many troops as I had at Fort Don- 
elson.” I did not see General Grant that evening — probably because he was 
at Pittsburg Landing when I arrived, but he had made an appointment to 
meet me next day. 

We were finishing breakfast at Nelson’s camp Sunday morning, when the 
sound of artillery was heard up the river. We knew of no ground to appre- 
hend a serious engagement, but the troops were promptly prei)ared to mar(*h, 
and I walked with my chief of staff, Colonel James B. Fry, to Grant’s quar- 
ters at Savannah, but he had started up the river. I there saw General C. 
F. Smith, who was in his bed sick, but apparently not dangerously ill. He 
had no apprehension about a battle, thought it an affair of outposts, and said 
that Grant had sixty thousand men. This would agree approximately with 
the estimate which Grant himself made of his force, at Nelson’s camp. 

As the firing continued, and incr(‘ased in volume, I detennined to go to 
th(^ s(Hni(^ of aciion. Nelson only wait<‘d for the services of a guide to march 
by land. The river bottom between Savannah and Pittsburg Landing was a 
labyrinth of roads from whicdi the overflows had obliterated all rei^ent signs 
of travel, and left them impassable except in certain places, and it was with 
great diffi<'ulty that a guide could be obtained. The artillery had to be left 
behind to be traiisportcnl by water. After disj)osing of these matters and 
sending orders for the rear divisions to push forward without their trains, I 
took a small stemiu'r at th(' landing and proceed(‘d up the river, a(*compa- 
nied only by my chief of staff. On the way we w(‘re met by a des(‘ending 
steaim^i* whi<h came alongside^ an<l delivered a letter from General Grant 
addressed to the “Commanding Ofl&cer, advanced forces, near Pittsburg, 
Tenn.,” and couched in the following words : 

u Pittsburg, April 6, 1862. 

General ; The attii(?k on my forces lias been very spirited since early this morning. The 
appearance of fresh troops on the field now would have a powerful effect, both by inspiring 
our men and disheartening tlie enemy. If you will get upon the field, leaving aU your baggage 
on the east bank of the river, it will be a move to our advantage, and possibly save the day to 
us. The rebel forces are estimated at over one hundred tliousand men. My headquarters will 
be in the log-building on the t»op of the hill, where you will be furnished a staff -officer to guide 
you to your place on the field. Respectfully, &c., U. S. Grant, Maj.-Gen,” 

About half-way up we met a stream of fugitives that poured in a (‘on- 
stantly swelling current along the west bank of the river. The mouth of 
Snake Creek was full of them swimming across. We arrived at the landing 
about 1 o’(‘lo(*k. I inquired for General Grant and was infonned that he was 
on his headquarters boat, nearly against which we had landed. I went on 
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board, and was met by him at the door of the ladies’ cabin, in which there 
were besides himself two or three members of his staff. Other officers may 
have entered afterward. He appeared to reahze that he was beset by a 
pressing danger, and manifested by manner more than in words that he was 
reheved by my arrival as indicating the near approach of su(*cor ; but there 
was nothing in his deportment that the eii'cumstances would not have justi- 
fied without disparagement to the character of a <H>urageous soldier. Cer- 
tainly there was none of that masterly confidence which has since b€>en 
assumed with reference to the occasion. After the first salutation, and as I 
walked to a seat, he remarked that he had just come in from th(^ front, and 
held up his sword to call my attention to an indentation whi(*h lie said the 
scabbard had received from a shot. I did not particularly notice it, and 
after inquiring about the progress of the battle and requesting liim to send 
steamers to bring up Crittenden’s division, which was coming into Savannah 
as I left, I proposed that we should go ashore. As we reacluHl tlH> gangway 
I noticed that the horses of himself and his staff wctc b<*ing taken ashore. 
He mounted and rode away, while I w^alked up the lull ; so that I saw him 
no more until the attack occurred at the landing late in tln^ eviniing. I 
state those particulars of our meeting with so much dtdail because a totally 
incorrect version of the place, manner, and sul)stan(*e of th(^ intervii'W has 
been used to give a false impression of the state of tlie battle*, and a fal8(j 
coloring to personal traits wliich are assumed to have had the* issin* in control, f 


I About two weeks after the battle of Shiloh 
there appeared in some newspaper tliat was 
shown to me a rt‘port of a conversation assumed 
to have taken })la(M‘ between General Grant and 
myself soon after the battle, in which I wuis repre- 
sented as rallyinjj him ni>on the narrowness of his 
escape, and sayinjj: that he had not transports 
enough to carry off ten thousand men ; to which 
he was reported as replying, in substanct*, that 
when it came to retreating transportation would 
not have be(*n required for more than ten thousainl. 

The story had been colored for popular effect, but 
was traceable to a conversation in a vein of pleas- 
antry that occurred at my camp, after the l)attlo, 
among a party of officers in which I had taken but 
little part. 

Some time afterward it took on a modification 
which suited the alleged conversation, to my meet- 
ing with General Grant on my arrival at Pittsburg 
Landing during the battle. This changed materi- 
ally the character of the report, but I continued to 
treat it with the indifference which I thought it 
deserved, though the story has been freely circu- 
lated. 1 never knew until within a few months 
past, through the publication of the “ War Rec- 
ords,'’ that in it« modified form it had the indorse- 
ment of an official authorship. 

Prom that publication it appears that a year 
after the battle General Grant called upon three 
of his staff-officers to make reports concerning the 
movements of General Lew Wallace’s division on 
the day of the battle, in answer to a complaint of 
the latter officer that injustice had been done him 
in General Grant's reports. Two of the officers, 
namely, General McPherson and Captain Rowley, 
in their replies confined themselves to that sub- 


ject. The third, Coloiud Kawdins, on the other 
hand, made it tlu^ oeeasion of a Hpeeific defense, or 
explanation, or eomm(Mi(bttion, or wluitever it may 
be called, of General Grant’s relation to the battle. 
Among other things that have since* be<*n more* or 
less dis})ut(*(l, In* said : 

“ (b*in*ral NeMmurs division of tin* Army of the f)tilo 
reached Havaimuh on tlic }ifh*rnoon of tin* nth of April, 
but (fCiieru] Hindi hlinself did not arrive. . . . Yoii[(ieii- 
eral (Irant) then rode hark to tin* house neiir the river 
that had been designiiteel for headtjuarlej's, to ](>ani 
what w'ord if any had Innui r<*e<*lved from (ieneral Nel- 
son, whose division yen cxjieeted soon t<i arrive at the 
laiidliig on tin* opismlte side of the rtve-r; and you there 
met Ma,t.-Cb*ii. I). (\ Hindi, who IumI arrlven! at Savannah 
and taken a steamer and come iip to se4* >oii, ami learn 
how the battle was progressing In advain e of his force. 
Among his llrst Impiiries was : ' What preparations 
have j'ou made f<>r retreating? ' To whleh yon r<’plied, 
*I have not yet despaired of whipidng them, general'; 
and went on to state to him your moiiieiitar.> exp<*4'ta- 
tion of the arrival of (ieneral W'alhwe, to whom orders 
bad been timely and relH^atedly sent, and that (ieneral 
Nelson’s division might soon be exjM*eted by the wagon- 
road from Havannali,” etc. 

This statement, ridiculous and absurd in its 
principal feature, is incorrect in every particular. 

It is well known that I arrived at Havannah 
on the 5th of April; General Grunt did not, as 
might be infemul, find me at the landing at 
Pittsburg — I found ///w there; we did not meet at 
“ the house near the riv(jr,” but on his headquarters 
steamer. 

I mention these points only to show the ten- 
dency of the statement to error, and I aver that no 
such conversation as is described ever occurred, 
and that the contingency of a retreat was not 
brought forward liy General Grant or by me. 

My attention has within a few days been called 
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riTTSBURG LANDING IN THE SUMMER OF 1884. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 

The oontral or main landing Is here shown. On the hill to the right is seen the flag-staff of the National 
Ci^metery ; In the rear and to the left of tho oeiuetery Is the Hteainboat-store and 
post-office, where the roads from the landings meet. 

On the shore I encountered a scene which has often been described. The 
face of the bluff was crowded with stragglers from the battle. The number 
there at different hours has been estimated at from five thousand in the 
morning to fifteen thousand in the evening. The number at nightfall would 
not have fallen short of fifteen thousand, including those who had passed 
down the river, and the less (*allous but still broken and demoralized frag- 
ments about the camps on the plateau near the landing. At the top of the 
bluff all was confusion. Men mounted and on foot, and wagons with their 
teams and excited drivers, all struggling to force their way closer to the 
river, were mixed up in apparently inextricable confusion with a battery of 
artillery which was standing in park without men or horses to man or move 
it. The increasing throng already presented a barrier which it was evidently 
necessary to remove, in order to make way for the passage of my troops when 
they should arrive. In looking about for assistance I fell upon one officer, 
the quartermaster of an Ohio regiment, who preserved his senses, and was 
anxious to do something to abate the disorder. I instructed him to take con- 
trol of the teams, and move them down the hill by a side road which led to 
the narrow bottom below the landing, and there park them. He went to 
work with alacrity and the efficiency of a strong will, and succeeded in clear- 

to the fact that an article, in a recent number of trivial question, of little moment to either Gener^ 
“ The Century ” magazine [General Adam Badeau's Grant or myself ; but perhaps the value attached 
paper on “General Grant,” in the number for to it by others makes it proper for me to ^ve it an 
May, 1885], has given fresh circulation to the attention which I have not heretofore choeen to 
story, and has combined the official and the origi- bestow upon it. — C. Buell. 
ual phraseology of it. I have regarded it as a Airdrie, Kentucky, July 10th, 1885. 
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ing the ground of the wagons. It proved before night to have been a more 
important service than I had expected, for it not only opened the way for 
Nelson’s division, but extricated the artillery and made it possible to get it 
into action when the attack occurred at the landing about sunset. 

It is now time to glance at the circumstances which had brought about and 
were urging on the state of affairs here imperfectly portrayed. 

Upon learning on the 2d of April of the advance of the Army of the Ohio 
toward Savannah, General Sidney Johnston determined to anticipate the 
junction of that army with General Grant’s force, by attacking the latter, 
and at once gave orders for the movement of his troops on the following day. 
It was his expectation to reach the front of the army at Pittsburg Landing 
on Friday, the 4th, and make the attack at daylight on Saturday; but the 
condition of the roads, and some confusion in the execution of orders, pre- 
vented him from getting into position for the attack untU 3 o’clock p. m. on 
Saturday. This delay and an indiscreet reconnoissance which brought on a 
sharp engagement with the Federal pickets, rendered it so improbable that 
the Union commander would not be prepared for the attack, that General 
Beauregard advised the abandonment of the enterprise, to the success of 
which a surprise was deemed to bo essential. General Johnston overruled 
the proposition, however, and the attack was ordered for tho following morn- 
ing. The army was drawn up in three parallel lines, covering the front of 
the Federal position. Hardee commanded the first line, Bragg the second, 
and Polk and Breckinridge the third, the latter being intended as a reserve. 

The locality on which the storm of battle was about to burst has often 
been described with more or less of inaccuracy or incompleteness. It is an 
undulating table-land, quite broken in plactes, elevated a hundred feet or 
thereabout above the river ; an irregular triangle in outline, nearly equilateral, 
with the sides four miles long, bordered on the east by the river, which here 
runs nearly due north, on the north-west by Snake Creek and its tributary. 
Owl Creek, and on the south, or south-west, by a range of hills which immedi- 
ately border Lick Creek on the north bank, two hundred feet or more in 
height, and sloping gradiially toward the battle-field. In these hills rise the 
eastern tributaries of Owl Creek, one of them called Oak Creek, extending 
half-way across the front or south side of the battle-field, and interlocking 
with a ravine called Locust Grove Creek, which runs in the opposite direction 
into Lick Creek a mile from its mouth. Other short, deep ravines start from 
the table-land and empty into the river, the principal among them being Dill’s 
Branch, six hundred yards above the landing. Midway in the front, at the 
foot of the Lick Creek hills, start a number of surface drains which soon 
unite in somewhat difficult ravines and form Tillman’s Creek, or Brier Creek. 
It runs almost due north, a mile and a quarter from the river, in a deep 
hollow, which divides the table-land into two main ridges. Tillman’s Creek 
empties into Owl Creek half a mile above the Snake Creek bridge by which 
the division of Lew Wallace arrived. Short, abrupt ravines break from the 
maiTi ridges into Tillman’s Hollow, and the broad surface of the west ridge 
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is further broken by larger 
branches which empty into 
Owl Creek. Tillman’s Hollow, 
only about a mile long, is a 
marked feature in the topog- 
raphy, and is identified with 
some important incidents of 
the buttle, 

Pittsburg Lauding is three- 
quarters of a mile above the 
mouth of Snake (Jreek, and 
two and a quarter miles be- 
low the mouth of Lick Creek. 
Shiloh Church is on Oak 
Creek two miles and a half 
south-west of Pittsbui'g Land- 
ing. Tlu' table-land (iornes up 
boldly to the river at the land- 
ing and foi' a mile south. Be- 
yond thos<< limits the river 
bends away from the high 
land, and the bottom gradu- 
ally widens. 

The principal roads are the 
River road, as it Avill Imrt' be 
called, whic^h crosses Snake 
Creek at the bridge b(‘for(5 
mentioned, and riuudng a mile 
west of Pittsburg Landing, 
obliquely along the ridge east 
of Tillman’s (h'eek, crosses 
Li(!k Cret'k three-<iuart<‘r8 of 
a mile from tln^ river at the 
east end of the Lick (Ireek 
hills; the Hamburg and Pimdy 
road, whi(!h branches from the 
River road a mile and two- 
thirds in a straight lino south 
of Pittsburg Landing, and ex- 
tends north -west 400 yards 
north of Shiloh Church; and 
two roads that start at the 
landing, cross the River road 
two-thirds of a mile apart, and 
also cross or run into the Ham- 
burg and Purdy road nearly 
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opposite the church. 
In the oflScial reports 
these various roads 
are called with some 
confusion, but not 
altogether inaccurate- 
ly, Crump’s Landing 
road, Hamburg road, 
Corinth road or Pui'- 
dy road, even over 
the same space, ac- 
cording to the idea of 
the writer. The Cor- 
inth road from the 
landing has two prin- 
cipal branches. Th(‘ 
westeiTi branch passes 
by the church, and 
the eastern passes a 
mile east of the (d)urch 
into the Bark road, 
which extends along 
the crest of the Lick 
Creek hills. The mili- 
tary maps show many 
other roads, some of 
them fann-roads, and 
some only well-worn 
tracks made in haul- 
ing for the troops. In 
some places the old 
roads were quite ob- 
literated, and are im- 
properly represented 
on the maps, as in 
the case of the River 
road, which is not 
shown on the official 
map between McAr- 
thur’s and Hurlbut^s 
headquarters, imme- 
diately west of the 
landing. It is shown 
on Sherman’s camp 
map, and its existence 
is not doubtfuL At 
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the time of the battle, much the largest part of the ground was in forest, 
sometimes open, sometimes almost impenetrable for horsemen, with occa- 
sional cleared fields of from 20 to 80 acres ; and these variations operated in 
a signal manner upon the fortune of the combatants. There was not a 
cleared field within the limits of the battle that has not its history. 

We may now locate the troops in their encampments, for there is where the 
battle found them, and its currents and eddies will frequently be discovered 
by the reference to certain camps in the official reports. The camp map 
which I received from General Sherman will serve as a useful guide, subject 
to some necessary modifications, to make a field sketch agree with an actual 
survey. But the regimental camps did not always conform to the lines laid 
down for the brigades and divisions. Sometimes they were in front, some- 
times in rear of the general lino. I have not pretended generally to intro- 
duce these variations into the map which I have prepared to accompany 
this article. 

Starting at the landing, we find the Second Division, commanded by W. 
H. L. Wallace, in the space bounded by the river. Snake Creek, the River 
road, and the right-hand road leading west from the landing. Along that 
road are, in this order, the camps of the 12th, 7th, 14th, and 2d Iowa, and 
the 52d and 9th Illinois. At the point where that road crosses the River 
road, in the south-west angle of the intersection, are the headquarters of Gen- 
eral McArthur. On the east side of the River road, north of McArthur are, 
first, the 14th Missouri, called “Dirge’s sharp-shooters” (not on the Sherman 
camp map), and next the Slst Ohio. The 16th Wisconsin has been assigned 
to Prentiss’s division since the Sherman map was made, and the 13th Missouri 
has probably taken that ground. All these points are particularly mentioned 
in the reports of the battle and have been verified. 

On the left-hand road where it crosses the River road, three-quarters of a 
mile from the landing, is the Fourth Division (Hurlbut’s), its Third Brigade 
between the road and the river, and the line of the two other brigades bearing 
off to the north-west. I have located the 3d Iowa, of that division, on the 
ground just in front of which Crittenden’s division was first formed in line 
Monday morning, because it was stated to me at the time that General Pren- 
tiss was killed at that camp ; the fact being that near that point Prentiss was 
captured and W. H. L. Wallace mortally wounded. 

At the fork of the River road and the Hamburg and Purdy road, is the 
camp of Sherman’s Second Brigade, commanded by Colonel Stuart, two 
miles from the division to which it belongs, and one mile from Hurlbut’s 
division. On both sides of the eastern Corinth road, half a mile south of the 
Hamburg and Purdy road, is Prentiss’s division (the Sixth) of 2 brigades. 
It is not shown on the Sherman map. Stretching across the western Corinth 
road at the church, along Oak Creek, are the other three brigades of the 
Fifth Division (Sherman’s) — Hildebrand’s brigade being on the east side of 
the road, Buckland’s next on the west side, and John A. McDowell’s next 
on Buckland’s right. Only one regiment (the 6th Iowa) of McDowell’s brigade 
is shown on the Sherman map. 
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The official reports and other authority locate the First Division (McCler- 
nand’s) as follows : The right of the Third Brigade is at the point where 
the western Corinth road crosses the Hamburg and Purdy road, 500 yards 
from the church, and the left is 200 yards from Hildebrand’s brigade, which 
is thus obliquely in its front. The other 2 brigades, on a general line start- 
ing from the right of the Third, form an obtuse angle with the Third, and 
are along the ridge nearly parallel with Tillman’s Creek, the extreme right 
being not far from the bluff overlooking Owl Creek bottom. The First 
Brigade is on the east side of the adjacent field instead of the west side, as 
the Sherman map, according to the road, would seem to place it, though 
that map does not show the field. It remains to be added that 3 of the 5 
divisions were for that period of the war old and experienced troops. 
Hurlbut’s Third Brigade belonged to the Army of the Ohio, and had been 
sent to reenforce Grant before Donelson. Eight other regiments were fur- 
nished by me for the first movement up the Tennessee, and remained with 
Grant’s army. Sherman’s division, one of the newest, had been under his 
command more than a month, and ought to have been in a tolerably efficient 
state of discipline. Prentiss’s division, composed largely of raw regiments, 
had only been organized a few days ; yet it was posted in the most exposed 
and assailable point on the front. The effective force at the date of the 
battle, exclusive of Lew Wallace’s division, which was at or near Crump’s 
Landing, 6 miles below, is stated by General Sherman at 32,000 men ; by 
General Grant at 33,000. General Wallace left 2 regiments of his division 
and a piece of artillery at Crump’s Landing, and joined the army Sunday 
evening, with, as he states, not more than r)(KX) men. 

I proceed now, in the light of the official reports and other evidence, to 
explain briefly what happened : the object being not so much to criticise the 
manner of the battle, or give a detailed description of it, as to trac(! it to its 
actual condition at the close of the first day, and outline its progress during 
the second. With this object the question of a surprise has little to do. I 
stop, therefore, only to remark that each revival of that question has placed 
the fact in a more glaring light. The enemy was known to be at hand, but 
no adequate steps were taken to ascertain in what force or with what design. 
The call to arms blended with the crash of the assault, and when the whole 
forest on the rising ground in front flashed with the gleam of bayonets, then 
General Sherman, as he reports, “ became satisfied for the first time that the 
enemy designed a determined attack.” Yet among the more watchful offi- 
cers in the front divisions, there was a nervous feeling that their superiors 
were not giving due heed to the presence of hostile reconnoitering parties, 
though they little imagined the magnitude of the danger that impended. On 
Saturday General Sherman was notified of these parties. He answered that 
the pickets must be strengthened, and instructed to be vigilant ; that he was 
embarrassed for the want of cavalry; his cavalry had been ordered away, and 
the cavalry he was to have instead had not arrived ; as soon as they reported 
he would send them to the front and find out what was there. In one of his 
brigades the regimental commanders held a consultation, at which it was 
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determined to strengthen the pickets. These are curious revelations to a 
soldier’s ear. 

Prentiss’s vigilance gave the first warning of the actual danger, and in fact 
commenced the contest. On Saturday, disquieted by the frequent appearance 
of the enemy’s cavalry, he increased his pickets, though he had no evidence 
of the presence of a large force. Early Sunday morning one of these picket- 
guards, startled no doubt by the hum of forty thousand men half a mile dis- 
tant, waking up for battle, went forward to ascertain the cause, and soon 
came upon the enemy’s pickets, which it promptly attac.ked. It was then a 
quarter past 5 o’clock, and all things being ready, the Confederate general, 
accepting the signal of the pickets, at once gave the order to advance. Pre- 
viously, however. General Prentiss, still apprehensive, had sent forward Col- 
onel Moore of the ‘21st Missouri, with five companies to strengthen the 
picket-guard. On the way out Colonel Moore met the guard returning to 
camp with a number of its men killed and wounded. Sending the latter on 
to camp and calling for the remaining companies of his regiment, he pro- 
ceeded to the front in time to take a good position on the border of a cleared 
field and opened fire uj>on the enemy’s skinnishers, checking them for a 
while ; but the main body forced him back upon the division with a con- 
siderabhi list of wounded, himself among the number. All this occurred in 
front of Sherman’s (famp, not in front of Prentiss’s. This spirited beginning, 
unexj»ecte(l on both sides, gave the first alarm to the divisions of Sherman 
and Pi'cntiss. The latter promptly formed his division at the first news 
from the front, and moved a quarter of a mile in advance of his camp, where 
ho was attacked before Sherman was under arras. He held his i)osition until 
the enemy on his right passed him in attacking Sherman, whose left regi- 
ment immediatidy hrok(^ into rout. He then retired in some disorder, renew- 
ing the resistance in his camp but forced back in still greater disorder, until 
at 9 o’clock ho came upon the line which Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wallace were 
forming half a mile in rear. 

Upou the first alarm in his camp, which was simultaneous with the attack 
upon Sherman, Mc-Clemand rapidly got under arms, and endeavored to 
support Sheiman’s hd't with his Third Brigade, only two hundred yards in 
rear, while ho placed his First and Second Brigades in inverted order still 
farther to the rear and left, to oppose the enemy’s columns pouring in upon 
his loft flank through the opening on Sherman’s left ; but his Third Brigade 
was forced back with the fugitives from Sherman’s broken line by the 
advancing enemy, and endeavored with only partial success to form on the 
right of McClernand’s line, which at first was fonned with the left a little 
south, and the center north of the Corinth road. Before the formation was 
completed the line was compelled to retire by the pressure on its front and left 
flank, with the loss of 6 pieces of artillery, but it re-formed 300 yards in rear. 

HUdebraud’s brigade had now disappeared in complete disorder from the 
front, leaving three pieces of artillery in the hands of the enemy. Buckland 
formed promptly at the first alarm, and in order to keep the enemy back 
endeavored by Sherman’s direction to throw a regiment beyond Oak Creek, 
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which covered his front at a distance of two hundred yards, but on reaching 
the brow of the low hill bordering the stream the enemy was encountered on 
the hither side. Nevertheless the brigade resisted effectively for about two 
hours the efforts of the assailants to cross the boggy stream in force. The 
enemy suffered great loss in these efforts, but succeeded at last. Before 
being quite forced back, Buckland received orders from Sherman to form 
line on the Purdy road four hundred yards in rear, to connect with McOler- 
nand’s right. Orders were also given to McDowell, who had not yet been 
engaged, to close to the left on the same line. These orders were in effect 
defeated in both cases, and five pieces of artillery lost by faults in the execu- 
tion and the rapid advance of the enemy. Sherman’s diNasion as an organ- 
ized body disappeared from the field from this time until the close of the day. 
McDowell’s brigade preserved a sort of identity for a while. Sherman reports 
that at “about 10:30 a. m. the enemy had made a furious attack on General 
McClernand’s whole front. Finding him pressed, I moved McDowell’s bri- 
gade against the left flank of the enemy, forced him back some distance, and 
then directed the men to avail themselves of every cover — trees, fallen 
timber, and a wooded valley to o\ir right.” It sounds like the signal to dis- 
perse, and a little after 1 o’clock the brigade and regiments are seen no more. 
Some fragments of the dhision and the commander himself attached them- 
selves to McClemand’s command, which now, owing to its comi)osite and 
irregular organization, could hardly bo denominated a division. 

The contest which raged in MeCleruand’s camp was of a fluctuating char- 
acter. The ground was lost and won more than once, but each ebb and flow 
of the struggle left the Union side in a wors(i condition. In his fifth posi- 
tion McClernand was driven to the camp of his First Brigatle, half of his 
command facing to the south and half to the west, to meet the converging 
attack of the enemy. His nominal connection with the left wing of the army 
across the head of Tillman’s Hollow had been severed, by the disjKirsion or 
defeat of the detached commands that formed it. Another niverse to his 
thinned ranks would drive him over the bluff into Owl Creek bottom, and 
perhaps cut him off from the river. He determined, therefore, betw«‘eu 2 
and 3 o’clock to retire across Tillman’s Hollow in the direction of the land- 
ing. That movement was effected with a good deal of irregularity, but 
with the repulse of a small body of pursuing cavalry, and a new line was 
formed on the opposite ridge along the River road, north of Hurlbut’s head- 
quarters. I shall have occasion farther along to remark upon the display of 
force on the right of this line in the vicinity of McArthur’s headquarters. 
The movement must have been completed about 3 o’clock. Leaving the right 
wing, as it may be c-alled, in this position prior to the attack of 4 o’clock, 
which drove it still farther back, we will return to the current of events in 
the left wing. 

With Stuart on the extreme left, as with the other commanders, the pres- 
ence of the enemy was the first warning of danger. He was soon compelled 
to fall back from his camp to a new position, and presently again to a third, 
which located him on the prolongation and extreme left of the line formed 
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EXPLANATIONS: | ^ 

VZElTIirjn Army of the Ohio.% 
(|g;~m : ,iin Army of the Teon. \ 

« ■ « ConfedcnUe Lines. \ 

A A ReglnienUl Camps tt 
the date of the battle. 

/\ Headquarters. 


A. McCook, 9d Division. 

B- Nelson, 4th Division, S 

C. Crittenden, 5th Division, ^ ^ 

0 . Wood. 6th DivUion. 

E. Terrill’s Battery, 6° 

F. Mendenhall’s Battery, ^ 

G. Bartlett’s Battery, 

H. McClemand. ist Division, 

1. W. H. L. Wallace, ad Dlv. £ d 

K. Lew Wallace, 3d Division, *3 S 

L. Hurlbut, 4th Division, J'| 

M. Sherman, 5th DivUion, 

N. Prentiss, 6th Division, J 

O . McArthur. 

P. Oglesby. 

Q. Birge's Sharpshooters (14 th Mo) 

R. 13th Missouri. 

S. 43d Illinois. 

T. McDowell. 

U. Stuart. 

V. Thompson’s & Thurber's Baiterlea 

W. McAllister’s Battery. 

Brigoi/et: a, ist; ad; r, 3d; </, 4th. 

Numbers indicate hours of the day, or 
periotls of the Iwtlle, as follows : 

I. Attack at the lAndiug, evening of the 

6th. 

a. Night of the 6th, and morning of the 
7th, Ijefore the advance. At that 
3>eriod the Confederates, for the 
most part, occupietl the various 
capturra camps. 

3. Between 6 and 8 a. m. on the 7th. 

^ I, g U 10 •« ti «< 

t. « 11 “ 12 “ " ’ 

0. Between 12 and i P. m. ** “ < 

7 . ” a “ 3 “ “ “ 

8 . 4 “ 5 “ 

At the iMiriod indicated by “ 8,” the 
Confederates had withdrawn from 
tl»c field, and Gen. Grant’s troops 
had retired to their respective 
camps. 

9. Night of the 7th. 

H'Acn ft corps is missing in the emsec- 
u/ivt series, it means that in the interva/ 
its action was movable and its position not 
defined. A 







MAP OF THE FIELD OF SHILOH, 

Near Pittsbunr Laodinar, Tenn.. showiitf the poaltioDS of tiie U. S. forces under 
laL-Gec’l U> S. Grant, U. S. Vol., and Msy.'Gen'l D. C> Bueil, U. S. Vol., on theMh and rtili of April, : 
Surreyed under the direction of Col. Geo. Thom, Chief of Top'l Enf’is, Dept, of the MiiBisiippi. 

REVISED AND AMENDED BY QEN. D. C. BUELL. 
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from the oftictal map of the Army of the Ohio, made by Captain Mlchler, Topoflfraphical En- 
gineers. 

The camps are located partly in accordance with a camp map made prior to the battle by 
Gen. W. T. Sherman (see tac-simlle, p. 4961; partly from information, original or contimiatory, 
obligingly furnished by Capt. Andreas, and from other authority. All camps referred to in 
the ^dal reports have been carefuly identified. 


The positions A. B, and C, numbers 3 and 9, ame with the positions of McCook. 
Neiaon, and Critte^en for ** Me iworaMyf” and ** tventH^ ^ the jth " on the Thom 
map» and also on the Michler map. 

The positions of TcrrlH's, MendenhaU’s, and Bartlett's batteries also corre- 
spond with those maps. 

The other positions of the Army of the Ohio are not on the Thom map, 
but are copied from the Michler map, excepting numliers a and 7, which, 
with the positions of the Army of the Tennessee, prior to nuiniier 4 and 
between numbers 4 and 9, have been determined from the official reports. 
The poeitton number 4 ^ 10 o'clock A. M.) of McClernand, Wallace, 
and Sherman, after four hours of fighting, corresponds with their 
position on the Thom map for the " marMm^qf" the Ttk." 

The first position of the Army of the Tennessee on the morn- 
ing of the 6th conformed substantially to the camps of Stuart 
on the left. I'rentiss in the center, and Shrmmu on the right 
At 4 V. M. of the 6th, MrClcrnaiui, Sherman, and one 
Tf^ brigade of Hurlbut were on tiie River road north of Hurl- 

but's headquarters. T'hr remainder of the army that 
was in ranks at that hour —Hurlbut, W. II. 1 ,. Wal- 
luce, and I'rentiss — wiui almost exactly in the posi- 
J. 4 5V tlon, nuinl>er 4, occupietl on the 7th by Crittenden, 

and the right and center brigades of Nelson, 
extending from the western ( orinth road 
^ "0.1 jgf across to and a little Iwyond the River 

road. The "Hornets’ Nest" was in 
*. front of Oittenden’s left brigade and 

' u'* Nelson's right brigade. “ I). C. B. 

M AIKDRIU, KENTUCKY, June, 1885. 


MendenhaU’s, and Bartlett's batteries also corro- 




nVAlar^ *. •« * '„'T 9- 'ilw 
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Thts edtticft tneiudes a /rtv corrections 
which do not a/pear in the map as printed in 
'• The Century ’’ magoxineyhr March, 18B6. 
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TIIK “IIORNKT8’ WEST " — PRENTIBS’fe TR(»Or8 AND HICKENLOOl'EB’8 BATTERY REPULHINQ HARDEE’S TROOPS. 



ThtH tnit and tlio one on tho next page form <mo picturo relating to tbe battle of the ^rst day. 


by Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wallace, but without having any connection with 
it. As soon as the first advance of the enemy was known, these two com- 
manders were called upon by those in front for support. In the absence of 
a common superior it was sent forward by regiments or brigades in such 
manner as seemed proper to the officer appealed to, and after that was left to 
its own devices. It seldom formed the connection desired, or came under the 
direction of a common superior. Indeed, the want of cohesion and concert 
in the Union ranks is conspumously indicated in the official reports. A 
regiment is rarely overcome in front, but falls back because the regiment on 
its right or left has done so, and exposed its flank. It continues its back- 
ward movement at least until it is well under shelter, thus exposing the flank 
of its neighbor, who then must also needs fall back. Once in operation, the 
process repeats itself indefinitely. In a broken and covered country which 
affords o(*casional rallying-points and obstructs the pursuit, it proceeds step 
by step. On an open field, in the presence of light artillery and cavalry, it 
would run rapidly into general rout. 

This outflankiug, so common in the Union reports at Shiloh, is not a mere 
excuse of the inferior commanders. It is the practical consequence of the 
absence of a common head, and the judicious use of reserves to counteract 
partial reverses and preserve the front of battle. The want of a general 
direction is seen also in the distribution of Hurlbut’s and Wallace’s divisions. 
Hurlbut sent a brigade under Colonel Veatch to support Sherman’s left; 
Wallace sent one under General McArthur to the opposite extreme to sup- 
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GIBBON’S BRIGADE CHARGING HURLBUT’S TROOPH IN THE “ HORNETS* NEST.” 
From the Cyrloraiuu of Btiiloh at Chi<^a*fo. By i^enuissiuii. 


port Stuart; and the two remaining brigades of each were between the 
extremes — Wallace on Veatch’s left but not in connection with it, and Hurl- 
but on McArthur’s right, also without connection. Stuart himself with his 
brigade w^as two miles to the left of Sherman’s division to which he belonged. 
When the three Confederate lines were brought together successively at the 
front, there was, of course, a great apparent mingling of organizations; but it 
was not in their case attended with the conftision that might be supposed, 
because each division area was thereby supplied with a triple <*.omplement of 
brigade and division officers, and the whole front was under the close super- 
vision of four remarkably efficient corps commanders. The evils of dis- 
jointed command are plainly to bo seen in the arrangement of the Federal 
line, but the position of the left wing after the forced con’ection of the first 
faulty disposition of Hurlbut’s brigades was exceedingly strong, and in the 
center was held without a break against oft-repeated assaults from 9 o’clock 
until 5 o’clock. From 12 until 2 it was identical with the seciond position 
taken by Nelson and Crittenden on Monday, and it was equally formidable 
against attack from both directions. Its peculiar feature consisted in a wood 
in the center, with a thick undergrowth, flanked on either side by open fields, 
and with open but sheltering woods in front and rear. The Confederates gave 
the name of “Hornets’ Nest” to the thicket part of it on Sunday, and it was in 
the open ground on the east flank that General Sidney Johnston was killed. 

On this line, between and under the shelter of Hurlbut and W. H. L. Wal- 
lace, Prentiss rallied a considerable force, perhaps a thousand men, of bis 
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routed division at 9 o’clock, and fought stubbornly until near the close of the 
day. By 3 o’clock the withdrawal of the right wing, accompanied by Veatch’s 
brigade, exposed W. H. L. Wallace’s right flank, which also partially crumbled 
away; and the retirement of Stuai-t about the same hour before the strong 
attack brought against him, and of Hurlbut at 4 o’clock under the same pow- 
erful pressure upon his left flank, left Prentiss and Wallace with his remain- 
ing regiments isolated and unsupported. Still they held their ground while 
the enemy closed upon each flank. As they were about being completely 
enveloped, Wallace endeavored to extricate his command, and was mortally 
wounded in the attempt at 5 o’clock. Some of his regiments under Colonel 
Tuttle fought their way through the cross-fire of the contracting lines of the 
enemy, but 6 regiments of the 2 divisions held fast until the encompass- 
ment was complete, and one by one with Prentiss, between half-past 5 and 
6 o’clock, they were forced to surrender. This gallant resistance, and the 
delay caused by the necessary disj)osition of the captives, weakened the force 
of the attack which McClernand sustained in his seventh position on the 
River road at 4 o’clock, and retarded the onward movement of the enemy for 
nearly 3 hours after the retirciment of the right wing from the west side 
of Tillman’s Creek. 

Before the incumbrance of their success was entirely put out of the way the 
Confederates pressed forward to comphde a sf'emingly assured victory, but it 
was too late. John K. Jackson’s briga<le and the 9th and 10th Mississippi 
of Chalmers’s brigade crossed Dill’s ravine, and their ai’tihery on the south 
side swej)t tlw^ bluff at the landing, the missiles falling into the river far 
beyond. Huilbut had hurriedly got into line in rear of the siege-guns, as 
they are called in th(‘ offi<dal rt'ports posted half a mile from the nver, but 
for five hundre<l yards from the landing tlnn’c was not a sohlier in ranks or 
any organized means of defense. \ Just as the danger was j)ei‘ceived. Colonel 
Webster, Grant’s chitff of artillery, rapidly approached Colonel Fry and 
myself. The idea of getting the batb'ry whicdi was standing in park into 
action was exprt'ssed simultaneously by th(‘ three, and was ju’emptly exe- 
cuted by Colonel Webster’s imme'diate I'xertion. Geiu'ral Grant came up a 
few minutes later, and a member of his escort was killed in that position. 
Chalmers’s skirmishers approached to within one hundred yards of the bat- 
tery. The number in view was not largt*, but the gunners were already 
abandoning their pieces, when Ammeu’s brigade, accompanied by Nelson, came 
into action. The attack was repelled, and the engagement ended for the day. 

In his report, of April 9th, to Halleck, General Grant says of this incident : 

“ At a late hour in the aftenioon a desperate effort was made by the enemy to turn our left 
and get possession of the landing, transports, etc. This point was guarded by the g^n-boats 
Tyler and Lexington, Captains Gwin and Shirk, U. S. Nav>’, commanding, four 20-pounder Parrott 
guns, and a battery of rifled guns. As there is a deep and impassable ravine for artillery or 
cavalry, and very diflioult for infantry, at this point, no troops were stationed here, except the 
necessary artillerists and a small infantry force for their support. Just at this moment the 

\ In studying the Official Reports these “siege-guns'’ must not be confounded with the battery of 
rifle field-guns nearer the river; to all of these the term “Reserve Artillery "has been given on the map 
tpage 603).— D. C. B. 
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advanoe of Major-General Buell’s oolumn (a part of the division under General Nelson) arrived, 
the two generals named both being present. An advance was immediately made upon the 
point of attack and the enemy soon driven back. In this repulse, much is due to the presence 
of the gun-boats Tyler and Lexington, and their able commanders, Captains Gwin and Shirk.” 

My own official report ‘is to the same effect. In a calm review of the 
battle, not unfriendly to General Grant, and written some years after the 
occurrence, General Hurlbut said : 

“ About 6 p. M. this movement (for a final attack at the landing) was reported to General 
Hurlbut. He at once took measures to cliange the front of 2 regiments, or parts of regiments, 
of which the 55th Illinois was one, and to turn 6 pieces of artillery to bear upon the point 
of danger. At that instant, he being near the head of tlie Landing road. General Grant came 
up from the river, closely followed by Ammen’s brigade of Nelson’s division. Information of 
the expected attack was promptly given, and two of Ammen’s regiments deployed into line, moved 
rapidly forward, and after a few sharp <!xclianges of volleys from them, the enemy fell back, and 
the bloody series of engagements of Sunday at Pittsburg Landing closed with that last repulse.” 

The reports of all the officers who took part in the action at the landing, Nel- 
son, Am men, and the regimental commanders, fully sustain the main point in 
these accounts, and are totally at variance tvith General Grant’s statement in 
his “Century” article [see i»age 46.")]. 1 have inys(4f never described the attack 
at the landing as “a desperate effort” of the enemy; but I have said that the 
condition of affairs at that point made the occasion critical. We know from 
the Confederate reports that the attack was undertaken by Jackson’s and 
Chalmers’s brigades as above stated ; that the reserve artilh'ry could effect 
nothing against the attacking force und(*r the shelter of Dill’s ravine ; that 
the fire of tln^ gun-boats was equally harmless on account of the elevation 
which it w'as necessary to give the guns in order to clear the top of the bluff; 
and that th(' final assault, owing to the show of resistance, was delayed. 
Jackson’s brigade made its advance without cai-tridges. When they came to 
the crest of th(» hill and found the artillery supported by infantry, they 
shrank from the assault with bayonets alone, and Jackson went in seanffi of 
cooperation and support. In the meantime the attack was superseded by 
the order of the Confederate commander calling off his troops for the night. 
The attack w'as poorly organized, but it was not repelled until Ammen arrived, 
and it cannot be afemed ixnder the circumstances that the action of his 
brigade in delaying and repelling the enemy was not of the most vital im- 
portance. Had the attack Iw^en made before Nelson could arrive, with the 
means which the enemy had abundantly at hand, it would have succeeded 
beyond all question. 

As fast as Nelson’s division arrived it was formed in line of battle in front 
of Grant’s troops, pickets were thrown across DiU’s ravine, and the dawn of 
another day was awaited to begin the second stage in the battle ; or, speaking 
more correctly, to fight the second battle of Shiloh. Let us in the meantime 
examine more in detail the condition in which the first day had left General 
Grant’s command, and its prospects unaided for the morrow. 

The evidence relied upon to refute the accepted belief in the critical con- 
dition of General Grant’s command on Sunday evening is of two sorts : first, 




Tlllfi OFFICIAL, OK THOM, MAP OF THE KATTLE OF BHILOIL 


On Nov. 28th, 1884, two wookw before the Ofllclal Map 
waH wont to proHB with Ooiieral Oraiit’H Hhlloli article (In 
<• The Century ” iuaffa7.ine for Feiiruary, 188fi), inquiry 
wa8 made of General George Thom eoueeriiluif lt« his- 
tory, He readied, I>e«r. 5th, that it wjw prepannl under 
bin direction as Chh^f of TopoKraphleal EiiKlueers on 
Halleck'fi staff soon after tlie battle, while the Union 
troops werti still eneaniped on and near the battle- 
fCround, and that Generals Grant, Buell, and Sherman 
furnished him with Information as to the iwsitlons occu- 
pied by the troops in the battle. On I)e<L 15th, General 
Thom ‘‘eallcMl the attention of General Grant to oertaln 
oiitlolsras which Oenernl Shennan published on the 
Official Map ... of that battle-field, at a nicM>tln8: of 
the Army of the Tennessee held In Cincinnati on the 6th 
and 7th of April, 1881.*’ In reply, General Grant wrote ; 

“3 K. oeth St., N. Y. city, IXh'.. 30th, 1884. 

*• MY DBA It OknkkalThom : Your letterof the 15th Instant 
was duly recelvtHl, and I now have years of the 28th. In 


rejfanl t«» the nmtp'r of the map which ‘The Century’ ma*f- 
a*liie iH to use in illustration of the article which I have for- 
tilshed on tl>e battle of Bhiloh, I have examined It, and see 
uothliiff to criticise, I was not aware before the receipt of 
your first letter that General Bherman had ever criticised 
your map of the battle-tleld of Sliiloh. I have not spoken to 
Bherman on that particular subject recently, nor ever that I 
i-emembor of. ‘ Tbe Century,’ as I understand, has taken 
the Official Map to illustrate my article. Very truly yours, 
r. 8. GRANT.” 

General Grant’s approval of the use of the Official 
Mapw’lth his article was fdven In an Interview wdth one 
of the editors over the map, at his house early In Nov., 
1884. On June 24th, 1885, live months after the api>ear- 
aiice of the article, Colonel F. D. Grant wrote to the 
editor from Mount McGregor, Inclosing notes for the 
revision of the map, and saving : ** He (General Grant] 
would like you to make the changes in the map, Indl- 
catcMl.” For General Grant’s map and Colonel Grant’s 
explanation, see page 470.— EDiTOlW. 
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the official map, as it ie called, and second, the personal statements and 
assumptions of General Grant and General Sherman. I shall examine these 
data upon the evidence of the official reports and my own observation. 

The official map was prepared, after the arrival of General Halleck at Pitts- 
burg Landing, by his topographical engineer. General George Thom. The topo- 
graphical part of it was made from an approximate survey, and, though not 
strictly accurate, is sufficiently so for an intelligent study of the battle. For 
the errors in the location of the troops General Thom cannot be supposed to 
be responsible, since he could have no knowledge of the facts except what he 
derived from the statements of others; but in what is given and what is 
withheld they are of a very misleading nature. They consist, first, in the 
extension of Grant’s line on the evening of the 6th a full half-mile to the west 
of its true limit — placing Hurlbut’s division on the front actually occupied 
by McClernand, McCleruand on and four hundred yards beyond Sherman’s 
ground, and Sherman entirely on the west side of Tillman’s Hollow on the 
right of the camping-ground of McClernand’s division, and within the lines 
occupied by the Confederates. On the morning of the 7th they place from 
left to right, McClernand, then Sherman, then Lew Wallace, along the bluff 
bordering Owl Creek bottom, all west of Tillman’s Creek, and on gi’ound 
which we did not possess until after four hours of fighting ; followed on the 
left by Hurlbut’s division ; thus occupying a solid front of a mih^ and a third, 
in comparison with which the unchiveloped front of my army presents a very 
subordinate appearance. They give no at^count of the positions during the 
battle, in which the right of that army was substantially in eojitaet with 
Wallace’s division on the extreme right. They give two of its positions, — one 
in the first formation before its front was developed, and the other at the 
close of the day, when Grant’s troops had taken possession of their camps 
again, and mine had been withdrawn from tlie ground on which they fought. 
These two positions are taken from my official map, but not the intennediate 
positions shown on that map. Below the copy of the Thoju maj), as published 
with General Grant’s article in the February number of “The Century” (1885), 
it was stated that “the positions of the troops were indicated in accordance with 
information furnished at the time by Generals Grant, Buell, and Sherman.” 
It would be presumed that Grant and Sherman, the lattei’ especially, in con- 
sequence of his intimate relations with Halleck’s headquarters, were consulted 
about the location of the troops ; and it is not to be doubted that their infor- 
mation was the guide. If any information of mine was adopted, it was only 
through the map that accompanied my report, and with reference to the 
position of my own troops. 

Nineteen years after the battle General Sherman revised the official map, 
and deposited his version with the archives of the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee for historical use. Ostensibly it accepts the topography of 
the Thom map, but modifies the positions of the troops in the most radical 
manner. On the Thom map the line of battle Sunday evening is represented 
as being along the right-hand road leading west from the landing, with the 
reserve artillery and Nelson’s and Crittenden’s divisions on the left, and 
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CONPKOtNATtl. 

IN TUB “HORNETS’ NK6T”— W. 11. I« WALLA(^K’S LINK. 

TUIm cut und the one on the nc^xt luigt; form <»nc picture rclatluK to the flrnt day’s battle. 

Hurlbut, McClernand, and Khorman in tho order mentioned, toward the right. 
The modification of this position of the troops i)y the Sherman edition, may- 
be described as follows [se<* map, page 470] : Looking west over the map, we 
see a line on the east bank of the river marked “Buell.” No part of my army 
is represented on the west bank. On the west side of the river, 400 yards back 
from the landing and parallel with the river, is a line KM) yards long marked 
“ Grant.” Extending back from the river along Dill’s Branch, is a line half 
a mile long marked “Detachments.” This might mean the reserve artillery. 
From the outer extremity of tlie “Detachments” is a line tw'o-thirds of a mile 
long running west, but swelling in the center w’ell to tho south, with its right 
resting on Tillman’s Creek, ami marked “Hurlbut.” On the right of Hurlbut 
extending in the same west course, and entirely on the west side of Tillman’s 
Creek, is a double lino one-eighth of a mde long marked “ McClernand.” 
Then commencing one hundred yards north-west of !McClernand’s right and 
extending due north, along the edge of the field in front of the camp of 
McClernand’s First Brigade, is a line two-thirds of a mile long marked 
“ Sherman.” On the right of this line are three houses covered in front by a 
sort of demi-lune and wing, between which and the main Sherman line is a 
bastion-like arrangement. The demi-lune fi^re Sherman designates as a 
“strong flank,” and says it was occupied by Birge’s sharp-shwters. Off to the 
right is seen Lew Wallace’s division crossing Snake Creek bridge, and march- 
ing toward the demi-lune by a road which had no existence in fact or on the 
original Thom map. At the angle between Sherman and McClernand is a 



GSN. W. M. L. WALLA<:£. 

IN THE “HORNETS’ NB8T“ — W. H. L. WALLACE’S LINE. 
From the Cyclorama of Shiloh at (’hlca^o. By p<'nuiHHloii. 


ravine which extends into the camp of McClornand’s division, and along the 
sides of this ravine from the right and left resj)ective]y of McClemand and 
Sherman are two dotted lines terminating in a point at the head of the ravine. 
In his speech submitting his map to the society, Sherman explains how that 
horn-like projection was formed, with other particulars, as follows: 

In tlie vcrj^ crisis of the battle of April (>, about 4 o’clock P. M., when my division occupied 
the line from Snake Creek bridge to the forks of tlu^ Corinth and Purdy road, there occurred 
an incident I have never seen recorded. Birpre’s shaq^-shooters, or ‘ Squirrel Tails,’ occupied 
the stables, granaries, and house near the bridge as a strong flank. My division occupied a 
double line from it along what liad once btien a lane with its fences thrown down, and the 
blackberry and sassafras bushes still marking the border of an open cotton-field in front, and 
the left was in a ravine near whieli Major Ezra Taylor had assembled some ten or twelve guns. 
Tliis ravine was densely wooded and extended to the front near two hundred yards, and I feared 
it might be occupied by the enemy, who from behind the trees could drive the gunners from 
their posts. I ordered the colonel of one of my regiments to occupy that ravine to anticipate 
the enemy, but he did not quickly catch my meaning or comprehend the tactics by which he 
could fulfill my purpose. I remember well that Colonel Thomas W. Sweeny, a one-armed offi- 
cer vrho had lost an arm in the MexdcanWar and did not belong to ray command, stood near by 
and quickly spoke up : ‘ I understand perfectly what you want ; let me do it.’ * Certainly,’ 
said I, ^ Sweeny, go at once and occupy that ravine, converting it into a regular bastion.’ He 
did it, and I attach more importance to that event than to any of the hundred achievements 
which I have since heard ^ saved the day,’ for we held that line and ravine all night, and the 
next morning advanced from them to certain victory.” 

And yet it will be seen that this new line, prepared with such elaboration 
of detail and introduced with such ricliness of anecdotal embellishment, was 
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a* thorough delusion ; that Birge’s sharp-shooters were not there, and that 
General Sherman was in a different place I Setting aside historical accu- 
racy, however, the advantage of the revised arrangement is obvious. It 
extended General Grant’s territory a half-mile to the south, fully as much to 
the west, taking in Tillman’s Hollow, one-third of McClernand’s captured 
camp, and a large part of the Confederate army, giving a battle front of two 
miles and a half instead of one mUe, and requiring no greater power of imagi- 
nation to man it than to devise it. In presenting his map to the Society, 
Sherman said : “ The map as thus modified tells the story of the battle ! ” 

There can be no doubt that General Sherman’s position will carry unhesi- 
tating credence to his naked assertion in the minds of a considerable number 
of persons ; while the more cautious but still unsearching readers will say 
that until the accuracy of the official map is disproved, it must be accepted 
as the standard representation of the battle. It is proper, therefore, to cite 
the proof which rejects both, and establishes a materially different version. 
The investigation may be confined, for the present, to the location of the 
Federal line of battle on Sunday evening. The other errors in the maps will 
be developed incidentally as the general subject progresses. Moreover, the 
inquiry will be directed specifically to the Sherman map, as that includes 
the faults of the Thom map as well as its own peculiar errors. 

It is unnecessary to remar-k upon the exclusion of Nelson’s leading brigade 
from the west bank of the river on the Sherman map. Its presence there at 
the time in question is as notorious as the battle itself. The distance from 
the larrdirrg to Dill’s Branch is .six hundred yards. Shermarr places his 
“ Detachments,” i. e., the “ reserve artillery,” exactly on the line of that 
branch, whereas they were five hundred yards north of it. During the 
engagement the Confederates passed the ravine and reached the crest of the 
bill on the north side. After the engagement Nelson’s division occupied the 
ravine, and his pickets held ground beyond it during the night. None of 
Grant’s troops were ever in that position. 

In adducing evidence from the official reports to determine the further 
position of the Union line, the extracts will be somewhat extended when the 
context is pertinent, in order to show at the same time the number and con- 
dition of the troops occupying it. The reader will be spared the impression 
of some irrelevancy if he will keep these additional objects in mind. 

Of the position of General Hurlbut’s division, the next on the right of the 
“Detachments,” that officer says in his official report : 

“ On reaching the 24-poun<ier siege-guns in battery near the river, I again succeeded in 
forming line of battle in rear of the guns,^’' 

That brought his division on the line of the right-hand road leading back 
from the river, but not entirely to the right of the artillery where the Thom 
map places it. He adds : 

I passed to the right and found myself in communication with General Sherman^ and received 
his instructions. In a short time the enemy appeared on tlie crest of the ridge j led by the 18th 
Louisiana,’' etc. . . . General Sherman^s artillery also was rapidly engaged, and after an 
artillery contest of some duration, the enemy fell back.” . . . About dark the firing 
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oeased. I advanced my division one hundred yards to the front, threw out pickets, and officers 
and men bivouacked in a heavy storm of rain. About 12 p. m. General Nelson's leading columns 
passed through my line and went to the fronts and I called in my advance-guard.” 

The next division in the regular order is McClernand’s, though the reader 
will not have failed to observe the presence of General Sherman, with at least a 
portion of his command, in communication with Hurlbut’s right. General Sher- 
man, it will be remembered, locates this division (McClemand’s) on the west 
side of Tillman’s Creek. We trace its retrogression step by step, from its 
permanent camp, across Tillman’s Hollow, at the close of the day, by the fol- 
lowing extracts from General McClernand’s report : 

Continuing this sanguinary conflict until several regiments of my division had exhausted 
their ammunition, and its right flank had been borne back, and it was in danger of being turned, 
the remainder of my command . . . also fell back to the camp of the First Brigade. Here 

the portion that had first fallen back re-formed parallel with the camp, and fronting the 
approach of the enemy from the west, while the other portion formed at right angles with it, 
still fronting the approach of the enemy from the south. ... It was 2 o’clock when my 
fifth line had been thus formed. . . . Deterred from direct advance, he (the enemy) moved 

a considerable force by the right flank, with the evident intention of turning my left. To defeat 
this purpose, I ordered my command to fall hack in the direction of the landing, across a deep hollow, 
and to re-form on the east side of another field, in the skirts of a wood. This was my sirth line. Here 
we rested a half-hour, continuing to supply our men with ammunition, until the enemy’s cav- 
ahy were seen rapidly crossing the field to the charge. Waiting until they approached within 
some thirty paces of our line, I ordered a fire, which was delivered with great coolness and 
destructive effect. First halting, then wavering, they turned and fled in confusion, leaving 
behind a number of riders and horses dead on the field. The 29th Illinois Infantry, inspired by 
the courageous example of their commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Ferrell, bore the chief 
part in this engagement. ... In the meantime, under cover of this demonstration strength- 
ened by large additions from other portions of the field yielded by our forces, the enemy con- 
tinued his endeavors to turn the flanks of my line, and to cut me off from the landing. To 
prevent this I ordered my left wing to fall back a short distance and form an obtuse angle with 
the center, opposing a double front to the enemy’s approach. Thus disposed, my loft held the 
enemy in check, tchile my tvhole line slowly fell hack to my seventh position. Here I re-fortned the 
worn and famished remnant of my division, on favorable ground along a north and south road, sup- 
ported on my right hy fragments of General Sherman's division, and on my left hy the [14th Illinois and 
25th hidiana] under command of Colonel Veatch, acting hrigadier-gcneraV' 

The identity of this seventh position of McClemand is determined by 
the following extracts. Colonel Marsh, commanding McClernand’s Second 
Brigade, says : 

At this time, my command having been reduced to a merely nominal one, I received orders to fall 
a short distance to the rear and form a new line, detaining all stragglers, portions of commands, 
and commands which should attempt to pass. In obedience to this, though with some difficulty 
as regarded portions of some commands, whose officers seemed little inclined to halt short of the 
river, ... I had gathered quite a force, and formed a line near the camp of the Second Divis- 
ion, concealing my men in the timber facing an open field. I here requested Colonel Davis, of the ^th 
Illinois, to take position on my right. He promptly and cheerfully responded. ... In a short 
time General McClemand, tvith portions of the First and Third Brigades of his own division, and turn 
regiments of Ohio troops, came up and formed on the left of the line I had already established.” 

Colonel Davis, of the 46th Illinois, says : 

It being now 1 o’clock, my ammunition exhausted, the men tired and hungry, and myself 
exhausted, having lost my horse in the first engagement, and compelled to go on foot the 
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THE MIE(JE-MATTKUY, AMOVE THE LANDING, THAT WAS A PART OF THE “LAST LINE” IN THE FIRST 
DAY’S IIATTLE. FROM A rHOTCXlRAPH TAKEN A FEW DAYS AFTER THE BATTLE. 


balance of the time, and finding mgHelf tvithin one-half mile of mg regimenUil encampment^ I marched 
my men to it and got dinner for them. Calling my men into line immediately after dinner j I formed them 
upon the right of the brigade commanded by Colonel C, C» Marshy at his requesty in front and to the left 
of my campy where wo aj?airi met tlie enemy on Sunday evening/’ 

Colonel Eiigelinaini, of the 4:5(1 Illinois, whose report in many respects is a 
remarkably clear and interesting one, says : 

“We now fell back by deproes [from McClemand’s sixth position], and a new line bempf 
formed, we found ourselves jiosted hetween the 40t/» Illinois and the 13tl( Missouri, our position being 
midway between the encampments of the MSth and 9th Illinois^ 

Colonel Wright, 13th Missouri, of McArthur’s brigade, Second Division, but 
attached during the battle to Sherman’s division, says : 

“ After advancing and falling back several times, the regiment was forced to retire, with all 
the others there, to the road which crosses the Purdy road at right angles near General McArthur's 
headquarters. We here took up quarters for the night, bivouacking mthout fires within four hundred 
yards of our regimental camp." 

The “ Purdy road ” here mentioned is the continuation of the right-hand 
road leading from the landing. The camp of the 9th Illinois was in the 
north-east angle of the intersection of that road with the River road, and 
General McArthur’s headquarters were in the south-west angle of the same 
intersection. The camp of the 46th Illinois was located in the south-east 
angle of the intersection of the River road and a middle road leading west 
from the landing, about five hundred yards from McArthur’s headquarters. 
These reports plainly identify General McClernand’s seventh position, of 
which General Sherman formed part, with the River road between McAr- 
thur’s and Hurlbut’s headquarters. It is a full half-mile in rear of the posi- 
tion given to Sherman’s division on the Thom map, and of the position which 
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General Sherman assigns to himself on his edition, with the deep hollow of 
Tillman’s Creek intervening. 

The struggle which drove General McClernand from his seventh position 
is described by that officer as follows : 

The enemy renewed the contest by trying to shell us from our position. . . . Advancing 
in heavy columns led by the Louisiana Zouaves to break our center, we awaited his approach 
within sure range, and opened a terrific fire upon him. The head of the column was instantly 
mowed down ; the remainder of it swayed to and fro for a few seconds, and turned and fled. 
This second success of the last two engagements terminated a conflict of ten and a half hours’ 
duration, from 6 o’clock A. M. to 4 : 30 o’clock P. M., and probably saved our army, transports 
and all, from capture. Strange, however, at the very moment of the flight of the enemy, the 
right of our line gave way, and immediately after, notwithstanding the indignant and heroic 
resistance of Colonel Veatch, the left, comprising the [14th Illinois and 25th Indiana] was irre- 
sistibly swept back by the tide of fugitive soldiers and trains seeking vain security at the land- 
ing. . . . heft unsupported and alone, tlie 2()f/i and \lth Illinois, together ivith other portions of 

my division not home hack hy the retreating muliitudey retired in good order under the immediate com- 
mand of Colonel Marsh and Lieutenant- Colonel Wood, and re-formed under my direction, the right 
resting near the former line, and the left at an acute angle with it A nmr extended line, comprising 
portions of regiments, brigades, and divisions, ivas soon formed on this nucleus hy the efforts of General 
Sherman, myself, and other officers. Here, in the eighth positum occupied hy my division during the 
day, we rested in line of battle upon our arms, uncovered and erposed to a drenching rain during tlw nighV^ 

This last position would locate McClernand, excepting his First Brigade, 
perhaps three hundred yards south of, and obliquely with reference to the 
right-hand road loading from the landing, facing a little to the west. His 
First Brigade is traced to within half a mihi of the river, where it was rallied 
by its commander “ in front of the camp-ground of the 14th Iowa,” on the 
road to the landing. It did not join the division again until after the battle, 
but acted in connection with my troops. Colonel Veatch, who was on 
McClernand’s left with the 14th Illinois and 25th Indiana in the seventh 
position, fell back and took “ position on the road leading to the landing near 
the heavy siege-guns,” and became reunited there with Hurlbut’s division, to 
which he belonged. The space along the road in rear of McCleniand was 
fill ed in with various fragments which constituted Sht^rman’s command, 
including at last Buckland’s two regiments. Geiuiral Sherman says that 
Colonel Sweeny was with him. No doubt some of Swecmy’s mem also were 
there. It was the camp-ground of his brigade — the camj) of his own regi- 
ment, the 52d Illinois, being immediately on the road. Two of his rt'giments 
were captured with Prentiss, and the remainder had been driven back from 
W. H. L. Wallace’s right and virtually broken up. One of his regiments, 
the 50th Illinois, was sent in the morning to support Colonel Stuart on the 
extreme left, and shared the fate of the sufferers in that quarter. The space 
along the road between Sherman and Hurlbut was occupied by the remnant 
of Colonel Tuttle’s brigade and a portion of McClernand’s First Brigade which 
united itself to Tuttle. It was Tuttle’s camp-ground. Two of his regiments 
had been captured with Prentiss. 

From the reports of the 13th Missouri and 43d Hlinois it is inferred that 
those two regiments did not move from their position on the River road in 
the last falling back. But that, if certain, is not important. They were at 
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any rate substantially on the general line above indicated. The same, in a 
careless reading, might be presumed of the 46th IHinois, which was imme- 
diately on the left of the 43d. The report of that regiment says : “ The regi- 
ments both on my right and left fell hack, but my line did not waver under the 
fire of the enemy.'' But it evidently fell back at last, for the report, continues : 
“After breakfast on Monday morning, stUl retaining my position on the 
right of Colonel Marsh’s brigade, I moved with him until I reached and went 
beyond the ground of our last engagement of Sunday, where our pickets were 
driven in,” etc. It remains now to determine the question of the extreme 
right of the general line. 

General Sherman says, and his statement on that point is sustained by the 
reports, that Birge’s sharp-shooters were immediately on his right and con- 
stituted the extreme right of the line. The ofiBcial report of that regiment 
shows that during the afternoon it occupied a position near Colonel 
McArthur's headquarters ” in an open field. Its camp was in its rear along the 
opposite or oast side of the River road. This would fix General Sherman’s 
right at the cross-roads near McArthur’s headquarters. It is more than a 
mile from the Snake Creek bridge. Other evidence confirms these positions. 
The official reports of Lew Wallace’s division show that he marched along 
the River road from the bridge, and formed in line of battle, facing Tillman’s 
Creek in front of the camp of Bii’ge’s sharp-shooters and the 81st Ohio, the 
right of the division being in front of the latter, and the left in front of the 
former; and that it came in actual contact with the “sharp-shooters,” who 
occupied their camp that night and received the new-comers with cheers. 
This is clearly and more circumstantially explained by General Force in his 
book entitled “From Fort Henry to Corinth,” page 163. He was present 
and commanded the right regiment of Lew Wallace’s division on that occa- 
sion. The position thus assigned to Wallace must have takien his left well 
up to the cross-road at McArthur’s headquarters, and covered the entire field 
toward the north ; for the distance from the cross-road to the right of the 
camp of the 81st Ohio was only half a mile. 

It is particularly to be observed that in no report, either from Sherman’s 
division or from Lew Wallace’s, is there any mention of actual contact or of 
any definite proximity of these two divisions on the evening of the 6th, or 
earlier than 10 o’clock on the morning of the 7th. The inference is, that 
at the time of Wallac('’s arrival and subsequently, no part of Sheiman’s 
division was on the River road, or anywhere along the heights of Tillman’s 
Creek north of McArthur’s head(iuarter8. General Sherman, in his report, 
says: “General Wallace arrived from Crump’s Landing shortly after dark 
and formed his line to my right and rear.” That relative position could only 
exist by assuming that Sherman’s command was on the road leading to the 
landing east of McArthur’s headquarters, and nearly at right angles with 
Wallace, — a supposition which is strengthened by the condition indicated 
in Sherman’s revised map, that Birge’s sharp-shooters were on his right — 
not entirely in his front, as they would have been if his front had been on 
the River road. It is also sustained by General Buckland’s statement in the 
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“ Journal of the Society of the Army of the Tennessee ” for 1881, p. 82. 
“About dark,” he says, “General Wallace’s division commenced arriving, 
and formed to the right of my brigade.” Buekland states in his report and 
in the “Journal” that he lay “on the road.” If he had been on the River 
road, Wallace would have come in contact with him, and when he formed in 
line would have been entirely in his front — not in rear or on his right. Buck- 
land seems to know nothing about Birge’s sharp-shooters. The probable 
explanation is that when he came along the road from the bridge they were 
on the west side of the road, in the field near McAi’thur’s headquarters. 
After Lew Wallace arrived and formed in front of them, they probably 
retired to their camp on the east side of the road. The explanation of Buck- 
land’s position is that, after the retreat across Tillman’s Creek from the west 
side, he found himself, as he says, near Snake Creek bridge “late in the 
afternoon, after the repulse of the right of the line,” (Uitirely apart from the 
rest of the army, and that to reestablish his connection with it he started on 
the road to the landing, where one of his regiments actually went and 
remained overnight ; and that he came upon the outer flank of the new line 
where General Sherman soon after found him, east of McArthur’s headquar- 
ters, and thus placed himself where he is described by Sherman as being, 
between Birge's sharp-shooters an<i the rest of the line. 

The Confederate reports mention a considerable appearance of force in a 
camp opposite their extreme left in the afternoon, evidently referring to 
Mcj^hur’s camp. The student of the reports will not be misled by this 
appearance ; it was the force that clustered with Sherman on McCler- 
nand’s right near McArthui'’s headquarters; by the 9th Illinois, 81st Ohio, 
and Birge’s shari)-shooters, all belonging to McArthur’s brigade; and by 
the movement of Buckland’s regiments from the bridge as already explained. 
The sharp-shooters and the 81st Ohio had been posted at the bridge, and 
returned to their camps probably at the time of the retreat from the west 
side of Tillman’s Creek. The 9th Illinois had during the morning been 
engaged on the extreme left under its brigade commander. It had lost 
250 men out of 550, and was ordered to its camp “ to replenish cartridge- 
boxes, clean guns, and be ready for action.” While there at 3 o’clock it was 
ordered “ to support the right wing of General Sherman’s division,” as the 
report expresses it, and in the subsequent engagements retired to within half 
a mile of the landing. Birge’s sharp-shooters retained their position at or 
in front of their camp. The movements of the 81st Ohio are not very clearly 
defined, but in the advance next morning it is found on McClemand’s left. 
The “10 or 12 guns” mentioned by General Sherman m his map-presentation 
speech as being near a ravine on his left, Sunday afternoon, were Taylor’s 
battery, as it was called, though commanded by Captain Barrett, and Bou- 
ton’s battery. The former had retired for ammunition from McClemand’s 
camp, probably to near McArthur’s headquarters, but afterward evidently 
went near the river, where it received “1 lieutenant and 24 men with 3 
horses ” from Pitch’s battery. Bouton’s battery was taken into action in the 
field in front of McClemand’s right about 4 o’clock, and was forced to retire. 
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its support helping to draw off its guns. Both the battery and the support 
went back toward the river, for in the advance next morning the support is 
found on McClemand’s left, and the battery was brought into service with 
McCook in the afternoon. Sherman had no artillery with him on Monday 
until about 10 o’clock. Major Taylor then brought up three pieces of an Illi- 
nois battery under Lieutenant Wood, not belonging to Sherman’s command. 
The final retreat from McClemand’s seventh position, Sunday evening, 
undoubtedly carried with it all of the fragments connected with Sherman 
near McArthur’s headquarters, along the road toward the river, where I 
found him about dark, excepting Birge’s sharp-shooters, the 13th Missouri, 
and the 43d Illinois. The latter belonged to McCleraand’s Third Brigade, 
but remained with the 13th Missouri Sunday night. After crossing Till- 
man’s Creek next morning, both were brought into line on McClemand’s 
left, and did not form with Sherman, though the 13th Missouri subsequently 
joined him. 

My own observation as to the position and extent of General Grant’s line 
accords substantially with the evidence of the reports. In the dusk of the 
evening after the close of the engagement on Sunday, I walked out with my 

chief-of-staff, following the road and the line of 

I the troops. My object was to gain information 

by which to determine the formation of my 
divisions, and I not only observed all that I 
could see at such an hour, but I made inquiry as 
I passed along. I came to Hurlbut’s left five 
hundred yards from the river ; I passed along 
its front and came to troops that answered as 
McClernand’s, and which I supposed at the time 
to constitute his division, but which were proba- 
bly his First Brigade 
only passed to 
the 

troops, 

turned 

road 

upon Sherman’s 
as happened, not 
far from 
was, and 

ducted to him. Itwas 
then growing dark. 
I judge the distance 
to have been about 
three-quarters 
mile from 
— less than half a 
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left, and I think now that it was near the camp of Colonel Sweeny’s regiment, 
the 52d niinois, that I found Qoneral Sherman. 

The impression made upon my mind by that interview has remained as 
vivid as the circumstances were peculiar. I had no thought of seeing Gen- 
eral Sherman when I set out, but on every score I was glad to meet him, and 
I was there to gain information. By what precise words I sought and he 
gave it, I would not pretend at this day to repeat. It is sufficient for the 
present to say that I learned the nature of the ground in front ; that his 
right flank was some three hundred yards 
from us; and that the bridge by which 
Lew Wallace was to cross Snake Creek 
was to his right and rear at an angle, as 
he pointed, of about forty degrees. I do 
not know whether I asked the question, 
but I know now that it was a mile and 
a quarter from his flank, and that he 
did not cover it in any practical sense, 
though in advancing Wallace would ap- 
proach by his right and rear. I also see 
now that I was mistaken in supposing 
that these several commands retained a 
regular organization and had distinct lim- 
its; whereas they were in fact much in- 
termixed. 

Of course we talked of other incidental 
matters. In all his career he has, I ven- 

ture to say, never appeared to better ad- „„„„„ KN„axviNo. 


COPIED FROM AN KNORAVINQ. 


vantage. There was the frank, bravo 

soldier, rather subdued, realizing the critical situation in whhih causes of 
some sort, perchance his own fault chiefly, had placred him, but ready, 
without affectation or bravado, to do anything that duty required of him. 
He asked me what the plans were for the morrow. I answered that I was 
going to attack the enemy at daylight, and he expressed gratification at my 
reply, though apparently not because of any unmixed confidence in the 
result. I had had no consultation with General Grant, and knew nothing of 
his purpose. I presumed that we would be in ac^cord, but I had been only a 
few hours within the limits of his authority, and I did not look upon him as 
my commander, though I would zealously have obeyed his orders. General 
Sherman allowed me to take with me the map of which a fac-simile accompa- 
nies this article [page 496]. I never imagined that in the future it would 
have the interest which now attaches to it, and after the battle it was laid 
aside and forgotten. 

Within two years after that meeting, quite contrary opinions developed 
themselves between General Sherman and myself concerning the battle of 
Shiloh, and his Memoirs give a different account of the interview above 
described. He says that he handed the map to my engineer-officer. Captain 
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Michler, who, in fact, was not present, and complains that it was never 
returned to him. He says that I grumbled about the stragglers, and that he 
feared I would not bring my army across the river. One would suppose that 
his fears would have been allayed by the fact that, at that very moment, my 
troops were arriving and covering his front as fast as legs and steamboats 
could carry them. 

In the execution of the retreat described in the reports of McClemand and 
Sherman, from the west to the east side of Tillman’s Creek, there was a quite 
thorough disintegration of divisions and brigades, lacking nothing but the 
pressure of a vigorous pursuit to convert it into a complete rout. In its 
seventh position, McOlemand’s division recovered some force and preserved 
a recognized organization ; but not so with Sherman’s. Indeed, in that divi- 
sion the disorganization occurred, as has already been stated, at an earlier 
period. In Hildebrand’s brigade it was almost coincident with the enemy’s 
first assault. With McDowell’s it commenced with the unsuccessful attempt 
to form line of battle along the Purdy road, and was complete very soon 
after 1 o’clock; and these two brigades never recovered their aggregation 
again until after the battle. With Buckland’s brigade also it occurred at 
the miscariiage at the Purdy road about 10 o’clock, but it was not so thor- 
ough as in the other brigades — at least it was afterward partially repaired 
during the first day, as his report explains. He says, after the retreat from 
his camp about 10 o’clock: 

We formed line on the Purdy road, but the fleeing mass from the left broke through our 
lines, and many of our men caught the infection and fled with the crowd. Colonel Cockerill 
became separated from Colonel Sullivan and myself, and was afterward engaged with part of 
his command at McClernand’s camp. Colonel Sullivan and myself kept together, and made 
every effort to rally our men, but with very poor success. They had become scattered in all 
directions. We were borne considerably to the left, but finally succeeded in forming a line, 
and had a short engagement with the enemy, who made his appearance soon after our line was 
formed. The enemy fell back, and we proceeded to the road where you [General Sherman] 
found us. At this point I was joined by Colonel Cockerill, and we there formed line of battle 
and slept on our arms Sunday night. Colonel Sullivan, being out of ammunition, marched to 
the landing for a supply, and while there was ordered to support a battery at that point.” 

It is only after a close examination of the records that we can understand 
the full significance of the following passage in General Sherman’s report : 

In this position we rested for the night. My command had become decidedly of a mixed 
character. Buckland’s brigade was the only one with me that retained its organization. 
Colonel Hildebrand w^as personally there, but his brigade was not. Colonel McDowell had 
been severely injured by a fall from his horse, and had gone to the river, and the three regi- 
ments of his brigade were not in line. The 13th Missouri, Colonel Crafts J. Wright, had 
reported to me on the field, and fought well, retaining its regimental organization, and it formed 
part of my line during Sunday night and all of Monday ; other fragrments of regiments and 
companies had also fallen into my division, and acted with it during the remainder of the battle.” 

It thus appears that from about 1 o’clock until the time when General Sher- 
man found Colonel Buckland with two regiments on the road from the bridge 
to the landing, not a single regiment of his division excepting Cockerill’s, and 
not one prominent individual representative of it excepting that officer and 
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Colonel Hildebrand, was present with him. The only body of troops besides 
Cockerill’s regiment having any recognized organization was the 13th Mis- 
souri, which belonged to another division. All the rest were squads or 
individual stragglers. In all the official reports, not a regiment or part of a 
regiment is described as being with him at this juncture or for several hours 
before. Of the 9 regiments that composed the 3 brigades under Ms imme- 
diate command at the church, only 5 rendered reports, and 3 of these were 
from Buckland’s brigade. The division did not exist except in the person of 
its commander. Such is the story of the official reports. The number of 
men present could not have been large. Less than 1000, including Buck- 
land’s 2 regiments after they were found, would have told the number that 
lay on their arms in Shei'man’s ranks on Sunday night. 

This explains the close relation of McClernand and Sherman during the 
last five hours of Sunday, and the identity of their experiences. General 
Sherman has nothing to report of his own command distinctively. Every- 
thing is conjunctive and general as between McClernand and himself. “TFc 
held this position, General McClernand and myself acting in perfect concert.” 

General McClernand and /, on consultation, selected a new line.” “ We fell 
back as well as we could.” “The enemy’s c,avalry charged m, and was hand- 
somely repulsed.” General McCleruand’s account of this incident has been 
quoted on a preceding page. When Colonel Hildebrand lost his brigade, it is 
not with General Sherman that he is identified, but with McClernand, on 
whose staff he served part of the day. Hildebrand seems to have been active, 
but not under the direction of his division commander. “About 3 o’clock,” 
he says, “I assumed command of a I'cgiraent already formed of fragmentary 
regiments. I marched in a north-western direction, whore I aided a regiment 
of sharp-shooters in defeating the enemy in an attempt to flank our rear.” 
This movement was evidently made from McClernand’s and Sherman’s seventh 
position, and the troops assisted were Birge’s sharp-shooters. General Sher- 
man makes no mention of this significant if not important occurrence. His 
right flank was threatened, and the regiment of sharp-shooters posted in the 
field near McArthur’s headquarters met, and, in conjunction with Hildebrand’s 
temporary regiment, repelled the danger. 

We have in the official reports a good clew to the condition of McClernand’s 
division also. It was in a far better state. It was shattered and worn, but 
it was represented by at least some recognized following of regiments and 
brigades. One of the brigades had five hundred men, and another, the com- 
mander reports, was “merely nominal,” not long before McClernand took up 
his seventh position. In the last collision, one of the brigades became 
entirely separated from the division, and did not return to it until after the 
battle. Fifteen hundred, exclusive of that brigade, would cover the number 
of men that rested that night under McClemand’s colors. 

Hurlbut’s division was in a somewhat better condition than either of the 
others. Its loss in killed and wounded was greater than McClemand’s, but 
it had not, like the latter, been affected in its organization by oft-repeated 
shocks sustained in a cramped and embarrassing position, and his command 
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had received some accessions from the driftings of other divisions. The esti- 
mate which he makes of his force is wholly fallacious. It could not have 
stood on the space which he occupied. There may have been two thousand 
men in his line on the night of the 6th. These three divisions, if they 
may be so called, and Tuttle’s command, with Birge’s sharp-shooters on the 
extreme right, and the reserve artillery on the left, which, according to Gen- 
eral Grant’s report, consisted of “four 20-pounder Parrott guns and a battery 
of rifled guns,” constituted the line of battle, which extended a mile from the 
river. Five thousand men occupied it. Other partially organized fragments 
were crowded together al)Out the river and the camps on the plateau, and 
with proper effort could have been fitted for good service; but no steps to 
that end wore taken. The defect in the command that opened the way for 
the disaster, facilitated its progress at every step — the want of a strong execu- 
tive hand guided by a clear organizing head. Some of these fragmentary com- 
mands sought places for themselves in the advance next day. The remnant 
of the Second Division under Colonel Tuttle was one of these. Indeed, it 
deserves a higher name. It presented itself to me on the field without orders, 
and rendered efficient service with my divisions. There may have been 
1500 or 2000 men of those unrecognized commands that went to the front 
on Monday without instructions. Seven thousand men at the utmost, besides 
Lew Wallace’s 5000, were ready Sunday night to take part in the struggle 
which was to be renewed in the morning. Of the original force, 7000 were 
killed or wounded, 3000 were prisoners, at least 15,000 were absent from the 
ranks and hoptdessly disorganized, and about 30 pieces of artilleiy were in the 
hands of the enemy. 

The physical condition of the array was an exact type of its moral con- 
dition. The ties of discipline, not yet of long enough duration or rigidly 
enough enforced to be very strong, were in much the largest part of the army 
thoroughly severed. An unbroken tide of disaster had obliterated the dis- 
tance between grades, and brought all men to the standard of personal 
qualities. The feeble groups that still clung together were held by force of 
individual character more than by discipline, and a disbelief in the ability of 
the ai*my unaided to extricate itself from the peril that environed it, was, I 
do not hesitate to affirm, universal. In my opinion, that feeling was shared 
by the commander himself. A week after the battle the army had not recov- 
ered from its shattered and prostrated condition. On the 14th, three days 
after Halleck’s arrival, he instructed Grant : “ Divisions and brigades should, 
where necessary, be reorganized and put in position, and all stragglers re- 
turned to their companies and regiments. Your army is not now in condition 
to resist an attack.” We are told that the enemy had stragglers too. Yes, 
every cause which demands effort and sacrifice will have them ; but there is 
a difference between the straggling which is not restrained by the smile of 
fortune, and that which tries to elude the pursuit of fate — it js the difference 
between victory and defeat. The Confederates in their official reports make no 
concealment of their skeletons, but when the time for action arrived they were 
vital bodies, and, on Sunday, always in sufficient force to do the work at last. 
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General McClemand, it will have been observed, ascribes the breaking up 
of his seventh position to a panic among the troops, but the other reports 
show a different reason. Colonel Veatch on MeClemand’s left says: 

“ Our men were much enoouraged by the strength of our position, and our fire was telling with 
terrible effect. Our forces were eager to advance and charge him [the enemy], when we were 
surprised by his driving back the whole left wing of our army, and advancing close to our rear 
near Ghmeral Hurlbut’s headquarters. A dense mass of baggage wagons and artillery crowded 
upon our ranks, while we were exposed to a heavy fire of the enemy both in front and rear.” 

General Hurlbut thus describes the crisis at that stage of the battle : 

“ I had hoped to make a stand on the line of my camp, but masses of the enemy were press- 
ing rapidly on each flank, while their light artillery was closing rapidly in the rear. On reach- 
ing the 24-pounder siege-guns in battery near the river, I again succeeded in forming line of 
battle in rear of the guns.” 

We see here that there was a stem cause for the falling back. It was the 
tide of defeat aud pursuit from the left wing of the array, and was compul- 
sory in the strictest sense. How fortunate that it did not set in an hour 
earlier, and strike in flank the disorganized material of the right wing as it 
straggled across the ravines of Tillman’s Creek ! How more than fortunate 
that the onward current of the victor was obstructed still an hour longer by 
the unyielding tenacity of the remaining regiments of Wallace and Prentiss ! 
From the self-assuring interview in which, according to one of General 
Sherman’s reminiscences, it was “ agreed that the enemy had expended the 
furor of his attack ” at 4 o’cdock, and General Grant told the “ anecdote of 
his Donelson battle,” that officer was aroused by the renewal of the din of 
the strife, and made his way to the river through the disorganized throng 
of his retreating army. While those mutual felicitations were in progress, 
the enemy, a mile to the left, was disarming and marching six captured 
regiments to the rear. Thus disembarrasst^d, his furor revived, and mani- 
fested itself at last at the very landing. What worse state of affairs than 
this could have existed when at noon General Grant wrote : “ If you will get 
upon the field, leaving all your baggage on the east bank of the river, it will 
be a move to our advantage, and possibly save the day to us”f 

Under the circumstances here described. General Grant and General Sher- 
man have said that reenforcements other than Lew Wallace’s division were 
in nowise necessary at the close of the first day, and that, without reference 
to them. General Grant would have assumed the offensive and defeated the 
Confederate army next morning. Those who study the subject attentively 
will find no ground to accept that declaration as regards either the purpose 
or the result. The former indeed presents an intangible question which it 
would seem to be useless to discuss. At the time it is alleged to have been 
entertained, the reenforcements were actually at hand, and their presence 
gives to the announcement the semblance of a vain boast, which could never 
have been put to the test of reality. That with the reenforcements from my 
army. General Grant confidently expected that the enemy would be defeated 
the following day, it is impossible to doubt ; but it was not known, Sunday 
night, that the enemy had withdrawn from our immediate front, and the evi- 
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dence establishes that General Grant had not determined upon or had not 
promulgated a plan of action in the morning. Not an order was given or a 
note of preparation sounded for the struggle which, with or without his 
assistance, was to begin at daybreak. To my certain knowledge, if words 
and actions were not wholly misleading. General Sherman, when I saw him 
on the night of the 6th, did not consider that any instructions had been given 
for battle, and if he had such instructions ho did not obey them. His report 
sustains the impression which I derived from our interview. “At daylight 
on Monday,” he says, “ I received General Grant’s orders to advance and 
recapture our original camps.” Then only it was that he dispatched several 
members of his staff to bring up all the men they could find. Is that the 
way in which General Sherman would have acquitted himself of the obliga- 
tion of orders received the day before to engage in battle I I answer unhesi- 
tatingly, No ! Tin; reports of the other division commanders are to the same 
effect. General McClernand says : “ Your [General Grant’s] order of the 
morning of the 7th for a forward movement,” etc. The hour of the delivery 
of this order is indicated approximately by the following passage in the 
report of Colonel Marsh : 

“At daylight oil Monday morning the men in hno wore supplied with some provisions. 
While this was being done fii'ing opened on our right, afterwards ascertained to come from a 
portion of (lenoral Lew Wallace’s command. Directly afterwards, firing commenced to our 
left and front, both artillery and musketry, supposed by me to be a portion of General Buell’s 
command, who, I had been informed during the night, had taken position on our left and con- 
sideralily in advance. I now received orders from General McClernand to throw out skirmish- 
ers and follow with my whole command.” 

Wc must presume that Gtuieral McClernand proceeded to the execution of 
General Grant’s order as soon as it was received, which must then have been 
after the commencement of the battle in front of Nelson. 

General Hurlbut says : “ On Monday, about 8 a. m., ray division was 

formed in lino close to the river-bank, and I obtained a few crackers for my 
men. About 9 a. m. 1 was ordered by General Grant to move up to the sup- 
port of General McClernand.” Colonel Tuttle, commanding the Second Divi- 
sion, acted without any orders. He says : “ On Monday morning I collected 
all of the division that <iould be found, and such other detached regiments as 
volunteered to join me, and formed them in column by battalion closed in 
mass as a reserve for General BueU.” The action of General Lew Wallace 
was not the result of orders, but proceeded from his own motion on discover- 
ing the enemy in his front at daylight across Tillman’s Hollow. While that 
action was in progress. General Grant came up and gave Wallace “the direc- 
tion of his attack.” Nelson had been in motion an hour, and was sharply 
engaged before these orders were given. 

General Grant’s official reports of the battle are in accord with the subor- 
dinate reports upon this question. In his first telegraphic announcement of 
the battle to General Halleck, he says : 

“ Yesterday the rebels attacked us here with an overwhelming force, driving our troops in 
from their advanced position to near the landing. General Wallace was immediately ordered up 
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from Crump’s Landing, and in the evening, one division of General Buell’s army and General 
Buell in person arrived. During the night one other division arrived, and stiU another to-day. 
This morning y at the break of day y I ordered an attack, which resulted in a fight, which continued 
until late this afternoon, with severe loss on both sides, but a complete repulse of the enemy. 
I shall follow to-morrow far enough to see that no immediate renewal of an attack is contemplated,'^^ 

In his more detailed report of April 9th he says: 

During the night [Sunday] all was quiet, and feeling that a great moral advantage would he 
gained by becoming the attacking partyy an advafice was ordered as soon as day dawned. The result 
was a gradual repulse of the enemy at all parts of the line from morning until probably 5 
o’clock in the afternoon, when it became evident that the enemy was retreating. Before the 
close of the action the advance of General T. J. Wood’s division arrived in time to take part in 
the action. My force was too much fatigued, from two days^ Juzrd fighting and e,rpo8ure in tlw open 
air to a drenching rain during the intervening night, to pursue immediately. Night closed in cloudy 
and with heavy rain, making the roads impracticable for artillery by the next morning. Gen- 
eral Sherman, however, followed the enemy, finding that the main part of the army Iwd retreated 
in good order,'^'^ 

Several points worthy of note present themselves in these dispatches of 
General Grant. There is still, at the close of the second day, the impression 
of the enemy’s overwhelming force, which the day before he “estimated at 
over one hundred thousand men.” He felt on Monday, after the arrival of 
reenforcements to the number of 25,000 fresh troops, that “ a great moral 
advantage would bo gained by becoming the attacking party.” There was, 
then, a question in his mind, namely, to attack, or to await attack ; it was 
necessary to consider all the advantages, moral and physical ; he concluded 
to secure the former at least, and accordingly gave the order, not on Sunday, 
but on Monday “ at break of day,” to attack. The severity of the contest on 
Monday is affirmed in both dispatches ; it was of such a nature as to prevent 
an immediate pursuit, which at any rate he would only makts the next morn- 
ing after the battle, far enough to see that no immediate renewal of the attack 
was contemplated. The pursuit was made on that plan, and found “ that the 
main part of the army had retreated in good order.” If the fact were not 
duly authenticated, one would wonder whether these dispatches were actually 
written by an officer who, twenty-three years afterward, said with boastful 
assurance over his own signature, “ Victory was assured when Wallace arrived 
with his division of 5000 effective veterans, even if there had been no other 
support!” 

With this tedious but necessary review of the results of the first day, I take 
up the story of the second. 

The engagement was brought on, Monday morning, not Vjy General Grant’s 
order, but by the advance of Nelson’s division, along the River road in line 
of battle, at the first dawn of day, followed by Crittenden’s division in column. 
The enemy was encountered at 5:20 o’clock, and a little in advance of Hurlbut’s 
camp Nelson was halted while Crittenden came into line on his right. By this 
time the head of McCook’s division came up and was formed on the right of 
Crittenden. Before McCook’s rear brigade was up the line moved forward, 
pushing back the enemy’s light troops, until Nelson and Crittenden reached 
the very position occupied by Hurlbut, Prentiss, and W. H. L. Wallace at 4 
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o’clock the previous day, where the 
'enemy was found in force. McCook 
was on the north side of the western 
Corinth road, and eventually swept 
across half of McClernand’s camp 
and released his headquarters from 
the grasp of the enemy. The “ Hor- 
nets’ Nest” was in front of Critten- 
den’s left brigade, and “the peach 
orchard” and the ground where Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston fell were in 
front of Nelson. 

Without following the vicissitudes 
of the struggle in this part of the 
field, I enter with a little more de- 
tail, but stUl cursorily, upon the 
operations of Grant’s troops, which 
have not been connectedly explained 
in any official report. The action 
here was commenced by Lew Wal- 
lace, one of whose batteries at half- 
past 5 o’clock opened fire on the 
enemy, who was discovered on the 
high gi'ouiid across Tillman’s Hollow. There is some diversity of state- 
ment among the official reports as to the priority of artillery firing in front 
of Nelson and Wallace. Colonel Hovey, who was in immediate support of 
Wallace’s battery, gives the priority to Nelson, while Colonel Marsh, who was 
half a mile farther to the left, gives it to Wallace. But this is unimportant. 
Nelson was in motion three-quarters of an hour before that time, and had 
been engaged with the enemy’s light troops. The first artilleiy fire was from 
the (*nemy, N(dson at first having no artillery. Wallace’s action was not yet 
aggressive, no orders having been given for his advance; but while the firing 
was in pi'ogress General Grant came up, and gave him his “direction of 
attack, which was fonned at a right angle with the river, with which at the 
time his line ran almost parallel.” The enemy’s battery and its supports 
having been driven from the opposite height by the artillery of Wallace, the 
latter moved his line forward about 7 o’clock, crossed the hollow, and gained 
the crest of the hill almost without opposition. “ Here,” he says, “ as General 
Sherman’s division, next on my left, had not made its appearance to support 
my advance, a halt was ordered for it to come up.” Wallace was now on the 
edge of the large oblong field which was in front of the encampment of 
McClemand’s right brigade. 

The next of Grant’s commands to advance was McClemand’s. The orders 
to that effect have already been cited, and their execution is explained by 
Colonel Marsh, into whose brigade what was present of McClemand’s division 
seems to have merged. He says : 
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“ Moving steadily forward for half a mile, I discovered a movement of troops on the hill 
neariy a quarter of a mile in front. Dispatching scouts to ascertain who they were, they were 
met by a messag^e from Colonel Smith, commanding a [the left] brigade of the Third Division 
[Wallace’s], informing me that he would take position on the right and wait my coming up.” 

Sherman, it thus appears, was not yet in motion. Hurlbut moved out alx>ut 

9 o’clock, and formed one brigade on McClemand’s left. 

When Lew Wallace advanced across Tillman’s Hollow, followed next on 
the left by McClemand, the force opposed to him fell gradually back upon 
reenforcements beyond the field on the edge of which was the encampment 
of McClemand’s First Brigade ; the enemy’s left then clinging a little to the 
bluffs of Owl Creek in that quarter, but yielding without a very stubborn 
resistance, chiefly because of McCook’s ^^gorous pressure along the western 
Corinth road, until it fell into a general line running through the center of 
McClemand’s camp, and 

nearly parallel with the Ij 

Hamburg and Purdy 
road. This swinging 
back of the enemy’s left, 
and the direction of the 
Owl Creek bluffs, natu- 
rally caused a change in 
the direction of Wal- 
lace’s front, until about 

10 o’clock it faced soiith, 
at right angles to its 
direction in the begin- 
ning. A sharp artillery 
contest and some infan- 
try fighting had been 
going on all the time. 

It was at 10 o’clock, ac- 
cording to Sherman’s 
report, that McClernand 
formed line obliquely in 
rear of the camp of his 
First Brigade, to ad- 
vance against the ene- 
my’s position. Here for 
the first time Sherman’s 
division appears in the 
movement, from which 
its absence at an earlier 
period is mentioned by both McClemand and Wallace. The statement in 
General Sherman’s report, in regard to its movements, is as follows : 



CAPTURE <»F A CONFEDERATE BATTERY. 

Colonel Robert H. BturgCHH (8th IIHuoIm Infantry) Hayft in hlH offlelal re- 
IK)rt that while awaiting ordere on the Purdy road, during the morning of 
the second day’s fight, “General Crittenden ordered the Eighth and 
Eighteenth (IHiiiois) to take a rebel buttery which some regiment hud en- 
deavored to capture, but had b<?eii driven back with heavy loss. The men 
received the order with a cheer, and charged on a double-quick. The 
enemy, after firing a few shots, abandoned his guns and retreaM to the 
woods. My color-bearer mshed up and planted his colors on one of the 
guns, and the color-bearer of the Eighteenth took iN>ss4}ssiou of another.” 


daylight I received General Grantee orders to advance and recapture our original 
camps. I dispatched several members of my staff to bring up all the men they could ffnd^ 
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and especially the brigade of Colonel Stuart, which had been separated from the division all 
the day before ; and at the appointed time the division, or, rather, what remained of it, with 
the 13th Missouri and other fragments, marched forward and reoccupied the ground on the 
extreme right of General McClernand’s camp, where we attracted the fire of a battery located 
near Colonel McDowell’s former headquarters. Here I remained patiently waiting for the 
sound of General Buell’s advance upon the main Corinth road. About 10 a. m. the heavy 
firing in that direction and its steady approach satisfied me, and General Wallace being on 
our right flank with his well-conducted division, I led the head of my column to General 
McClemand’s right, formed line of battle, facing south, with Buckland’s brigade directly 
across the ridge, and Stuart’s brigade on its right in the woods, and thus advanced slowly 
and steadily under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery.’’ 

The contest thus inaugurated in and around McClernand’s camp involved 
the whole of Grant’s available fonje and McCook’s division of the Army of 
the Ohio, and continued with great violence from 10 until 4 o’clock. The 
significant facts connected with it are, the iiaiTowness of the space covered 
by the interior divisions, — McXfiernand’s, Hurlbut’s, and Sherman’s, — the 
lapping over them ])y McCook, so as to form, in fact, a connection with the 
division of Wallace on the (^xtr<qne. right, and the decisive part ascribed to 
McCook’s division in that part of the field in the reports of McClernand, 
Wallace, and Sherman. General McClernan<l says: 

Hore one of the severest conflicts ensued that occurred during the two days. We drove the 
enemy back ... to the edge of a field . . . where reserves came to his support. Our 

position at this moment was most critical, and a repulse seemed inevitable j but fortunately the 
Ijouisville Legion, forming part of General Rousseau’s brigade, came up at my request and 
succored me. Extending and strengthening my line, this gallant body poured into the enemy’s 
ranks onci of the most terrible fires I ever witnessed. Thus breaking its [his] center, it [he] 
fell back in disorder, and thenceforth he was beaten at all points.” 

Wallace moiitioiiH particularly an important service rendered to the left 
of his division at a cTisis in its operations, by one of McCook’s regiments. 

Colonel McGinnis, of the 11th Indiana, whose regiment was on Wallace’s 
extreme left, d(‘S(?ribes this incident as follows ; 

At 2 : 30 o’clock I discovered that the Federal forces on our left wore falling back and the 
rebels advancing, and that tlu^y were nearly in rear of o\ir left flank. I immediately notified 
you [the brigade eomnuinder] of their position, changed front with our left wing, opened our 
fire upon them, and sent to you for assistance. During this the most tiyung moment to us of 
the day, 1 received your order to tall back if it got too hot for us. . . . Fortunately and 

much to oui* relief, at this critical moment the 32d Indiana, Colonel Willich, came up on our 
left, and with their assistance the advancing enemy was compelled to retire.” 

General Sherman says: 

“ We advanced until we reached the point whore tlie Corinth road crosses the line of McCler- 
nand’s camp, and liero 1 siiw for the first time the well-ordered and compact columns of General 
Buell’s Kentucky forces, whose soldierly movements at once gave confidence to our newer and 
less-disciplined forces. Here 1 saw Willich’s regiment advance upon a point of water-oaks and 
thicket, behind which I knew tlie enemy was in great strength, and enter it in beautiful style. 
Then arose the severest musketi'y fire I ever heard, which lasted some twenty minutes, when 
this splendid regiment had to fall back. This green point of timber is about five hundred yards 
east of Shiloh Meeting House, and it was evident that here was to be the struggle. The enemy 
could be seen forming his lines to the south. . . , This was about 2 o’clock P. M. Willich’s 
regiment had been repulsed, but a whoh^ brigade of McCook’s division advanced beautifully, 
deployed, and entered this dreaded woods. . . . Rousseau’s brigade moved in splendid order 
steadily to the front, sweeping everything before it.” 
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This occurred in front of Sherman, who was between McClemand and 
Wallace, for he says : “ I ordered my Second Brigade ... to form on 
its right, and my Fourth Brigade, Colonel Buckland, on its right, all to 
advance abreast with this Kentucky brigade.” Of the action of McCook’s 
division. General Sheiman fm*ther says : “ I concede that General McCook’s 
splendid division from Kentucky drove back the enemy along the Corinth 
road, which was the great central line of this battle.” 

The conclusion to be drawn from these several reports is that at this stage 
of the battle McCook’s division reached across and practically connected the 
Army of the Ohio with Wallace’s division, which formed the extreme right of 
Grant’s force, and that its steady valor and effective service, not without the 
cooperation of McClernand’s, Hurlbut’s, and ShermaTi’s commands, decided 
the issue of the conflict on that portion of the field. Tlie result, however, was 
not brought about without the concurrence of decisive action at other points. 

While the battle was going on in McClevnand’s camp, it raged with great 
fury from an earlier hour in front of Nelson and Crittenden on the left, and 
vigorously but with less destructive effects in front of Wallace on the right. 
As soon as the enemy’s right began to yield, the splendid batteries of Men- 
denhall and Terrill directed an enfilading fire upon the Confederate batteries 
playing fiercely upon McCook, and they were soon silenctid. General Sher- 
man ascribes that result to the action of two pieces of artillery to which he 
says he gave personal dinsction, bixt it is probable that he mistook the prin- 
cipal cause. A Confederate view of the contest in front of Nelson and Crit- 
tenden is seen in the report of Colonel Trabue, whose brigade at a certain 
stage of the battle (about 1 o’clock) was moved with Anderson’s brigade to their 
right, in front of Crittenden. The report desi^ribes the conflict at this point as 
terrific, the ground being crossed and recrossed four times in the course of it. 
I refer to it, chiefly because in some a<;counts of the battle it has erroneously 
been identified with McCook’s front, where Trabue’s brigade was first engaged. 

Without going further into details in which the official reports abound, it 
may be sufficient to add briefly, that at 4 o’clock the flag of the Union floated 
again upon the line from which it had been driven the previous day, and 
General Grant’s troops at once resumed their camps. 

What more need be said ? Must I sketch the scenes with twenty thousand 
of the soldiers of the Army of the Ohio left out of their place in the combat, 
as it is described by General Grant and his own officers ? Shall I not, indeed, 
already have wearied the reader with the citation of evidence to substantiate a 
view of the ease which unbiased intelligence is forbidden to deny t 

But if the Army of the Ohio had not arrived, and General Grant had 
remained on the defensive, what then ? Some of those who frankly acknowl- 
edge the reality of their discomfiture on Sunday, like now to believe with 
natural pride, the difficulties that beset them then being far in the past, that 
they would have been more successful the second day; and it has been 
argued that the withdrawal of the Confederates from their advanced posi- 
tions on the night of the 6th threw doubt upon the final result. A news- 
paper interviewer has even said for General Grant that they were then 
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preparing to retreat. The inconsistency of that observation is evident. A 
general who stops to fight a fresh army is not likely to have had it in con- 
templatation to fiee before one that he had already defeated on the same 
ground. The published reports show that the withdrawal on Sunday night 
did not proceed from any faltering of the C!onfederate commander. On the 
contrary, he believed the victory to have been substantially won, and that 
the fruit would certainly be gathered the following day. His confidence in 
that respect was shared in the fullest manner by his entire army, b^ked 
by a particularly able body of high officers. All demanded to be led against 
the last position: not one doubted the result. We can imagine the effort 
such an army would have put forth when animated by such a spirit. 

With the usual apologies for defeat on Monday, they rated their strength 
at 20,000 men, but, with the fruits of victory in view, it will be safe to say 
they would have brought at least 25,000 into action; and it has been claimed 
that 25,000, accoi'ding to the Confederate method of computation, would have 
been equal to about 28,000 according to the Federal method. Their relative 
strength would have been materially increased by the large accession of cap- 
tured cannon. They hati also improved their condition by having exchanged 
their inferior arms for better ones which they had captured. Comparatively, 
the enemy was in a more efficient state than before the battle. 

The Union ranks might have been swelled to 15,0(K) — not more. That 
force on such ground could not have ventured to cover a line of more than a 
mile — its left at the river, and its right near the ravines of Tillman’s Creek. 
The high ground b<'yond the cn^ek would have enfiladed it, and the ravines 
would have afforded a lodgment and shelter for the enemy. Dill’s ravine on 
the left might also have proved an element of weakness, and though that 
flank could not be turned, the peculiar advantage of position that aided the 
Union troops on the left so much on Sunday, would not have existed on Mon- 
day — the field of action in front w’as a uniform wooded surface. 

Nowhere in history is the profane idea that, in a fair field fight. Providence 
is on the side of the strongest battalions, more uniformly sustained than in 
our Civil War. It presents no example of the triumph of 15,000 or even 
20,000 men against 25,000. It affords some such instances where the stronger 
force was surprised by rapid and unexpected movements, and still others 
where it was directed with a want of skill against chosen positions strength- 
ened by the art of defense; but nowhere else. The weaker force is uniformly 
defeated or compelled to retire. In this c^ise the missiles of the assailant 
would have found a target in the battle-line of the defense, and in the trans- 
portation and masses of stragglers crowded together about the landing. 
The height of the bluff would have rendered the gun-boats powerless ; the 
example of Belmont could only have been partially repeated, if at all; the 
bulk of the defeated force must have laid down its arms. There are those 
who argue that General Grant’s personal qualities were a guarantee for bis 
triumph. That is a poor sort of logic, and thousands of patriotic citizens, not 
unfriendly to General Grant, would draw back in alarm from the contempla- 
tion of any contingency that would have deprived the Union cause of its 
superior numbers at more than one period of his career. 
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In the usual extravagant newspaper dispatches from the field of battle, 
there was a statement of charges led by General Grant and his staff, which 
were assumed to have decided the fate of the day on Monday, or at least to 
have given a crowning touch to the victory. It would be a satire to repro- 
duce that statement in its original form at this time. Its adoption, however, 
by various books and sketches, and especially the reference to such an inci- 
dent by General Grant in his recent “ Century ” article [see page 465], makes 
it properly an object of inquiry. Such an act as leading a charge is a con- 
spicuous incident rarely resorted to by the commander of an araiy. General 
Grant in some former newspaper interview is made to assume that General 
Sidney Johnston lost his life under such circumstances, from which he 
argues the failing fortune of the Confederate attack on Sunday. General 
Johnston’s conduct in that affair is described in the Confederate reports. 
It was an outburst of impatient valor not caused by any crisis in the battle, 
though an attack by his troops at a certain point had been repulsed. He did 
not lose his life in the attack, and the most substantial successes of the Con- 
federates were achieved at a later hour. Wo likewisi? naturally look in the 
oflScial reports for a circumstantial account of the charge said to have been 
led by General Grant, for no colonel of a regiment is likely to overlook the 
honor of having been led in a charge by the commander of the army. 

In the report of Colonel Veatch of Hurlbut’s division, there occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : “ Maj.-Gen. Grant now ordereti me forward to charge the 
enemy. I formed ray brigade in column of battalions, and moved forward 
in double-quick through our deserted camps and to the thick woods beyond 
our hues in pursuit of the retreating enemy, following until we were in 
advance of our other forces, and were ordered to fall back by General Buell.” 
It is proper to remark that I witnessed this movement. I was in advance on 
the line toward which it was made, and umierstand its bearing. It does not 
answer the description of a charge led by General Grant, since ho is not said 
to have been present in it. 

In the report of General Rousseau occurs the following : 

“ When thus repulsed, the enemy fell back and his retreat begpi,TJ : soon after which I saw 
two regiments of Government troops advancing in double-quick time acroas the open fields in 
our front, and saw that one of them was the Ist Ohio, which had been moved to our left to wait 
for ammunition. I galloped to the regiment and ordered it to halt, as I had not ordered the 
movement, but was informed that it was advancing by order of General Grant, whom I then 
saw in rear of the line with iiis staff. I ordered the regiment to advance with the other, which 
it did some two or three hundred yards farther, when it was halted, and a fire was opmned upon 
it from one of our camps, then occupied by the enemy. The fire was instantly returned, and 
the enemy soon fied, after wounding eight men of the 1st Ohio.^ 

There is in the official reports no other mention of such an occurrence. 
This must have been the charge referred to, though it does not satisfy the 
description, since it appears that General ^ant was not taken into the 
enemy’s fire ; and there is nothing in it which fills the definition of a charge. 
The professional soldier at least understands that the term implies something 
more serious than a movement of troops upon the field of battle, even at a 
rapid pace, in the presence of an enemy. But putting out of the question all 
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appropriate distinctions in the use of terms, there was nothing in the occa- 
sion or in these simple movements which promised any advantage, or entitled 
them to the slightest prominence. The enemy had retired from the last line, 
and was believed to be in retreat ; but he had withdrawn in good order, and 
it is known that he halted a half-mile beyond, fully prepared to repel a care- 
less pursuit. The topographical feature of larger fields and intervening 
woods, made the left and left-center of the battle-field more difficult for attack 
than the gi’ound about McClernand’s camp, as was illustrated by the battle 
of the previous day. The antagonists, except when in immediate contact, 
were kept at a greater distance apart, and were more screened from the 
observation of each other. The resistance, quelled for the moment, would 
be renewed unexpectedly by reenforcements or on a new line with increased 
vigor, and did not always allow the assailant to retain the advantage he 
had gained. 

Nelson and Crittenden were working their way step by step over this diffi- 
cult ground, when the cheers of victory (tommencod on the right where the 
enemy could be better observi^d. It was my misfortune to know nothing 
about the topography in front, and when at that moment the enemy on the 
left was found to be yielding readily to our advance, it was my mistake to 
suppose that the retirement was more precipitate and disordered than proved 
to be the case. On that supposition Nelson was ordered rapidly to the lower 
ford of Lick Creek, by which I supposed a part of the enemy had advanced 
and would retreat, and was thus out of position for the state of the case as it 
turned out. The last atta<ik of Crittenden was made through thick woods, 
and his division had become a good deal scattered ; but a brigade of Wood’s 
division came up just then and was pushed forward on the eastoiTi Corinth 
road. It soon camt' upon and engaged the enemy’s skirmishers, and was 
attracting a fiauk fire from a battery a considerable distance off on the right. 
The orderly withdrawal of the enemy was now discovered, and indicated 
that a single brigade unsupported would be insufficient for a pursuit. Wood’s 
brigade was therefore halted while its skirmishers occupied the enemy’s 
cavalry, and orders wore sent to McCook and Crittenden to form on the new 
line. Just at that moment a feeble column was seen to the right and rear of 
Wood’s brigade, moving in a direction which would bring it into the flank 
fire of the enemy’s artillery on the right. I therefore ordered it to be halted 
until other dispositions were made ; but, misapprehending the object of the 
order, or deeming perhaps that enough had been done for one day, it with- 
drew altogether, and, like the rest of Grant’s troops, retired to its camp. 
Following the same example, and most probably with General Grant’s 
authority, McCook’s division had started to the river. Before these mis- 
conceptions could be corrected, and my divisions got into position, night 
came on, and the time for a further forward movement passed for the day. 
Indeed, while my troops were Ireing called up, I received from General Grant, 
who had retired to the landing, the following letter ; 

“ Headquarters Dist. op W. Tknn., Pittsburg, April 7, 1862. MAJOB-GENERAii D. C. Buell. 
Qen. ; When I left the field this evening, my intention was to oooapy the most advanoed 
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positioii pofisible for the night, with the infantry engaged through the day, and follow up our 
success with cavalry and fresh troops expected to arrive during my last absence on the field. 
The great fatigue of our men — they having been engaged in two diays’ fight, and subject to a 
march yesterday and a fight to-day — would preclude the idea of making any advance to-night 
without the arrival of the expected reenforcements. My plan, therefore, will be to feel out in 
the morning, with all the troops on the outer lines, until our cavalry force can be organised 
(one regiment of your army will finish crossing soon), and a sufficient artillery and infantry 
support to foUow them are ready for a move. Under the instructions which I have previously 
received, and a dispatch also of to-day from Major-General Halleck, it will not then do to 
advance beyond Pea Ridge, or some point which we can reach and return in a day. General 
Halleck will probably be here himself to-morrow. Instructions have been sent to the division com- 
manders not included in your command, to be ready in the morning either to find if an enemy 
was in front, or to advance. Yery respectfully, your obedient servant, 

U. S. Grant, Major-General Commanding.” 

This letter implies the hypothesis expressed also in General Grant’s dis- 
patch of the same evening to General Halleck, that the enemy might still be 
in OUT front with the intention of renewing the attack. I make no comment 
on that point further than to contrast it with the later pretensions with 
which the battle has been reviewed by General Grant and Ws friends. The 
idea is again indicated in his orders to his division commanders on the 8th: 

“ I have instructed Taylor’s cavalry to push out the road toward Corinth to ascertain if the 
enemy have retreated. . . . Should they be retreating, I want all the cavalry to follow them.” 

Something in 'the same vein, which I would by no means be understood as 
dwelling upon censoriously, is seen in a dispatch of the next day to Halleck. 

I do not ” [he says] like to suggest, but it appears to me that it would be demoraUxiug 
upon our troops here to be forced to retire upon the opposite bank of the river, and unsafe to 
remain on this many weeks without large reenforcements.” 

The passage is chiefly noteworthy as showing that the fault of Shiloh was 
not in an excess of rashness or contempt for the adversary, and that the les- 
son of the occasion had not yet poitited out a means of security other than 
in reenforcements or retreat. The introduction of the evidence is not to be 
ascribed to any motive of disparagement. It is entirely pertinent to the sub- 
ject under consideration. 

General Grant has recently admitted that a pursuit ought to have been 
made, and vaguely intimates that somebody else than himself was responsible 
that it was not done. The reason given in his letter to me is, of cx)ur8e, insuf- 
ficient. General McCook may have told him that his men were hungry and 
tired ; but if the order had been issued, lK)th McCook and his troops would 
cheerfully have shown how much tired and hungry soldiers can do when an 
emergency demands it. If General Grant meant to imply that I was respon- 
sible that the pursuit was not made, I might perhaps answer that it is 
always to be expected that the chief officer in command will determine the 
course to be pursued at such a juncture, when he is immediately upon the 
ground ; but I inwardly imposed upon myself the obligation of employing 
the army imder my command as though the whole duty of the occasion 
rested upon it. There was no doubt in my mind or hesitation in my conduct 
as to the propriety of continuing the action, at least as long as the enemy 
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was in our pr<'seiice, as I considered him still to be ; and I make no attempt 
to excuse myself or blame others when I say that General Grant’s troops, the 
lowest individual among them not more than the commander himself, appear 
to have thought that the object of the battle was sufficiently accomplished 
when they were reinstated in their camps ; and that in some way that idea 
obstructed the reorganization of my line until a further advance that day 
became impracticable. 

Much harsh criticism has l)een passed upon General Lew Wallace for hav- 
ing failed to reach the field in time to participate in the battle on Sunday. 
The naked fact is apt to be judged severely, and the reports made a year 
afterward by General Grant’s staff-officers — the report of Colonel Rawlins 
especially-^ are cal(!ulated to increase the unfavorable impression. But some 
qualification of that evidence must l)e made, on account of the anxiety pro- 
duced in the minds of those officers by their peculiar connection with the 
exciting circumstances of the battle. The statement of Rawlins is particu- 
larly to be received with reservation. They found Wallace on a different 
road from the one by which they expected him, and assumed that he was 
wrongfully there. Rawlins pretends to give the words of a verbal order that 
would have taken him to a different place. Wallace denies that version of 
the order, and the circumstances do not sustain it. [See page 607.] He was 
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on the road to and not far from the upper ford of Owl Creek, which would 
have brought him on the right flank of the Federal line, as it was in the 
morning, and as he presumed it still to be. It would have been at least an 
honest if hot a reasonable interpretation of the order, that took him to a 
point where the I’esponsibUity and danger were liable to be greatly increased. 
The impression of Major Eowley, repeated more strongly by General Grant 
in his “ Century ” article, that when found he was farther from the battle-field 
than when he started, the map shows to have been incorrect. The statement 
of Rawlins, that he did not make a mile and a half an hour, is also not correct 
of the whole day’s march. He actually marched nearly 15 miles in six hours 
and a half. That is not particularly rapid marching, but it does not indicate 
any loitering. At the same time it must be said that, under the circum- 
stances, the manner in which the order was given to Wallace is liable to 
unqualified disapproval, both as it concerned the public interest and the 
good name of the officer. 

To these qualifying facts it must be added that a presumption of honest 
endeavor is due to Wallace’s character. He did good service at Donelson, 
and at Shiloh on the 7th, and on no other occasion have his zeal and courage 
been impugned. The verdict must perhaps remain that his action did not 
respond to the emergency as it turned out, but that might fall far short of a 
technical criminality, unless under a more austere standard of discipline than 
prevailed at that, or indeed at any other period of the war. If he had moved 
energetically after McPherson and RawUns arrived and informed him of the 
urgency of the occasion, no Just censure could be cast upon his conduct. 
The reports of those officers imply that he did not do so ; but McPherson, 
who was more likely to be correct, is least positive on that point. It would 
probably be easy in any of the armies to point to similar examples of a lack 
of ardent effort which led to grave disappointment without being challenged, 
and to many more that would have been attended with serious consequences 
if any emergency had arisen. It was a defect in the discipline which it was 
not possible at that time to remedy completely. 

When this article was urged upon me by the recent revival of the discus- 
sion, I was advised by friends in whose Judgment I have great confidence, to 
write an impersmal account of the battle. The idea was perfectly in har- 
mony with my disposition, but a moment’s reflection showed me that it was 
impracticable. It would ignore the characteristics which have made the bat- 
tle of Shiloh the most famous, and to both sides the most interesting of the 
war. The whole theme is full of personality. The battle might be called, 
almost properly, a personal one. It was ushered in by faults that were per- 
sonal, and the resistance that prolonged it until succor came was personal. 
This doei^ not pretend to be a history of it, but only a review of some of the 
prominent facts which determined its character and foreshadowed its result 
Even this fragmentary treatment of the subject would be incomplete without 
a revision of the roll of honor. The task is not difficult, for the evidence is 
not meager or doubtful. It says of McClemand, that, crippled at the start by 
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the radeness of the unexpected attack and the wreck of the division in his front, 
before he had time well to establish his line, he struggled gallantly and long 
with varying fortune to keep back the columns of the enemy; and though he 
failed in that, he was still able to present an organized nucleus which 
attracted the disrupted elements of other divisions: of Hurlbut, that he posted 
the two brigades under his immediate command, not in the strongest manner 
at first, but with judgment to afford prompt shelter to the defeated division 
of Prentiss, and maintained his front with some serious reverses to his left 
fiauk, for 7 hours and until his left was turned, with a greater list of mor- 
tality than any other division sustained: of W. H. L. Wallace, that, never 
dislodged, he sacrificed his life in a heroic effort with Prentiss to maintain his 
front between the en'emy and the landing : of Prentiss, that with the rawest 
troops in the army his vigilance gave the earliest warning of the magnitude 
of the danger, and offered a resolute resistance to its approach ; that, though 
overwhelmed and broken in advance, he rallied in effective force on the line 
of Hurlbut and Wallace, and firmly held his ground until completely sur- 
rounded and overpowered : and of Sherman, that he, too, strove bravely, but 
from an early hour with a feeble and ineffective force, to stay the tide of dis- 
aster for which his shortcoming in the position of an advanced guard was 
largely responsible ; but it discloses no fact to justify the announcement of 
General Halleck that he “saved the fortune of the day on the fith.” On the 
contrary it shows, that, of all the division commanders, not one was less enti- 
tled to that distinction. This will be a strange and may seem like a harsh utter- 
ance to many readers, but it is the verdict of the record. The similar indorsement 
of General Grant a year later, that “he hold the key-point to the landing,” is 
equally alien to the evidence, and still further without intelligent meaning. 
If the key-point was any other than the landing itself, it was on the left 
where the attack was strongest and the resistance longest maintained. 

Into the list of brave men in the inferior grades — captains and even lieu- 
tenants who for the moment led the wrecks of regiments and brigades, and 
field-officers who represented brigades and divisions, atid who poured out 
their lives on the field or survived its carnage — I cannot here pretend to 
enter, though it is a most interesting chapter in the battle. 

And of Grant himself — is nothing to be said f The record is silent and 
tradition adverse to any marked influence that he exerted upon the fortune 
of the day. The contemporaneous and subsequent newspaper accounts of 
personal adventure are alike destitute of authenticity and dignity. If he 
could have done anything in the beginning, he was not on the ground in 
time. The determining act in the drama was completed by 10 o’clock. From 
Sherman’s report and later reminiscences we learn that he was with that 
officer about that hour, and again, it would seem, at 3 and 5 o’clock, and he 
was with Prentiss between 10 and 11 ; but he is not seen anywhere else in 
front. We read of some indefinite or unimportant directions given without 
effect to straggling bodies of troops in rear. That is all But he was one of 
the many there who would have resisted while resistance could avail. That 
is aU that can be said, but it is an honorable record. 

Aisdrik, Kentucky, June, 1885. 
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THE SKIRMISHING IN SHERMAN’S FRONT. 


Robert W. Medkirk, of Co. E, 72d Ohio Vols., 
wrote, March 22d, 1886, from Indiaoapolis, Ind. : 

“On Friday afternoon, April 4tli, two days before the 
battle of Shiloh, while our refdnient of Buoklond’s bri- 
i^de waa drilling on the weet aide of Rea Creek [see map, 
page 602], about a mile from our camp, rapid firing was 
heard from the directi<m of our brh^e pickets, from 
the TOtfa Ohio, Colonel Cockerill. Our commander. Ma- 
jor Crockett, was conversing with Colonel Buckland, 
who soon rode rapidity in the direction of the firing. 

Crockett ordered the regiment to double-quick 
toward the outposts. When we arrived at the picket 
post, we found that it had been captured. Major Crock- 
ett, with part of our regiment, started in pursuit of the 
enemy. In a little while a soldier came bock, out of 
breath, and asked that the rest of the regiment b«‘ sent 
to the moor’s aid. Then we heard the roar of artillery, 
and felt that the enemy was there in force. Colonel 
Cockerill sent an orderly back to camp, with orders 
for the 70th Ohio to hurry out to the front. The 
remainder of our rt*glinent pushed on to the assistance 
of Major Crockett. After wandering in the woods for 
a time, night came on, and we rcturm'd to the outimst. 
There we found the 70th Ohic», and Cciieral Sherman 
with them. The general was enraged at what h«^ dcsig- 
nattsi indiscreet conduct, and ortlerod us all back to 
camp. That portion of the 72d Ohio which had been 


with Mi\)or Crockett came straggling in. Then it was 
that we learned of the capture of the major and eight 
men. 

“The next day, Saturday, ray company, ‘ E,* and Com- 
pany ‘C* constituted the brigade picket. Wo were 
stationed on the east side of the Howell farm jsee page 
602). All diiy the enemy kept in our front We fired 
on them fi'equcntl>', but they did not return the lire 
until toward evening, when they had a brush with a 
squadron of the 6th Ohio Cavalry. I^ate Saturday after- 
noon, a Confederate officer with his staff rode up on a 
knoll on the west side of the Howell farm, and with his 
glass began to take observations ; in a few minutes we 
opeiKMl fire on them and they rode rapidly away* To 
show that no serious attack wtis exi>ected, a detail from 
Colonel Buckland’s brigade worked all day Baturday, 
April 6tb, building two bridges in /Von/ of Buekland*t 
brigade, one over the east braiu'h of Oak Crc»ek and 
one over the west branch of Rea Creek, which bridges 
were used by the enemy to cross their art illery on Sun- 
day, after our brigade fell back from its first line.*' 

General Sherman’s report of the affair of April 
4th to Grant’s headquarters, written on the 5th, 
says : “I infer that the enemy is in some consid- 
erable force at Pea Ridge,” or Monterey, about 
eight miles from Shiloh Church. — Editors. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT SHILOH. 

The ooinpoHithm, Ioxhcu. and Htn iiglh of ohcIj hhiij hh hero hIhUmI give the gint of all tht' tlaia olUaiiiablo in the OlllOal 
RecordM K Htandn for killed ; w for wounded , in w for inoiiidly wonnde<l ; in for captured or iniaHlng ; e for captured. 

THE UNION ARMY. 

ARMY OF THE TKNNKBBEE. Brigatllcr-Ocncrnl Ulysses H. Grant. 


riKST DIVISION, •lohti A. McClcnmud. Htaff 

less : w, 2. 

Piritt Brigade, Col. A. M. Hart^ (w), (’ol. M. M. ('rocker: 
8th 111., (’apt. James M. Ashmore (W), Capt. William H. 
Harvey (k),Capt. R. H. Hturgess ; IHth III., Mi\J<»r Samuel 
Eaton (W), (Japt. Daniel H. Bnish (wt, Capt. William ,1. 
Dillon (k), ('apt. ,1. J. Anderson ; lltli Town. Licut.-(V»1, 
William Hall; 13th Iowa, Col. Marccllus M. ('rocker; 
Battery D, 2d III. Artillery, ('apt. Jaiiu'S V. Tlmony. 
Brigade loss : k, 104 ; w, 467 ; m, 9 = 680. Second Brigade, 
(^ol. (\ Carroll Marsh : lltb III., Ucut.-('ol T. K. G Itaii 
soil! (w). Major Garrett Nevins (w), (’apt. Lloyd D. 
Waddell, Major Garrett Nevlus; 20th 111., Lieut.-Col. 
Evan Richards (W), Capt. Orton Frlsblr ; 4.'^tli III., Col 
John E. Binith ; 48tU 111., Col. Ishaiii N, Ilaynic (w), MaJ. 
Mniiniiig Mayfield. Brigade loss : k, 80; w, 476; m, 30 = 
685. Third Brigade, Col. Julius Ralth (ra w), Licut.- 
Col. Enos P. Wood, (kil. C. Carroll Marsh: l7th III., 
Lieut. -Col. Enos P. Wood, Mai* Francis M. Smith ; 29th 
111.. Lieut. -C’ol. ('harles M. Ferrell; 43<1 111., Llcut.-0»1. 
Adolph Etigelmann ; 49th 111., Lieut. -Ool. Phincas Pcas<> ; 
Comi»any 111. Cavalry, Capt. E. (Carmichael. Brlgmlc 
loss : k, 96 ; w, 393 ; m. 46 = 636. Vnattarhed : Stewart's Co. 
111. Cav., Lieut. Ezra King; D, 1st Til. Artillerj*, ('apt. 
Edward McAllister (W) ; E, 2d Til. Artillery, Lieut. George 
L. Nlspel; 14th Ohio Battery, Capt J. B. Burrows (w>. 
Unatta<*hed loss : k. 6 ; w, 86 = 40 

SECOND DIVISION, Brlg.-Gon. W. H. L. Wallace (m w). 
Col. James M. Tuttle. Staff loss : w, 1. 

Pirnt Brigade, Col. James M. Tuttle : 2d Iowa, Lleut.- 
Col. James Baker ; 7th Iowa, LleuL-CJol. James C. Parrott ; 
12th Iowa, Col. Joseph J. Woods /w», Capt. Baiiniel R. 
Edgington ; 14th Iowa, Col. William T. Shaw. Brigade 
loss ; k. 39 ; w. 143 ; m, «76 = 858. ( A number of the captured 
or missing were also wounded. > Seetmd Brigade, Brig.- 
Gen. John McArthur (w), Col. Thomas Morton : 9th 111., 
Ool. August Mersy; 12th III., Lleut.-Ool. Augustas L. 
Cbetlain, Capt. James R. Hngunln; 81st Ohio, Col. 
Thomaa Morton; mh Mo., Col. Crafts J. Wright : 14th 


Mo. (Birge's Sharp- sliooti^rs). Col. B. S. Compton. Bri- 
gade loss : k, 99; w, 470; in, 11 = 680. Third Brigade, Col. 
Tlioiiins W. Sweeny (w), ('^ol. Silas D. Baldwin : 8th Iowa, 
Col. James L. Geddes (w and c) ; 7tli 111., MiO- Richard 
Kowett ; 50th III., (’ol. Moses M. Banc (w); 62<l III., Mf\). 
Henry Stark, Capt. Edwin A. Bowen ; 67th HI., Ool. Silas 
1). Baldwin, IJcut.-Col. F. J. Hiirlbut ; 68tli 111., Col. 
William F. Lym'h (c). Brigade loss : k, 127 ; w, 601 ; in, 
619 = 1247. (A number of the captured or missing were 
also wounded.) Cavalry : (J, 2d, and I, 4th U. 8., Lieut. 
James Powell ; A and B, 2d 111., Capt’s John U. Hotallng 
and Thomas J. Lariison. (Cavalry loss; k, 1; w, 6 = 6. 
Artillery : A, Ist 111., Lieut. Peter P. Wood ; D, 1st Mo., 
Capt. Henry Riehardsoii ; H, Ist Mo., Capt. Fi-edeiiok 
Welker ; K. Ist Mo., Capt. George H. Stone. Artillery 
loss : k, 4 ; w, 63 = 67. 

THIRD DIVISION, Mt^jor-Cieiieral low Wallooi*. 
first Brigofle, (^1. Morgan L. Smith : 11th Ind., Col. 

G. F. McGinnis ; 24th Ind., (Jol. Alvin P. Hovey ; 8th Mo., 
Lleiit.-Col. James Peckbam. Btigrule loss: k, 18; w, IU mb 
132. Second Brigade, Col. John M. Thayer ; 23d hid., (/Ol. 
W, L. Sanderson ; Ist Neb., Lieut. -Col. William D. MeCiord ; 
66tli Ohio (at Crump’s loading). Col. Peter Kinney ; 68th 
Ohio, r!ol. Valentine Baiisertwein. Brigade loss: k, 20; 
w, 99; m, 3= 122. Thinl Brigade, C^d. fTiarles Whittle- 
sey ; 20th Ohio, Lieut.-('/<»l. Manning F. Force; 68th Ohio 
(at Crump’s londlng), CIol. 8. H. SteiNlman ; 76th Ohio, 
Col. ('harles R. Woods; 78th Ohio, Col. M. I). Ls^ggett. 
Brigade loss : k. 2 ; w, 82 ; m, 1 = 86. Artillery: 9th Ind. 
Batter 5 % Capt. N. S.Thompson ; 1, 1st Mo., Liiuit. Charles 

H. Thurber. Artillery loss ; k, 1 ; w, 6= 7. Cavalry : 8d 
Battalion, 11th III., Mgj. James F. Johnson : 8d Battalion, 
6tlj Ohio, Miv|. C. H. Hayiis. 

FODRTH DIVISION, Brig-Gen. Stephen A. Hurlbiit. 

First Brigade, CV»1. N G. Williams (w). Col. Isaac C. 
Pugh : 28th III , (7o1. A. K. Johnson ; 82d 111., Col. John 
Logan (w) ; 41st 111., Col. Isaac C. Pugh, IJeut.-Ckil. 
Ansel Tapper (k), MiO- John Warner, Capt. John R. 
Kale; 8d Iowa, Uoi. WlUiaia M. Stone (oj, Lieut- G. W. 
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Crotley. Briirade Unm: k, 113; w, 533; m, 48 « 687. BattaUoni, 4tli nL,CoLT. Lyle Dickey. Cavalry Iom: 
Second Brigade^ CoL Jauien C. Veatoli: 14th 111., Col. w, 6. ArHUeryt Mui). Eacra Taylor : B, 1st IlL, Cafit. Bam- 
Cyrus Hall; 15th IlL, lieut-Ool. E. P. W. Ellis (k), Capt. uel E. Barrett; E. ist 111., Capt A. C. Watertioiue (w), 
Louis D. Kelley, Lletit.-CoL WlHiam Cam; 46th 111., Col. Lieut. A. R. Abbott (w), Lieut. J. A. Pitch. Artillery 
John A. Davis (w), Lleut.-Col. John J. Jones ; 35th Ind., loss : k, 3 ; w, 33»34. 

Lieut.-CoL William H. Morgan (w), Mi^. John W. Poster, sixth bivisiox, Brlg.-06n. Beniamin M. PrentiM (e). 
Brigade loss : k, 130 ; w, 493 ; m, 8 « 630. Third BrigadCt Btaffloss ; k, 1 ; m, 3 s. 

Brig. -Gen. Jacob O. Lautiian: 81st Ind., Col. Charles Firet Brigade^ Col. Everett Peabody (k): 13th Mich., 
Cruft (w), Lleut.-CoL John Osborn ; 44th Ind., (^ol. Hugh Col. Francis Quinn ; 3lst Mo., Col. David Moore (w), 
B. li<N»d; 17th Ky., Col. John H. McHenry, Jr.; 36th Ky., Lieut.-Col. H. M. Woody ard; 35th Mo., CoL Robert T. 
Lieut.-(?oL B. 11. Bristow, MiO* Wm. B Wall (W), CM, Van Morn ; 16tb Wls., CoL Beniamin Allen (w). Brigade 
John n. McHenry, Jr. Briga<le loss; k, 70; w, 884; ni. loss: k, 118; w, 373; m, 386 an 721. Second Brigade, CoL 
4aBs458. Cavalry: 1st and 3d Battalions, 6th Ohio, Col. Madison Miller (c) ; 61st 111., CoL Jacob Pry; 16th Iowa, 
W. H. II. Taylor, Loss; k, 1; w, 6 = 7. ArUllery:id CoL Alexander Chambers (w), LieuL-Ool A. H. Banders; 
Mich. Battery, Lieut. C. W. Lnliig ; Mann’s Mo. Battery, 18th Mo., Lieut.-Col. Isaac V. Pratt (c). Brigade lose : k, 
Lieut. Edward Brotznianu; 13th Ohio Battery, Capt. 44; w, 238; m, 178=460. Cavalry: 11th 111. (8oo*s), CoL 
John B. Myers. Artillery loss : k, 4 ; w, 37 ; ni, 66 s 87. Robert G. IngersoU. Cavalry loss : k, 3 ; w, 3 = 6. ArtU- 
FIFTH DIVISION, Brig.-(ieu. William T. Bhermau (w). lery: 1st Minn Battery, Capt. Emil Munch (w), Lieut. 
Btaffloss: w, 1. WiUiain Pfaender; 6th Ohio Battery, Capt. A. Hloken- 

Flret Brigade, Col. John A. McDowell : 40th III., Col. looi»er. Artillery loss : k, 4 ; w, 37 = 31. Unattached In- 
Btephoii O. Hicks (w), Lleut.-Col. James W. Boothe; 6th fantry: 16th Iowa, Col. Hugh T. Reid; 38d Mo., CoL 
Iowa, Capt. John Williams <w), Capt. Madison M. Jacob T. Tindall (k), Lieut. -Col. Quin Morton (o); 
Walden ; 46th Ohio, Col. Thcmitis Worthington ; 6th lud. 18th Wis., CoL Janies B. Alban (k). Loss Unattached 
Battery, Capt. Fredciiick Behr (k). Brigade loss: k. Infantry: k, 71; w, 29H; m, 692 = 961. (Borne of the 
137; w. 444; m, 70 = 661. Second Brigade, Col. David captured or missing [1008] of this division were also 
Btiiart (w), Lleut.-Col. Oscar Malmborg (tcmiporarlly), wounded.) 

CoL T. Kilby Bmith : 66th III., Lleut.-Col. Oscar Malm- unassioned troops : 16th Mich. , CoL John M. Oliver ; 
borg; 64th Ohio, Col. T. Kilby Hnilth, Lleut.-Col. James 14th Wls., Col. David E. Wood; H, 1st III. Artillery, 
A. Farden ; 71st Ohio, Col. Rodney Mason. Brlgmle loss; Capt. Axel Hllf versparre ; 1, 1st 111. Artillery, Capt. Ed- 
k, 80; w, 3H0; m, 90 = 660. Third Brigade, Col. Jesse warflBoiiUm; B, 3d 111. Artillery, Capt. Relly Madison ; 
Hildebrand: 6ad Ohio, Col. J. J. Appier, Llent.-t.’ol. F, 2d 111. Artillery, Capt. John W. Powell (w) ; 8th Ohio 
Robert A. Fulton ; 67th Ohio, Lieut. -C'ol. Americus V. Battery, Capt. Louis Markgraf. Loss unassigned troops: 
Rlee ; 77th Ohio, Lleut.-Col. Wills De Hass, Mo,t. BeiOa- k, 39; w, 169 ; m, 17 = 316. The total loss of the Army of 
min D. Fearing. Brigade loss: k, 70; w, 233 ; in, 66= the Tennessee was 1618 killed, 6601 wonndod, and 2830 
866. Fourth Brigade, Col. Ralph Buckland : 48th Ohio, captured or missing = 10,944. 

CoL Peter J. Hulllvaii (w), Lleut.-Col. Job K. Parker; 70th 

Ohio, CoL Joseph R. Cockerlll ; 72d Ohio, Lleut.-Col. UNION OUN-BOATB Tyler, Lieut -Com. WlUlam 
Heniian Cantl<*ld (k), Col Ralph P. Bueklaiid. Biigiide Gwln ; Lexington, Lieut -Com. James W. Shirk, 
loss: k, 36; w, 203; m, 74=813. Cavalry. 1st and 2d 

ARMY OF THE OHIO — Midor-General Don Carlos Buell. 

8BcoNi> DIVISION. Brlg.-Geu. Alexander MeT). McCook. 406. PircnfF-second Brigade, CoL Banders D. Bnioo: 1st 
Fourth Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Lovell H. Rousseau: 6th Ky., Col. David A. Eiiyart ; 2<l Ky., Col. Thomas D. 
Ind., (H)l. Thomas T. C’rlttendon ; nth Ky., Col. H. M. Bedgi^wlck ; 20th Ky.. Lieut.-Col. Charles 8. Hanson. 
Buckley ; 1st Ohio, Col B. F. Bmith ; Ist Battalion, I6th U. Brigade loss : k, 29 ; w, 188 ; m, 11= 178. Cavalry : 2d Ind. 
8. (Capt. Peter T. Bwaliu'), and Ist Battalion, 16th U. 8. (not actively engaged), Lleut.-Col. Edward M. McCook. 
(Capt. Edwin F. Townsend), Mi^or John H. King; 1st fifth division, Brig.-Gen. Thomas L. Olttenden. 
Battalion, 19th IL 8., Mid. 8. 1). (Carpenter. Brigade loss: Kteventh Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Jeremiah T. Boyle: 9th 

k, 28; W', 280; m, 8-ar3ll. f\fth Brigade, Col. Edwanl N, Ky., Col. Boidamln ('. Grider; 18th Ky., CoL Edward 
Kirk (w) : 34th III., Mid- Cbarb^s N. Levanway (k). Capt. H. Hobson ; 19th Ohio, Col. Bamuel Beatty ; 69th Ohio, 
Hiram W. Brlst-ol ; 3'.>tli liid., Lleut,-(\)1. David M. Dunn; CoL James P. Fyffe. Brigade loss : k, 88 ; w, 212; m, 18= 
Both lud.. Col. 8lou 8, Bass (m w), Lleut.-C'oL Joseph B. 2Cii. Fourteenth Brigade, (’ol. William Booy Smith : 11th 
Dodge; 77th Pa., ('ol. Fred. 8. Btiimbaugh. Brigade loss: Ky., Col. Pierce B. Hawkins; 36th Ky., Llcut.-Col. 
k, 34 ; w. 810; ni, 3 = 346. Sixth Brigade, CoL William H. Hcero Maxwidl; 13th Ohio, IJeut.-Col. Joseph G. Haw- 
Glbsoii: 83d Ind., (^»1. August Willieh ; 89th Ind., CoL kins Brigade loss: k, 36; w. 167; m, 10=193. Artitr 
Thomas J. Harrison; 16th Ohio, Mid- William Wallace; lery: G, 1st Ohio, Capt. Joseph Bartlett; H and M, 4th 
49th Ohio, Lituit. 'Col. Albert M. Blackman. Brigade loss : U. H., Capt John Mendenhall. Artillery loss : k, 3; w, 
k. 26; w, 330: in, 2 =247, Artillery: IL 6th U. 8., Capt. 8 = 10. Cavalry: .3d K)*. (not aetlvely engaged), CoL 
William R. Terrill. Artillery loss : k, l ; w’, 18 = 14. James 8. Jm^kson. 

rouRTH DIVISION, Brig.-Gon. William Nelson, sixth division. Brig. -Gen. Thomas J. W’ood. 

Tenth Brigade, Col. Jacob Atnnieii : 36th Ind., CoL ricen/iWA Brig.-Gen. James A. Garfield; ISth 

William Grose ; 6th Ohio, Lieut.-Col. Nicholas L. Ander- Mich., CkiL Michael Shoemaker; 64th Ohio, CoL John 
sou ; 34th Ohio, Lieut. -<^d. Fredtuiek C. Jones. Brigade Ferguson; 66th Ohio, CoL Charles G. Harker. Twenty- 
loss : k, 16 ; w, 106 ; m, 8 = 130. Nineteenth Brigade, CoL Brigade, CoL George D. Wagner : 16th Ind., lient.- 

Wllliani B. Hazen : 9th Ind., CoL Gideon C. Moody ; 6th CoL Gustavus A. Wood ; 40th Ind., CoL John W. Blake; 
Ky., CoL Walter C. Whitaker ; 41st Ohio, IJeut.-Col. 67tb Ind., CoL Cyrus C. Hines ; 24th Ky., CoL Lewis B. 
Georgi* H. Mygatt. Brigade loss : k. 48; w, 867; in, 1 = Grigsby. Brigade loss : w, 4. 

The total loss of thfi Army of the Ohio was 341 killed, 1807 wounded, and 66 captured or missing = 3103. 

The grand total of Union loss was 1764 killed, 8408 wounded, and 3886 captured or missing = 13,0A7. 

Tlie only oflicial statement of Grant’s strength at Shiloh is on page 112, Vol. X., ** Offlelal Records,” which Is com- 
piled from division returns of April 4th and 6th, and shows (oxoluslvo of two regiments and one battery not reported), 
ail aggregate, ** present for duty,” of 44,896. Included, however, in these figures are such non-combatants as medi- 
cal otnoers, (luartonnasters, chaplains, musicians, hospital stewards, buglers, etc., etc. Deducting from the total 
above given the ’‘present for duty” of l^ew Wallace’s division (7564), leaves 37,831 as the “present for duty” 
(combatant and non-combatant) In Grant’s army on the morning of April Cth. The actual number of elibcttves 
is nowhere officially reported, nor do the “ Official Records ” afford any information as to the number of men 
brought by Buell to Grant’s assistance. General Buell speaks in a general way of “ 35,000 reSnforeemente,” In- 
cluding “ I-A'w WnllncH>’s 6000.” General Grant says : “ At Bhiloh, the effective strength of the Union torces on ttie 
inomingof the 6tb was 38,000 men. I/5W Wallace brought 5000 more after nlgbtfalL . . . Excluding the troops who 
fled, paniiHitriokeo, before they had fired a shot, there was not a time doling the 0th when we had more than 
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2 S»000 men In line. On tlie 7Ui Bnell brouiplit 90,000 more (Nelson's, Crittenden's, and McCook's dlTislons). Of tils 
remaining two diYlaions Thomas’s did not reach the field daring the engagement ; Wood's arrived before firing 
had oeased, but not In time to be of mnoh service.” Oeneral M. P. Force, in “ From Port Henry to Cortnth” 
(Charles Scribner's Sons), says; "The re^nlbroements of Monday numbered, of Buell's array about 26,000; Lew 
Wallace's 6600 other regiments about 140a” General Lew Wallace says in his reiwrt that his command "did not 
exceed 6000 men of all arms.” 

THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


.LBMY OP THE MISSISSIPPI.- General Albert 
FIBST ARMY CORPS.— Ma)or-Gen. Leonidas Polk. 
FIBST DIVISION, Brig.-Gcu. Charles Clark <w), Bng.- 
Gen. Alexander P. Stewart. Staff loss : w, i. 

Ftnt Brigade, Col. R. M. Russell: 11th La., Ool. S. F. 
Marks (w), Lieut. -Col. Robert H. Barrow ; 12th Tenu., 
lieut-Col. T. H. Bell, M^Jor R. P. Caldwell; 13th Tenu., 
CoL A. J. Vanghan, Jr. ; 22d Tenu., Col. T. J. Freeman 
(w); Tenn. Battery, Capt. Biuith P. Bankhead. Brigade 
loss: k, 97 ; w, S12 »c609. Seeond Brigade, Brig. -Gen. Alex- 
ander P. Stewart: 13th Ark., LieiU.-C\)l. A. D. Grayson 
(k). Major James A. McNcely (w), Oil. J. C. Tappan; 4th 
Tenn., Ck>l. R. P. Neely, Lie.ut.-Col. O. F. Strahl; 6th 
Tenu., Lieut.-C7ol. C. D. Venable; 3Sd Teun., Col. Alex- 
ander W. Campbell (w) ; Miss. Battery, Capt. T. J. Stau- 
ford. Brigade loss : k, 98 ; w, 421 ; m, 8 » 617. 

SEOONi) DIVISION, MaJor-Geii. B. F. Cheatham (w). 
Staff lose : w, 1. 

Piret Brigade, Brlg.-Gen. BushiXMl R. Johnson (w), 
Col. Pre ton Smith (w) : Blythe's Mi«.h., Col. A. K. Bl 3 ^he 
(k), Lieut. -Col. D. L. Herron (k). Major James Moore ; 2d 
Term., Col. J. Knox Walker; 16th Tenn., Lleut.-Col. R. 
C. Tyler (w), Major John F. Hearn; 164th Tenn. (senior). 
Col, Preston Smith, Lieut. -Col. Marcus J. Wright; Tenn. 
Battery, Capt. Marshall T. Polk (w). Brigade loss : k, 
120; w, 607; in, 13* 740. Secotui Brigade, Col. William 
H. Stephens, Col. George Mauey: 7th Ky., Col. iTharhw 
Wiokliffe (m. w), Lieut Ool. W. D. Lannom; ist Tenn. 
(battalion), Col. George Maney, MaJ<»r H. R. lleld ; 6th 
Tenn., Lieut.-Col. T. P. Jones, (3ol. W. H. Stephens; 9tli 
Tenn., CoL H. L. Douglass ; Miss. Battery, Capt. Melane- 
thon Smith. Brigade loss ; k, 76 ; w, 413 ; in, 3 *491. Cav- 
alry : ist Miss., Col. A. J. IJndsay ; Miss, and Ala. Bal- 
tallon, Lleut.-Col. R. U. Brewer. Cavalry loss : k, 6 ; w, 12 ; 
m, 2 * 19. VnatUiehed : 47th Tenu., Col. M. R Ilill. 

SECOND ARMY CORPS, Major-Gen. Braxton Bragg. 
Eeeort ; Alabama Cavalry, Capt. R. W. Smith. 

FIRST DIVISION, BiTg.-Gen, Daniel Ruggh^. Firel 
Brigade, (^1. Randall L. Gilnum : 1st. Ark., Col. James 
F. Fagan ; 4th La.. CoL H. W. Allen (w), Lleut.-Col. H. 

E. Hunter; 1.7th 1.41., Maior A. P. Avegiio (m w), Capt. 
8. O’Leary (w), Capt. E. M. Dnbroca; 19th La., CoL Ben- 
jamin L. Hodge, Lieiit.-('Ol. J. M. Hollingsworth. Bri- 
gade loss; k, 97; w, 488; m, 97 * 682. Heeond Brigade, 
Brig.-Gcn. Patton Anderson : Ist Fla. Buttiilion, Major T. 
A. McDonell (w), (’apt. W. G. Pisile, Capt. W C. Bird; 
17th L«., LleuL-CoL Charles Jones (w); 20th 1.44., CoL 
August Reichnrd ; 9th Texas, Col. W'. A. Stanley ; Con- 
federate Guards Response Battalion, Major Franklin 
H. CTlaek; 6th Company Washington (1.44.) Artillery, 
Capt, W. I. Hodgson. Brigade loss: k, 69; w, 313; m, 
62 SB 434. Third Brigade, Col. Preston Pond, Jr.: 16th 
La., MaJ- Daniel Gober; 18th Ia., CoL Alfred Moitton 
(w). Lieut. -C4)l. A. Roman; Crescent (La.) Regt., C<d. 
Marshall J. Smith; Orleans Guard Battalion, Major 
Leon Qncrouxe (W) ; 38th Tenn., Col R. F. Looney ; Ala. 
JSattery, Capt RTni. H. Ketehum. Brigade loss: k. 89; 
w, 386 : m, 169 * 694 , Oo/vatry : Ala. BattAUon, Capt. T. 

F. Jenkins. Cavalry loss, k, 2 ; w, 6 ; m, 1 sb9. 

SECX>ND DIVISION, Brig.-Oen. Jones M. Withers. Pirtt 

Brigade, Brig. -Gen. A. H. Gladden (m w), CoL Daniel 
W. Adams (w), CoL Z. C. Deas (W) : 2l8t Ala., IJeut.-CoL 
8. W. Cayce, Mid- F. Stewart ; 22d Ala., CoL Z. C. Deas, 
lieut-Col. John 0. Marrast ; 33th Ala., CoL J. Q. Loomis 
(w), MaJ. George I>. Johnston ; 26th Ala., CoL J. G. Col- 
The total Confederate loss, as officially reported, was 


Sidney Johnston (k,. General G. T. Beauregard. 

tart (w), Lieut-Col. WilUam I). Chadick; Isl La.. CoL 
Daniel W. Adams, Mat- F. H. Farrar, Jr. ; Aim Battery, 
Capt F. H. Robertson. Brigade loss : k, 1^9 ; w, 697 ; tn, 
103 * 829. Second Brigade, Brlg.-Gen. James K. Chal- 
mers: 6th Miss., (’ol. A. E. Faut; 7th Miss., IJeut-Col. 
H. Maysou ; 9th Miss., liout.-CoL William A. Rankin 
(m w) ; 10th Mlsw, CoL R. A. Smith; 62d Tenu., CoLB. J. 
Lea ; Ala. Battery, Capt. Charles 1*. Gage. Brigade loss : 
k. 83; w, 343; ni, 19 * 446. Third Brigade, Brig. -Gen. 
John K. Jackson : 17th Ala., Lieut-Col. Robert C. Farris ; 
18th Ala., (V»I. Ell S. Shorter; 19th Ala., Col. Josi^ph 
W’heeler; 9d Tex., CoL John C. Mmire, IJeut.-Col W. P. 
Rogers, Mi\i. H. G. Runnels; Ga. Battery, Capt I. P. 
Glrardey. Brigade loss : k. 86 ; w, 364; m, 194 * 644. 

THIRD ARMY CORI»8, Mat -Oeii. Win. J. Hardee (w). 
First Brigade, Bilg.-Geii. T. C. Hindman (eomiiianded 
his < wn and the Third Brigade), CoL R. G. Shaver: 2d 
Ark., t’oL D. C. (Jovan, Mai. R. F. Harvey; nth Ark., 
(’<»!. A. T. Hawthorn; 7th Ark., Lieut. -Col John M. 
Dt'aii (k). Mat. James T. Martin ; 3d Confederate, CoL 
John S. Mannuduke ; Miss. Batt^'ry, Capt Charles 
Swett. Brigade loss: k. 109; w, 546; in, .78*603. Second 
Brigade, Brlg.-Gen. P. U. Cl<*biirne ; 16th Ark., Llent.- 
CoL A. K. I'atton (k); 6th MIhs., (’oL .T. J. Thornton (w), 
Capt. W. A. Han»or; 2d Tenn., CoL W B. BaU' (w), Lleui.- 
CoL 1). U GooiIhII ; 6th Tenn., Col. Hen. J. IIlll ; 28d Tenn., 
Lieiit.-Col. Jann^ F. Nelli (\v); 24th Tenn., Lieut. -Col. 
Tl)omf4s 11. Pecitles ; Ark. Batteries, Capts. J.T. Trigg and 
J. H. Calvert. Brigiule loss: k, 1H8 ; w, 790; m, 66 * 1043. 
Third Brigade, Brlg.-Gen. H. A. M. Wood, Col. W. K. Pat 
tei*son (feinporarlly) : 16tli Ala., Lleut.-Ol. J W. Harris; 
8th Ark,, Ct)l. W. K. Patterson ; 9tli Ark. (baitallon). Mat- 
J. H. Kelly; 3d Miss. Battalion, Mat- A. B. llardoastle; 
27th Tenn , Col. Chris. H. Williams (k), Mat- Samuel T. 
liove (in w’) ; 44th Tenn., CoL C. A. MeDaiilel; 66th Tenn., 
CoL James L. MoKoln ; Miss. Battery, Capt W. L. Harper 
(w), Lieut. Put, Darden ; Ga. Dragoons, Capt. I.W. Avery. 
Brigiide loss : k, 107 ; w , 600 ; in, 38 * 745. 

RESERVE CORPS, Biig.-Gen. John C. Breeklnrtdge. 
Ffr»( Brigade, CoL RoIktI P. Trabue: 4th Ala. Batt., 

Mai. J. M. Clifton ; 31st Ala., Llent-Col. Gulbrulth ; 

3d Ky., Lleut.-Col. Ben. Anderson (w); 4th Ky., 
Lleut.-Col. A. R. Hynes (w> ; nth Ky., (U»l. Thomas 
H. Hunt; 6th Ky., (’ol. Josiiph H. ]4<iw1s; Tenn. Bnttfil. 
Ion, Lleut.-Col. J. M. Crews; Ky. Battery, Capt. Kd- 
wanl P. Bynie ; Ky. Bntter>', Cai»t. Robert. Cobb. 
Brigaile loss : k, 161 ; w, 667 ; m. 92 — 800. Heeond Brigade, 
Biig.-Geu. John S. Bowen (w). Col. John D. Martin ; 9t.h 
Ark., (’oi. Isaoe L. Dunlop; loth Ark., (’ol. T. D. Merrlek; 
2d (Confederate, CoL John 1). Martin, Mid- Thomas H. 
'Maugnm; 1st Mo., Col. Lnelus L. Rich; Miss. Battery, 
Capt. Alfn*d IfudHon. Brigade Ums; k,98; w, 498; m, 28 » 
824. Third Brigade, CoL W. S. Stiithani : 16th Miss. ; 22d 
Miss. ; 19th Tenn., CoL D 11. Cummings ; 20th Tenn.. CoL 
J. A. Battle (e) ; 28th Tenu. ; 46tb Tenn , Llent.-CoL K 
P. Lytle; Tenn. Battery, Capt. A M. Rutledge Brigade 
loss : k, 137 ; w, 627 ; m, 46 * 809 

TROOPS HOT MKHTIONKD IN THF. FORKOOIHO LIST. Cav- 
alry : Tenn. Kegt., CoL N. B. Forrest (w) ; Ala. Regt., 
CoL James H. CTluiitoi) : Texas Regt.. CoL John A. Whar- 
ton (w) ; Ky Squadron. Capt. John H. Morgan. Artil- 
lery : Ark. Battery, Capt. (iinirge T. Hubbard ; Teun, 
Battery, Capt. H. L. W Metaling. 

L728 killed, 8012 wounded, and 969 missing *10^99. 


Aooordlng to a field retnm for April 8d, 1862 (** Offleial Records, '* VoL X. 398), the effective strength of the (Con- 
federate force* that marched fromCCorlntb was as follows: Infantry, 84.727; artillery. 1973; cavalry, 2078,— or an 
aggregate of 88,773. The 47th Tennessee Regiment reached the field on the 7th with probably 660 men, making in 
all 89,833. Another return (” Offleial Records,” VoL X.. 396) gives the following ” effective total before the battle *’ : 
Infantry and artillery, 86,963 ; cavalry, 4883, » grand total, 40,386. 



ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON AT SHILOH J 

BY HIS SON. WnXIAM PRESTON JOHNSTON, COLONEL, C. 8. A. 


PvURING the angry political strife which pre- 
ceded the contest of arms, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston^ remained silent, stem, and sor- 
rowful. He detei-mined to stand at his post in 
San Francisco, performing his full duty as an 
officer of the United States, until events should 
require a decision as to his course. When 
Texas — his adopted State — passed the ordi- 
nance of secession from the Union, the alterna- 
tive was presented, and, on the day he heard the 
news, he resigned his commission in the army. 
He kept the fact concealed, however, lest it 
might stir up disaffection among the turbulent 
population of the Pacific Coast. Ho said, “ I shall do my duty to the last, 
and, when absolved, shall take my course.” All honest and competent wit- 
nesses now accord that he carried out this purpose in letter and spirit. 
General Sumner, who relieved him, reported that he found him “cariying 
out the orders of the Government.” 

Mr. Lincoln’s Administration treated General Johnston with a distrust 
which wounded his pride to the quick, but afterward made such amends as it 
could, by sending him a major-general’s commission. He was also assured 
through confidential sources that he would receive the highest command in 
the Federal army. But he declined to take part against his own people, and 
retired to Los Angeles with the intention of farming. There he was sub- 
jected to an irritating surveillance; while at the same time there came 



ALMirr •lOHCY JOMNITOM AT TNt AOK Of SI. 
rnOM A MINIATVNI ST THOMAS CAMPMLk, PAINTtO IN 
LOUiSVIkU, KY., IN ISIS ON ISSt. 


) For extended treatment of this eubject, eee 
“ The Life of General Albert Sidney Johnston,” 
by William Preston Johnston (D. Appleton & Co.), 
upon which Colonel Johnston has drawn freely in 
the preparation of this paper. — Editors. 

3^ General Johnston was of New England de- 
scent, though both he and his mother were of 
pioneer stock, and natives of Kentucky. His 
father was the village physician. He was born 
February 3d, 1 803, in Mason County, Kentucky. 
He was ** a handsome, proud, manly, earnest, and 
self-reliant boy,” ** grave and thoughtful.” His 
early education was desultory, but was continued 
at Transylvania and at West Point, where he 
evinced superior t^ilents for mathematics, and was 
graduated in 1826. He was a lieutenant of the 
6th Infantry, from 1827 to 1834, when he re- 
signed. His only active service during this period 
was the Black Hawk war, in which be won consid- 
erable distinction. In 1829 he married Miss Hen- 
rietta Preston, who died in 1835. In 1836 he 
joined the army of the young republic of Texas, 


and rapidly rose to the chief command. In 1839 
he was Secretary of War, and expelled the intrud- 
ing United States Indians, after two battles on the 
River Neches. He served one campaign in Mexico 
under General Taylor, and was recommended by 
that commander as a brigJidier-general for his con- 
duct at Monterey, but was allowed no command 
by the Administration. In 1843 he married Miss 
Eliza Griffin, and retired to a plantation in Brazoria 
County, Texas, where he spent three years in se- 
clusion and straitened circumstances. In 1849 he 
was appointed a paymaster by President Taylor, 
and served in Texas until 1855, when he was 
made colonel of the 2d Cavalry by l^resident 
pierce. In 1857 he conducted the remarkable 
expedition to Utah, in which ho saved the United 
States army there from a frightful disaster by his 
prudence and executive ability. He remained in 
command in Utah until the summer of 1 860, which 
he passed with his family in Kentucky. In Decem- 
ber of that year he was assigned to the command 
of the Pacific Coast.— W. P. J . 
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across movmtain and desert the voice of the Southern people calling to him 
for help in their extremity. | His heart and intellect both recognized their 
claim upon his services, and he obeyed. At this time he wrote, “ No one 
could feel more sensibly the calamitous condition of our country than my- 
self, and whatever part I may take hereafter, it will always be a subject of 
gratulation with me that no act of mine ever contributed to bring it about. 
I suppose the difficulties now will only be adjusted by the sword. In my 
humble judgment, that was not the remedy.” 

When he arrived in the new Confederacy, his coming was welcomed with 
a spontaneous outburst of popular enthusiasm, and deputations from the 
West preceded him to Richmond, entreating his assignment to that depart- 
ment. President Davis said that he regarded his coming as of more worth 
than the accession of an anny of ten thousand men ; and on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, 1861, he was intrusted with the defense of that part of the Confed- 
erate States which lay west of the Alleghany Mountains, excef»t the Gulf Coast 
(Bragg having control of the coast of West Florida and Alabama, and Mans- 
field LoveU of the coast of Mississippi and Louisiana). His command was 

I The following statement was written in re- inducements to <hes<‘ efforts. My desire wus met 
sponse to an inquiry by the editors as to the details as cordially and earnestly as it existed, and 1 
of the offer of high command refen'ed to by Colo- was authorized t.o send, as I did through my 
nel Johnston: friend ‘Hen’ Holliday, in New York, for trans- 

“The circumstances which gave rise to the ex- mission by Udegraph to Ht. Louis, and thence by 
pressed desire of the Administration in 1H(U to his ‘pony exjiress’to Han Francisco, the follow- 
retain General Albert Hidney Johnston in the ing message; ‘1 take the greatest pleasure in 
Federal array were as follows : assuring you, for the Secretary of War, that he 

“Early in April, 1861, while on duty in the ad- has the utmost confidence in you, and will give 
jutant-general’s office in Washington, I learned you the most important command and tnist on 
that Colonel Sumner had been dispatched invoij, your arrival here. Hidney is appointed to the 
to California, with secret orders to assmue com- Military Academy.’ This message reached G<»n- 
mand of the Department of the Pacific, and that eral Johnston after the arrival of (Colonel Bumner. 
this unusual course had l)een prompted by the “ In response to the above, and by the same 
fear that the forts and arsenals and garrisons channel of communication, I received this mes- 
on that coast would be placed in the hands of sage : ‘ I thank you and my friends for efforts in 
the secessionists by General Johnston, the then my behalf. I have resigned, and resolved to follow 
commander, who was reported to be arranging the fortunes of my Ktate.’ His letter of resigna- 
to do so. tion was soon received, and put an end to all 

“I had just received a letter from General John- hope, especially ns Texas — which had then se- 
ston expressing his pleasure at the large and ceded— was his adopted State, 
handsome parade of State troops in San Fran- “ I felt in 1861, as I now know, that the asser- 
cwco, on February 22d, and at the undoubted tion that General Johnston intended to turn over 
loyalty to the Union cause of the whole Pacific to the secessionists the defenses of C'alifomia, or 
coast, and also his earnest hope that the j>atriotic any part of the regular army, was false and ab- 
spirit manifested in (California existed as strongly surd. Under no circumstances, even if int'Cnded, 
in all other States, and would as surely be main- could such a plan have KU(*ce<^ded, especially with 
tained by them as it would be in the Pacific States the regular array. But no such breach of trust 
in case of attempted secession. was intended, nor would any graduate of West 

“Fearing the effect of the superseding orders Point in the army have committed or jmrmitted it. 
upon a high-toned and sensitive officer, one whom !t had no lictter foiuidation than the statement of 
I esteemed as a brother, and earnestly desired to Henator Conness of California, who three years 
be secured to our cause, I induced Major McDow- later urged and secured the assignment of Gon- 
ell to show the letter to Secretary Cameron, and eral McDowell to command on the Pacific coast, 
to urge every effort to keep General Johnston on the. ground that after the war for the Union 
from leaving the service. His superior qualifica- should have ended there would be in California a 
tions, bis influence among prominent citizens at more {mwerful rel>el1ion than that then existing 
the Sooth, and especially among his relatives in among the Southern States, 
his native State, Kentucky, — which it was exceed- “ FiTz JonK Pobtbb. 

ingly desirable to keep in the Union, — were strong “ Nbw Tobk, December s, 1884.” 
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GENKUAL AEBEUT SIDNEY JOHNSTON AT THE AGE OF FIFTY-SEVEN. 
FROM A PHOTOGHAFH TAKEN IN SALT LAKE CITY IN 1860. 


Tile appeiiraiice of General Albert Sidney Jobiistou 
before tlie war is described as both commanding and 
attractive. In some respects the bust of Alexander 
Hamilton is the best extant lilteness of him, a resem- 
blance very freqnentl^y remarked His cheek-bones were 
rather high, and with his nose and complexion gave him 
a Scotch look. His chin was delicate and handsome; 
his teeth were white and regular, and his mouth was 
square and firm. In thti portrait by Bush taken about 
this time, his lips seem rather full, but as they are 
best remembered, they were somewhat thin and very 


flrmly set. Light-brown hair clustered over a noble 
forehead, and from under heavy brows his deep-set 
but clear, steady eyes looked straight at you with a 
regard kind and sincere, yet penetrating. In repose his 
eyes were as blue as the sky, but in excitement they 
flashed to a steel-gi’ay, and exerted a remarkable power 
over men. He was six feet and an inch in height, of 
about one hundred and eighty pounds weight, straight 
as an arrow, with broad, square shoulders and a mass- 
ive chest. He was strong and active, and of a military 
bearing.— W. P. J. 


imperial in extent, and his powers and discretion as large as the theory of 
the Confederate Government permitted. He lacked nothing except men, 
munitions of war, and the means of obtaining them. He had the right to ask 
for anything, and the State Executives had the power to withhold everything. 

The Mississippi Eiver divided his department into two distinct theaters of 
war. West of the river, Fremont held Missouri with a force of from 60,000 
to 80,000 Federals, confronted by Price and McCulloch in the extreme south- 
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west comer of the State with 6000 men, and by Hardee, in north-eastern 
Arkansas, with about as many raw recruits down with camp diseases and 
unable to move. East of the Mississippi, the northern boimdary of Ten- 
nessee was barely in his possession, and was held under sufferance from 
an enemy who, for various reasons, hesitated to advance. The Mississippi 
opened the way to a ruinous naval ^ ^ ^ 

invasion unless it could be de- 

fended and held. Grant was at — 

Cairo and Paducah with 20,000 

men ; and Polk, to oppose his in- ^ / 

vasion, had seized Columbus, Ky., ✓ 

with about 11,000 Confederates, 

And had fortified it. Tennesseo found inside the cover of general john- 






and had fortified it. Tennessee found inside the cover of general john- 

. J* J * Xi -U -L STON’S POCKET-MAP OF TENNESSEE, AND WRITTEN 

was twice divided : first oy the three days before the battle of shiloh— 

m T>* J J.-L T. PROBABLY HIS LAST AUTOGRAPH. 

Tennessee Eiver, and then by the 

Cumberland, both of which invited the advance of a hostile force. Some 
small pretense of fortifications had been made on both rivers at Forts Henry 
and Donelson, near the boundary line, but practically there was nothing to 
prevent the Federal army from capturing Nashville, then the most important 
depot of supplies west of the Alleghanies. Hence the immediate and press- 
ing question for General Johnston was the defense of the Tennessee border. 
The mock neutrality of Kentucky, which had served as a paper barrier, was 
terminated, on the 13th of September, by a formal defiance from the Union 
Legislature of Kentucky. The United States Government had about 34,000 
volunteers and about 6000 Kentucky Home Guards assembled in the State 

under General Robert Anderson, of Fort 



BIRTHPLACE OF ALBERT SIDNEY JOHNSTON, 
WASHINGTON, KY. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Sumter fame, who had with him such en- 
terprising corps commanders as Sherman, 
Thomas, and Nelson. 

The Confederacy had some fom‘ thousand 
ill-armed and ill-equipped troops at Cum- 
berland Gap under General ZoUicoffer, 
guarding the only line of railroad com- 
munication between Virginia and Tennes- 
see, and overawing the Union population 
of East Tennessee. This hostile section 
penetrated the heart of the Confederacy 
like a wedge and flanked and weakened 
General Johnston’s line of defense, requir- 
ing, as it did, constant vigilance and 
repression. 

Besides Zollicoffer’s force, General John- 
ston found only 4000 men available to pro- 
tect his 'whole line against 40,000 Federal 
troops. There were, it is true, some four 
thousand more raw recruits in camps of 
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instruction, but they were sick 
and not half armed. Of course 
he might have abandoned the 
Mississippi Eiver to Orant and 
brought Polk to his aid, but 
he had no thought of that; 
that would have been all which 
the Federals could have asked. 
The boldest policy seemed to 
him the best, and he resolved 
on a daring step. On Septem- 
ber 17th he threw forward his 
whole force of four thousand 
men under Buckner by rail 
into Kentucky and seized Bowling Green. It was a mere skirmish line to mask 
his own weakness. But if he could maintain it, even temporarily, it gave him 
immense strategic and political advantages, and, most of aU, time to collect or 
create an army. And then (I hold in spite of some dilettante criticism) it gave 
him a formidable line, with Cumberland Gap and Columbus as the extremities 
and Bowling Green as the salient. 

The result more than answered his expectations. Buckner’s advance pro- 
duced the wildest consternation in the Federal lines. Even Sherman, writing 
thirteen years later, speaks of a picket which burned a bridge thirty miles from 
Louisville as a “ division.” As late as November 10th, 1861, he said : “ If John- 
ston chooses, he could march into Louisville any day.” The effect of the move- 
ment was for a time to paralyze the Federal army and put it on the defensive. 


FOKT ANllEBBON, PADUCAH, IN APKIL, 1862. FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 



CAMl* BURGESS, BOWLING GREEN — THE lOTH INDIANA ON DRESS PARADE. PROM A LITHOGRAPH. 
On the hill are seen the Confederate fortifications erected by General Buckner. 
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General Johnston had made the opportunity required by the South, if it 
meant seriously to maintain its independence. He had secured time for prep- 
aration ; hut it neglected the chance, and never recovered it. He at once 
strongly fortified Bowling Green, and used every measure to stir up and rally 
the Kentuckians to his standard. He brought Hardee with four thousand 
men from Arkansas, and kept his little force in such constant motion as to 
produce the impression of a large army menacing an attack. Even before 
Buckner advanced. General Johnston had sent to the Southern governors an 
appeal for arms and a call for fifty thousand men. Harris of Tennessee 
alone responded heartily, and the Government at Richmond seemed unable 
to reenforce him or to arm the troops he had. Many difficulties embarrassed 
it, and not half his men were armed that winter ; while up to the middle of 
November he received only three new regiments. General Johnston realized 
the magnitude of the struggle, but the people of the South only awoke to it 
when it was too late. Calamity then stirred them to an ineffectual resist- 
ance, the heroism of which removed the reproach of their early vainglory 
and apathy. General Johnston never was able to assemble more 'than 22,000 
men at Bowling Green, to confront the 100,000 troops opposed to him on 
that line. 

The only battle of note that occurred that fall was at Belmont, opposite 
Columbus, in which Polk scored a victory over Grant. General Johnston 
wrote as follows to the Secretary of War, on Christmas Day, from Bowling 
Green : “ The position of General Zollicoffer on the Cumberland holds in 
check the meditated invasion and hoped-for revolt in East Tennessee ; but I 
can neither order Zollicoffer to join me here nor withdraw any more force 
from Columbus without imperiling our communications toward Richmond 
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COL. SPCIO ». FfIV. DEATH OF GENERAL 20LLIC0FFEK. 


BATTLB OF LOGAN’S CROSS ROADS, OR MILL SPRINiiS (SEE MAP, I'AGE 388), FROM A LITHOGRAPH. 

or endangering Tennessee and the Mississippi Valley. This I have resolved 
not to do, but have chosen, on the contrary, to post my inadequate force 
in such a manner as to hold the enemy in check, guard the frontier, and 
hold the Barren [River] till the winter terminates the campaign ; or, if any 
fault in his movements is committed, or his lines become exposed when 
his force is developed, to attack him as opportunity offers.” This sums the 
situation. 

In January, 1862, General Johnston found himself confronted by Halleck 
in the West, and by Buell, who had succeeded Sherman, in Kentucky. With 
the exception of the army under Curtis in Missouri, about twelve thousand 
strong, the whole resources of the North-west, from Pennsylvania to the 
plains, were turned against General Johnston’s lines in Kentucky. Halleck, 
with armies at Cairo and Paducah, under Grant and C. F. Smith, threatened 
equally Columbus, the key of the Mississippi River, and the water-lines 
of the Cumberland and Tennessee, with their defenses, at Forts Donelson and 
Henry. Buell’s right wing also menaced Donelson and Henry, while his cen- 
ter was directed against Bowling Green, and his left was advancing against 
Zollicoffer at Mill Springs, on the Upper Cumberland. If this last-named 
position could be forced, the way seemed open to East Tennessee on the one 
hand, and to Nashville on the other. 

The campaign opened with the defeat of the Confederates imder Crittenden 
and Zollicoffer, January 19th, 1862, by General Thomas, at Mill Springs, or 
Pishing Creek. The fighting was forced by the Confederates, but the whole 
affair was in disregard of General Johnston’s orders. The loss was not severe, 
but it ended in a rout which left General Johnston’s right flank exposed. 
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There has been much discussion as to who originated the movement up 
the Tennessee River. Grant made it, and it made Grant. It was obvious 
enough to all the leaders on both sides. General Johnston wrote, January 22d : 

To suppose, with the facilities of movement by water which the well-filled rivers of tlie 
Ohio, Cumberland, and Tennessee give for active operations, that they will suspend them in 
Tennessee and Kentucky during the winter months is a delusion. All the resources of the 
Confederacy are now needed for the defense of Tennessee.’’ 

Great efforts were made to guard against it, but the popular fatuity and 
apathy prevented adequate preparations. General Polk says in a report, 
“ The principal difficulty in the way of a successful defense of the rivers 
in question was the want of an adequate force.” It was only one of a number 
of possible and equally fatal movements, which could not have been properly 
met and resisted except by a larger force than was to be had. General John- 
ston could not reduce the force at Columbus without imperiling the Missis- 
sippi River, and this was not even debatable. Nor could he hazard the loss of 
Nashville, if it could be saved. He was compelled, therefore, to take the risk 
at Forts Henry and Donolson. The thrust was made at Henry, and it fell. 

As soon as General Johnston learned of the movement against Fort Henry 
he resolved to fall back to the line of the Cumberland, and make the defense 
of Nashville at Donelson. Buell was in his front with 90,000 men, and to 
save Nashville — Buell’s objective point — he had to fall back upon it with part 
of his army. He kept for this purpose 14,000 men, including his sick, — only 
8500 effectives in all, — to confront Buell’s 90,000 men, and concentrated at 
Fort Donelson 17,000 men under Floyd, Pillow, and Buckner, his three most 
experienced generals, to meet Grant, who had 28,000 troops, but was reported 
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as having only 12,000. He certainly reserved for MmseH the more difl&cult 
task, the place of greater hazard, leaving the chance of glory to others. The 
proposition that he should have left Nashville open to capture by BueU, and 
should have taken all his troops to Donelson, could not have been seriously 
considered by any general of even moderate military capacity. Genera’ 
Beauregard alleges that he urged General Johnston to concentrate all 

his available forces and 
attack Grant at Fort 
Henry. Conclusive con- 
temporary evidence de- 
monstrates that General 
Beauregard’s memory is 
at fault. But, this aside, 
no more fatal plan of 
campaign could have 
been proposed. Such 
a concentration was im- 
practicable within the 
limits of the time re- 
quired for success. The 
Confederates would have 
been met by a superior 
force under General 
Grant, whose position, 
flanked by the batteries 
of Fort Henry, covered 
by gun-boats, and to be 
approached only over 
causeways not then con- 
structed, was absolutely impregnable. It requires an utter disregard of 
facts seriously to consider such a project. Moreover, this movement would 
have been an abandonment to Buell of Nashville, the objective point of the 
Federal campaign. And, finally, this desperate project, commended by Gen- 
eral Beauregard, was exactly what the Union generals were striving, hoping, 
planning, to compel General Johnston to do. The answer to any criticism as 
to the loss of the army at Donelson is that it ought not to have been lost. That 
is all there is of it. 

At midnight of February 15th-16th General Johnston received a telegram 
announcing a great victory at Donelson, and before daylight information 
that it would be surrendered. His last troops were then arriving at Nashville 
from Bowling Green. His first words were : “ I must save this army.” He 
at once determined to abandon the line of the Cumberland, and concentrate 
all available forces at Corinth, Mississippi, for a renewed struggle. He had 
indicated this movement as a probable event to several distinguished officers 
some time previous ; it was now to be carried into effect. He had remain- 
ing only his little army from Bowling Green, together with the fragments of 
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Crittenden’s army, and the fugitives from Donelson. These he reorganized 
at Muifreesboro’ within a week. He saved the most of his valuable stores 
and munitions, which fully absorbed his raih'oad transportation to Stevenson, 
Alabama, and moved his men over the mud roads to Corinth, Mississippi, 
by way of Decatur, in a wet and stormy season. Nevertheless, he assembled 
his army of 23,000 — about 16,000 effectives — at Corinth, on the 25 th day of 
March, full of enthusiasm and the spirit of combat. In the meantime the 
Confederate Covernment lent him all the aid in its power, reenforcing him 
with an army ten thousand strong, from the Southern coast, under Deneral 
Braxton Bragg, who had been in command at Pensacola [see note, page 32], 
and with such arms as could be procured. 

Greneral Beauregard has claimed that he raised, concentrated, and organ- 
ized the army which fought at Shiloh ; that he persuaded General Johnston 
to turn aside from a retreat toward Stevenson and join him at Corinth, and 
substituted an offensive campaign for a defensive one projected by General 
Johnston ; and that he likewise jdanned the battle of Shiloh, induced Gen- 
eral Johnston to fight it, and executed all the general movements on the field, 
and that General Johnston was merely the ostensible commander. I have 
elsewhere fully <?onfutod each of those absurd pretenses; and as this rapid 
survey is historical, not c;ontroversial, the space at my disposal does not per- 
mit me to argue here the points involved; 1 shall, therefon^, nienfiy state the 
facts, whi<h rest upon unimpeachable contemporary evidence. The final 
verdict I am satisfied to h'avo to the soldiers of both annies who fought there, 
to the careful analysis of impartial military criticism, or to the ultimate arbit- 
I’ammit of history. 

Whmi the capture of Fort Henry separated Tennessee into two distinct 
theaters of war, General Johnston assigned the district west of the Ten- 
nessee River to General Beauregard, who had been sent to him for duty. 
This officer had suddenly acquired a high reputation at the battle of Bull 
Run, and General Johnston naturally intrusted him with a large discre- 
tion. He sent him with instructions to concentrate all available forces 
near Corinth, a movement previously begun. His own plan was to defend 
Columbus to the last extremity with a reduced garrison, and withdraw 
Polk and his army for active movements. Beauregard made the mistake, 
however, of evacuating Columbus, and making his defense of the Missis- 
sippi River at Island Ntunber Ten, which proved untenable and soon sur- 
rendered with a garrison of 6000 or 7000 men. He was ill most of the time 
and intrusted the actual command to Bragg, but did what he could from 
his sick-bed. 

Besides the reenforcements brought by Bragg, General Beauregard found 
in the western district 17,500 effectives under Polk, and at or near Corinth 
3000 men under Pope Walker and Chalmers, and 5000 under Ruggles sent 
from Louisiana by Lovell. He made eloqmmt appeals, which brought him 
several regiments more. Thus he had nearly 40,000 men collected for him, 
10,000 of whom ho disposed in river defenses, and the remainder to pro- 
tect the railroads from Grant’s force which was concentrating at Pittsburg 
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Landing. General Johnston’s arrival increased the force at Corinth to about 
50,000 men, about 40,000 of whom were effectives. 

After the surrender at Donelson, the South, but especially the important 
State of Tennessee, was in a delirium of rage and terror. As the retreat from 
NashAolle to the Tennessee Eiver went on, the popular fury rose to a storm 
everywhere. The people who had refused to listen to his warnings, or answer 
his appeals for aid, now denounced General Johnston as an idiot, coward, and 
traitor. Demagogues joined in the wild hunt for a victim, and deputations 
waited on President Davis to demand his removal. To such a committee of 
congressmen he replied: “If Sidney Johnston is not a general, I have none.” 
General Johnston was too calm, too just, and too magnanimous to misappre- 
hend so natural a manifestation. His whole life had been a training for this 
occasion. To encounter suddenly and endure calmly the obloquy of a whole 
nation is, to any man, a great burden. To do this with a serenity that shall 
not only not falter in duty, but restore confidence and organize victoiy, is 
conclusive proof of greatness of soul. 

But while the storm of execration raged around him, the men who came 
into immediate contact with General Johnston never for a moment doubted 
his ability to perform all that was possible to man in the circumstances. 
To a friend who urged him to publish an exjdanation of his course he replied: 
“I cannot correspond with the people. What the people want is a battle 
and a victory. That is the best explanation I can make. I require no vin- 
dication. I trust that to the future.” ]} 

General Johnston’s plan of campaign may be summed up in a phrase. It 
was to concentrate at Corinth and interpose his whole force in front of the 
great bend of the Tennessee, the natural base of the Federal army : this effected, 
to crush Grant in battle before the arrival of Buell. This meant immediate 
and decisive action. The army he had brought from Nashville was ready for 
the contest, but Generals Beauregard and Bragg represented to him that the 
troops collected by them were unable to move without thorough reorganiza- 
tion. Ten days were consumed in this work of reorganization. Moments 
were precious, but there was the hope of reenforcement by Van Dorn’s army, 
which might arrive before Buell joined Grant, and which did arrive only a 
day or two later. [See page 277.] But Buell’s movements were closely 
watched, and, hearing of his approach on the 2d of April, General Johnston 
resolved to delay no longer, but to strike at once a decisive blow. 

In the reorganization of the army, he assigned General Bragg as chief of 
staff, with command of a corps. To Beauregard he tendered the immediate 
command of the army in the impending battle. Though General Beam egard 
declined the offer, he evidently misinterpreted its spirit and intention. He 
imagined it was a confession of inadequacy for the duty, in which case he 
ought to have accepted it. The truth was that, coming into this district 
which he had assigned to Beauregard, Johnston felt disinclined to deprive 
him of any reputation he might acquire from a victory. He had not the 

J^For part of his much-quoted letter of March 18th to President Davis, written at Decatur, in 
regard to the loss of Donelson, see foot-note, page 399,— Editoes, 
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slightest idea, 
however, of ab- 
dicating the 
supreme com- 
mand, and said 
to friends who 
remonstrated 
with him ; “ I 
will be there to 
see that all goes 
right.” He was 
willing to yield 
to another the 
glory, if thereby 
anything was 
added to the 
chance of vic- 
tory. The offer 
was rather quix- 
otic, but char- 
acteristic ; he 

had done the same thing in his victories on the Neches in 1840. He then gave 
General Beauregard the position of second in command, without special assign- 
ment. Indeed, as is shown by his own frequent statements. General Beauregard 
was, from severe and i>rotracted ill-health, inadequate to anymore serious duty. 

General Grant’s army had been moved up the Tennessee River by boat, and 
had taken position on its left bank at Pittsburg Landing. It had been landed 
by divisions, and Bragg had proposed to Beauregard to attack Grant before 
he assembled his whole force. Beauregard forbade this, intending to await 
events, and attack him away from his base if possible, though he now insists 
that his plan of campaign was offensive. Grant’s first object was to destroy 
the railroads which centered at Corinth, and, indeed, to capture that place if 
he could. But his advance was only a part of a grand plan for a combined 
movement of his own and Buell’s army. With Pittsburg Landing as a base, 
this army was to occupy North Mississippi and Alabama, command the entire 
railroad system of that section, and take Memphis in the rear, while Halleck 
forced his way down the Mississippi River. General Johnston divined 
the movement before it was begun, and was there to frustrate it. Indeed, 
Grant’s army was assembled at Pittsburg Landing only one week before 
Johnston completed the concentration. 

Grant has been severely criticised for placing his army with the river at its 
back. But he was there to take the initiative. He had the larger army, 
under cover, too, of his gun-boats ; he was expecting Buell daily ; and the 
ground was admirable for defense. Indeed, his position was a natural strong- 
hold. Planked by Owl and Lick creeks, with their marshy margins, and with 
his front protected by a swampy valley, he occupied a quadrilateral of great 
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strength. His troops were stationed on wooded heights, generally screened 
by heavy undergrowth and approached across boggy ravines or open fields. 
Each camp was a fortress in itself, and the line of retreat afforded at each 
step some like point to rally on. He did not fortify his camps, it is true ; but 
he was not there for defense, but for attack. It must be admitted that h^ 
undervalued his enemy’s daring and celerity ; but he was a young general, 
exultant in his overwhelming victory at Donelson ; and his generals and army 
shared his sense of security. He had an army of 58,000 men in camp, nearly 
50,000 of whom were effectives. Buell was near at hand with 37,000 more, 
and Mitchel was moving against the railroad at Florence, Alabama, not far 
distant, with an additional force of 18,000. In all Grant had 105,000 effectives. 
Opposed to him were 50,000 Confederate troops, less than 40,000 of whom were 
available for combat. General Johnston’s aggi’egate was 60,000 men, opposed 
to about 200,000 Federals in all, but the eff<^ctive forces were as above. As 
these figures are disputed I invite a rigid examination of the Official Eecords.\ 

Such was the position on Aptil 2d, when General Johnston, learning that 
Buell was rapidly approaching, resolved to advance next day and attac'.k 
Grant before his arrival. His general plan was very simple in outline. It 
seems to have been to march out and attack the Federals by columns of 
corps, to make the battle a decisive test, and to crush Grant utterly or los(^ 
all in the attempt ; this effected, to contend with Buell for the possession of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and possibly the North-wc^st. 

General Beauregard also, it seems, had a plan, which, however, must have 
differed widely from that of General Johnston, as it was evidently tentative in 
its nature, — a recon noissance in force,” with a retreat on (k>rinth as one of its 
features, — and which admitted the possibility of finishing on Monday a battle 
which had to be won on Sunday or never. This was not in any sense General 
Johnston’s plan, and much useless discussion has arisen from a confusion of 
the two. But, as General Johnston intended to fight, and did fight, on his 
own plan as long as he lived, the battle may be consid(n*ed his until Beau- 
regard’s order of retreat, about 5 o’clock Sunday evening, substituted the 
reconnoissance in force” in place of tlie decisive test of victory or defeat. 

General Beauregard had been on the ground some six weeks, and his pres- 
tige as an engineer and a victor of Bull Run warranted General Johnston 
in committing to him the elaboration of the details of the march and order of 
battle. Unfortunately he changed what seems evidently General Johnston’s 
original purpose of an assault by columns of corps into an array in three paral- 
lel lines of battle, which produced extreme confusion when the second and third 
lines advanced to suppoi-t the first and intermingled wdth it. Johnston’s 
original plan is summed iij) in the following dispatch to President Davis: 

^‘Corinth, April 3d, 1862. Oeneral Buell in motion thiiiy thousand strongs, rapidly from 
Columbia by Clifton to Savannah. Mitchel behind him with ten thousand. Confederate forces — 
forty thousand — ordered forward to offer battle near Pittsburg. Division from Bethel, main 

\ By careful and thorougli exarainatiori of the greatly overestimates the Union strength. Before 
Official Records we have not been jible to verify January, 1866 (when a new form was adopted), 
Colonel Johnston’s estimates of forces. In im- the Union returns did not show the number of 
portant particulars the Records are not explicit, effectives separate from the “ present for duty,’’ a 
and in places they indicate that Colonel Johnston term that included the pou-combatants. — Epitors. 
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body from Corinth, reserve from Burnsville, converging to-morrow near Monterey on Pittsburg. 
Beauregard second in command, Polk the left, Bragg the center, Hax’dee the right wing, Breck- 
inridge the reserve. Hope engagement before Buell can form junction,'’^ 

In tlie original dispatch, the words italicised are in General Johnston’s own 
handwriting. The words, ‘‘the left,” “the center,” “the right wing,” “the 
reserve,” clearly point to a formation by columns of corps. Moreover, owing 
to ignorance of the country, the march was so ordered that the (*orps inter- 
fered with each other in their advance, 
and by a detention the battle was delayed 
an entire day, an almost fatal loss of time. 

If it be ask(Hl why General Johnston ac- 
cepted and issued an order of mar(*h and 
battle wliich he had not contemplated, the 
reply is that it liad Ixeen prepared by his 
second in command, who was presuma- 
bly more familiar with tlie country and 
the roads than himself, and hence with 
the necessities of the case. But the ov(n*- 
ruling T'eason was tlie question of time. 

Buell was at hand, and Johnston’s plan 
was not to manoeuvre, l)ut to attac^k; and 
any plan which put him front to front 
with Grant was Ixitter tlian the best two 
days later. Besid(3s, the written orders 
were not shown him until the morning of 
the 4th, after he had mount(Ml to stai't to the front, and when his advance was 
near its position on the held. It was then obviously too late to apply a remedy. 

General Johnston did not umhervalue the importance of details. No man 
regardc^d more (dosely all tlie <letails subsidiary to a great result than lie. 
But, important as were tlie ])reliminaries, — tlie maps, the roads, the methods 
of putting his army fain to face with tlie eniuny, which Genei-al Johnston 
had to take on trust, — he knew that thi^ idiief strafeyy of the battle was in 
tlie decision to tiglit. Once in the presence of tlie enemy, he knew that the 
result would dejioiid on the way in whieli his troops were handled. This was 
his part of the work, and he felt full (*onfidence in his own ability to carry it 
out successfully. The order was issued, as elaborated by Beam*egard, and 
the army was moved against the enemy, April «)d, 1802. Said General Bragg: 

The fleUiils of that plan, arranged after (General Sidney Johnston decided on delivering 
battle, and had given his instructions, were made up and published to the army in fuU from the 
adjutant-general’s office. My first knowledge of them was deprived from this general order, the 
authorship of which has been claimed by (leneral Beauregard. ... In this case, as I under- 
stood then, and still believe, Johnston gave verbal instructions for the general movement. . . . 
Over his [Colonel Jordan, the adjutant-general’s] signature, tliey reached the army. The general 
plan ( Oeneral J ohnston’s) was admirable — the elaboration simply execrable. 

‘‘ When the time arrived for execution, you know well what occurred. In spite of opposition 
and prediction of failure, Johnston firmly and decidedly ordered and led the attack in the execu- 
tion of his general plan, and, notwithstanding the faulty arrangement of troops, was eminently 
successful up to the moment of his fall. J'he victory was won. How it was lost, the official 
reports will show, and history has recorded.” [Bragg to W. P. Johnston, December 16th, 1874.] 
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The President of the Confederate States has repeatedly and positively 
asserted that he received from General Johnston a dispatch which gave the 
plan of battle, exactly as it was fought, and that this dispatch was not that 
of April 3d already quoted, but was lost. General Beauregard and his staff- 
oflftcer. Colonel Jordan, have taken issue with Mr. Davis on this point, 
vehemently insisting that no such dispatch was, or could have been, sent. 
Their denial rests merely upon a priori objections to the probability of Mr. 
Davis’s assertion. On the other hand, Mr. Davis’s clear and positive statement 
made many years ago, and often repeated since, is confirmed by contem- 
porary documentary evidence. On April 5th he sent a telegram to General 
Johnston, in which he acknowledges his telegram of “ yesterday,” April 
4th. This telegram of “ yesterday” was plainly the “ lost dispatch,” for 
“ yesterday ” was April 4th, not April 3d. If, as I have sought to show, impor- 
tant changes had occurred in the plan of battle, nothing could be more 
natural and proper for the commanding general than instantly to inform his 
friend and commander-iu-chief ; and even if no change had occurred, still it 
would have been right for him to keep his chief fully advised of the progress 
of the movement. I have always said that General Johnston’s original plan 
was probably to attack by columns of corps, as indicated in his telegram of 
April 3d. Special Orders, No. 8 directed an attack in three lines parallel to 
the enemy’s front. Jordan tells us General Johnston did not see these orders 
as published until the morning of the 4th. What mor(^ natural than that he 
should then communicate the changes made, and add his purpose to turn the 
enemy’s left, not mentioned in the telegram of April 3d. A curious corrobora- 
tion, hitherto unobserved, occurs in Mr. Davis’s telegi-am of April 5th, that it 
was in rejyly to a lost dispatch. On April 2d General Beauregard wi'ote to 
General Johnston, saying that he had telegraphed to the War Depart- 
ment for generals, and adding, “ Would it not be well for you to telegraph 
also for the generals you may require ?” We have no record of any such 
request made upon this suggestion, but Mr. Davis, in his telegram of April 
5th, says : “ Brigadiers have been recently appointed ; among them, Bowen. 
Do you require others ? ” This seems to be a response to a re(piest ; Bowen 
was commanding a brigade in General Johnston’s army. But as there was 
no request in General Johnston’s telegram of April 3d, it is reasonable to 
suppose that it was contained in one of the 4th, which has been lost. But I 
am giving an importance to this question which it would not merit except 
for the prominence given it in the pages of “ The Century Magazine.” Whether 
sent or not, it is entirely irrelevant to the main issue. Its whole importance 
consists in showing, not who made the plan of battle, but that the plan 
having been given to his subordinates, General Johnston, so long as he lived, 
held them to the steady and successful execution of it. When General 
Beauregard succeeded to the command he abandoned the vital principle of 
that plan, which was to push the contest to a final decision that day, and 
took a course of his own, not embraced or contemplated in General John- 
ston’s designs — a policy of withdrawal and delay which led to defeat instead 
of victory. 
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General Johnston gave orders about 1 o’clock on the night of Wednesday, 
the 2d of April, for the advance. But much time was spent in their elabora- 
tion, and the troops did not receive them from the adjutant-general’s office 
until the next afternoon. When the soldiers learned that they were going 
out to fight, their long-restrained ardor burst into a blaze of enthusiasm, and 
they did all that was possible for inexperienced troops in both marching and 
fighting. Some of the arms were not distributed till that afteraoon. With 
hasty preparations the movement began, and Hardee’s corps was at Mick- 
ey’s, within four or five miles of Pittsburg, next morning. But some of 
the troops did not move until the morning of Saturday, the 5th, owing to a 
still further delay in the delivery of orders by the adjutant-general’s office, 
and all were impeded by the heavy condition of the roads, through a dense 
forest, and across sloughs and marshes. 

The order was to attack at 3 o’clock on the morning of Satxirday, the 5th ; but 
the troops were not in position until late that afternoon. All day Friday the 
advancing columns had pushed on over the tangled, miry roads, hindered and 
embarrassed by a pelting rain. After midnight a violent storm broke upon them 
as they stood under arms in the pitch darkness, with no shelter but the trees. 
From detention by the rain, ignorance of the roads, and a confusion produced by 
the order of raan^h, some divisions failed to get into line, and the day was 
wasted. 

As they were waiting the disposition of troops late Saturday afternoon, a 
council of war occurred, in which Johnston, Beauregard, Bragg, Polk, Breck- 
inridge and (Tilraer took part, which added greatly to General Johnston’s 
responsibilities, and the heavy burd(jn he had already incuTTed by his experi- 
ment of concentration, and his resolve to fight a pitched battle. The Confed- 
ei'ate army was in full battle array, within two mihss of Shiloh Chm'ch and 
Grant’s line, when General Beauregard suddenly proposed that the army 
should be withdrawn and retreat to Corinth. He maintained that the delay 
and noise must have given the enemy notice, and that they would be found 
intrenched “to their eyes” and ready for attack. General Johnston seemed 
to be mxich sui’prised at the suggestion. Polk and Bragg differed with Beau- 
regard, and a warm discussion ensued between him and Polk, in which 
General Johnston took little part, but closed it with the simifie remark, 
“ Gentlemen, we shall attack at daylight to-morrow,” which he uttered with 
great decision. Turning to one of his staff-officers, he said, “ I would fight 
them if they were a million. They can present no greater front between 
these two creeks than we can, and the more men they crowd in there, the 
worse we can make it for them. Polk is a true soldier and a friend.” 

General Bragg, in a monogi’aph prepared for the use of the writer, says : 
“The meeting then dispersed upon an invitation of the commanding 
general to meet at his tent that evening. At that meeting a further dis- 
cussion elicited the same views, and the same firm, decided determina- 
tion. The next morning, about dawn of day, the 6th, as the troops 
were being put in motion, several generals again met at the camp-fire 
of the general-in-chief. The discussion was renewed, General Beauregard 
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again expressing his dissent, when, rapid firing in front indicating that the 
attack had commenced, General Johnston closed the discussion by remark- 
ing, ‘ The battle has opened, gentlemen ; it is too late to change our disposi- 
tions.’ He proposed to move to the front, and his subordinates promptly 
joined their respective commands, inspired by his coolness, confidence, 

and determina- 
tion. Few men 
have equaled 
him in the pos- 
session and dis- 
play at the 
proper time of 
these great qual- 
ities of the sol- 
dier.” 

It will read- 
ily be seen how 
much General 
Beauregard’s Tir- 
gent opposition 
to fighting must 
]iav(! added to 
tlie weight of 
General John- 
ston’s responsi- 
bility. Beaure- 
gard was in the 
full tide of pop- 
ulai’ favmr, while 
Johnston was 
laboring Tinder 
the load of pub- 
lic obloquy and 
odium. Nothing 
short of com- 
plete and overwhelming victory would vindicate him in differing with so 
famous a general. A reverse, even a mendy partial success, would leave 
him under condemnation. Nevertheless, without a moment’s hesitation, he 
resolved to fight. 

The sun set on Satm-day evening in a cloudless sky, and night fell calm, 
clear, and beautiful. Long before dawn the forest was alive with silent prep- 
arations for the ensuing contest, and day broke upon a scene so fair that it 
left its memory on thousands of hearts. The sky was clear overhead, the air 
fresh, and when the sun I'ose in full splendor, the advancing host passed the 
word from lip to lip that it was the “ sun of Austerlitz.” 

General Johnston, usually so self-contained, felt the inspiration of the 
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scene, and weleonaed "with exultant joy the long-desired day. His presence 
inspired all who came near him. His sentences, sharp, terse, and cleai’, had 
the ring of victory in them. Turning to his staff, as he mounted, he 
exclaimed : “ To-night we will water our horses in the Tennessee Eiver.” It 
was thus that he foimulated his plan of battle ; it must not stop short of entire 
victory. To KandaU L. Gibson, who was commanding a Louisiana brigade, 
he said: “I hope you may get through safely to-day, but we must win a 
victory.'^ To Colonel John S. Marmaduke, who had served under him in 
Utah, he said, placing his hand on his shoulder : “ My son, we must tliis day 
conciuer or perish.” To th<^ ambitious Hindman, who had been in the van- 
guard from the beginning, he said : “ You have earned your spurs as a 
major-general. Let this day’s work win them.” With such words, as ho 
rode from point to point, he raised a spirit in that host which swept away 
the serried lines of the conquerors of Donelson. Friend and foe alike testify 
to the enthusiastic courage and ardor of the Southern soldiers that day. 

General Johnston’s strategy was completed. He w’as fai*e to face with his 
foe, and that foe all unawart' of his coming. His front line, (Hunposed of the 
Third Corps and Gladden’s brigade, was under Hardee, and extended from 
Owl Crec'k to Lick Crei^k, more than three miles. (See maps.) Hindman’s 
division of two brigades occnipiod the center, Ch^burne’s brigade had the left, 
and Gladden’s the right wing — an effective total in the front line of 1)024. The 
second line was commanded by Bi-agg. He had two divisions : Withers’s, of 
two brigades, on the right, and Ruggles’s, of tlu’co brigades, on the left. The 
brigades were, in ordtii' from right to left, as follows : Chalmers, Jackson, 
Gibson, And(Uson, Pond. This second line was 10,731 strong. The third line, 
or reserve, was composed of th(' First Corps, under Polk, and thr(*e brigades 
uudin- llreckinridg**. Polk’s command was massed in columns of brigades 
on the Bark road niair Mickey’s, and Brc^ckim'idge’s on the road from Mon- 
terey toward the same point. Polk was to advance on the left of the Bark 
road, at an intej-val of about eight hundred paces from Bragg’s line; and 
Breckinridge, to the right of that road, was to give support wherever it 
should become m^cessary. Polk’s corps, 9136 strong in infantry and artillery, 
was composed of two divisions : Cheatham’s on the left, made up of Bushrod 
E. Johnson’s and Stephens’s brigad(is, and Clark’s on his right, formed of 
A. P. Stewart’s and Russell’s brigades. It followed Bragg’s line at a distance 
of about eight hundred yards. Breckini-idge’s reserve was composed of Tra- 
bue’s, Bowen’s, and Statham’s brigades, with a total, infantry and artillery, of 
6439. The cavalry, about 4300 strong, guarded the flanks or was detached on 
outpost duty ; but, both from the newness and imperfection of their organiza- 
tion, equipment, and drill, and from the rough and wooded character of the 
gromid, they could do little st'.rviee that day. The effectives of all arms that 
marched out to battle were about 39,630, or, exclusive of cavalry, 35,330. 

The Federal army numbered pre 8 (mt 49,232, and present for duty 41,543. 
But at Crump’s Lauding, five or six miles distant, was General Lew Wallace’s 
division with 8820 present, and 7771 men present for duty. [See page 538.] 
General Nelson’s division of Buell’s anny had airived at Savannah on Satur- 
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day moming, and was now about five miles distant ; Crittenden’s division also 
had arrived on the moming of the 6th. So that Grant, with these three 
divisions, may be considered as having about 22,000 men in immediate reserve, 
without counting the remainder of BueU’s army, which was neai' by. j 

As General Johnston and his staff were taking their coffee, the &st gun of 
the battle sounded. “ Note the hour, if you please, gentlemen,” said General 
Johnston. It was fourteen minutes past 5. They immediately mounted and 
galloped to the front. 

Some sku’mishing on Friday between the Confederate cavalry and the 
Federal outposts, in which a few men were killed, wounded, and captured on 
both sides, had aroused the vigilance of the Northern commanders to some 
extent. Sherman reported on the 5th to Grant that two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry were in his front, and added : “ I have no doubt that 
nothing will occur to-day more than some picket-firing. ... I do not 
apprehend anything like an attack on our position.” In his “ Memoirs ” he 
says ; “ I did not believe they designed anything but a strong demonstration.” 
He said to Major Bicker that an advance of Beauregard’s army “could not be 
possible. Beauregard was not such a fool as to leave his base of operations and 
attack us in ours, — mere reconnaissance in force'' This shows a curious 
coincidence with the actual state of General Beauregard’s mind on that day. 
And Grant telegraphed Halleck on Saturday night : “ The main force of the 
enemy is at Corinth. . . . One division of Buell’s column arrived yester- 
day. ... I have scarcely the faintest idea of an attack (general one) 
being made upon us.” 

Nevertheless, some apprehension was felt among the officers and men of the 
Federal army, and General Prentiss had thrown forward Colonel Moore, with 
the 2l8t Missouri regiment, on the Corinth road. Moore, feeling his way 
cautiously, encountered Hardee’s skirmish-line under Major Hardcastlo, and, 
thinking it an outpost, assailed it vigorously. Thus really the Federals 
began the fight. The struggle was brief, but spirited. The 8th and 9th 
Arkansas came ui>. Moore fell wounded. The Missourians gave way, and 
Shaver’s brigade pursued them. Hindman’s whole division moved on, follow- 
ing the ridge and drifting to the right, and drove in the grand guards and 
outposts until they struck Prentiss’s camps. Into these they burst, over- 
throwing aU before them. 

To appreciate the suddenness and violence of the blow, one must read the 
testimony of eye-witnesses. General Bragg says, in a sketch of Shiloh made 
for the writer : “ Contrary to the views of such as urged an abandonment of 
the attack, the enemy was found utterly unprepared, many being surprised 
and captured in their tents, and others, though on the outside, in costumes 
better fitted to the bedchamber than to the battle-field.” General Preston says : 
“ General Johnston then went to the camp assailed, which was carried between 
7 and 8 o’clock. The enemy were evidently surprised. The breakfasts were 

General Grant takes no account of these in his narratives of the battle, and talks as though he 
were outnumbered instead of outgeneraled. It was his business to get these troops there in time^ 
especially if he was not surprised. — W, P. J, 
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on the mess tables, the baggage unpacked, the knapsacks, stores, colors, and 
ammunition abandoned.” 

The essential feature of General Johnston’s strategy had been to get at his 
enemy as quickly as possible, and in as good order. In this he had succeeded. 
His plan of battle was as simple as his strategy. It had been made known in 
his order of battle, and was thoroughly understood by every brigade com- 
mander. The orders of the 3 d of April were, that “ every effort should be 
made to turn the lejl Jiank of the enemy, so as to cut off his line of retreat to 
the Tennessee River and throw him back on Owl Creek, tchere he will he ohliyed 
to surrender.^ It is seen that, from the first, those orders were canied out in 
letter and spirit ; and, so long as General Johnston lived, the success of this 
movement was complete. The battle was fought itrecisely as it was planned. 
The first, and almost only, censure of this plan was made by Colonel Jordan, 
confidential adviser and historian of General Beauregard, who now claims 
to have made this plan. The instructions delivered to General Johnston’s 
subordinates on the previous day were found sufficient for their conduct 
on the battle-field. But, to accomplish this, his own personal presence and 
inspiration and direction were often necessary with those enthusiastic but 
raw troops. He had personal conference on the field with most of his gen- 
erals, and led several brigades into battle. The criticism upon this conduct, 
that he exposed himself unnecessarily, is absurd to those who know how 
important rapid decision and instantaneous action are in the crisis of conflict. 

His lines of battle were pushed rapidly to the front, and as gaps widened 
in the first lines, they were filled by brigades of the second and third. One 
of Breckinridge’s brigades (Ti'abue’s) was sent to the left to support Cle- 
burne and fought xxnder Polk the I’cst of the day ; and the other two were led 
to the extreme right, only Chalmers being beyond them. Gladden, who was 
on Hindman’s right, and had a longer distance to traverse to strike some of 
Prentiss’s brigades further to the left, found them better prepared, but, 
after a sanguinary resistance, di*ove them fi-om tlndr camps. In this bitter 
struggle Gladden fell mortally wounded. Chalmers’s brigade, of Bragg’s line, 
came in on Gladden’s right, and his Mississippians drove the entnny, under 
Stuart, with the bayonet half a mile. He was about to charge again, when 
General Johnston came up, and moved him to the right, and brought John 
K. Jackson’s brigade into the interval. Prentiss’s loft and Stuart’s brigade 
retreated sullenly, not routed, but badly hammered. 

With Hindman as a pivot, the turning movement began from the moment 
of the overthrow of Prentiss’s camps. While the front attacks were made all 
along the line with a desperate courage which would have swept any ordinary 
resistance from the field, and with a loss which told fearfully on the assail- 
ants, they were seconded by assaults in flank which invariably resulted in 
crushing the Federal line with destructive force and strewing the field with 
the wounded and the dead. The Federal reports <5omplain that they were 
flanked and outnumbered, which is true; for, though fewer, the Confederates 
were probably stronger at every given point throughout the day except at 
the center called the Hornets’ Nest, where the Federals eventually massed 
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nearly two divisions. The iron flail of war beat upon the Federal front and 
right flank with the regular and ponderous pulsations of some great engine, 
and these assaults resulted in a crumbling process which was continually but 
slowly going on, as regiment and brigade and division yielded to the continu- 
ous and successive blows. There has been criticism that there were no grand 
assaults by divisions and corps. In a broken, densely wooded and unknown 
country, and with the mode of attack in parallel lines, this was impossible, 

but the attack 
was unremitting 
and the fact is 
that there were 
but few lulls 
in the contest. 
The fighting was 
a grapple and 
a death-struggle 
all day long, and, 
as one brigade 
after another 
wilted before 
the deadly fire 
of the stubborn 
Federals, still 
another was 
pushed into the 
combat and keiJt 
u|) tin.' fierce as- 
sault. A breath- 
ing - spell, and 

the shattered command would gather itself up and resume its work of 
destruction. These were the general aspects of the battle. 

When the battle began Hindman, following the ridge, had easy ground to 
traverse; but Cleburne’s largo brigade, on his left, with its sxxjrports, moving 
over a more difficult country, was slower in getting upt)n Sherman’s front. 
That general and his command were ai’oused by the long roll, the advancing 
musketry, and the rush of troops to his left, and he got his division in line of 
battle and was ready for the assault of Cleburne, which was made about 8 
o’clock. General Johnston, who had followed close after Hindman, ixrging on 
his attack, saw Clebxxrne’s brigade begin its advance, and then returned to 
where Hindman was gathering his force for another assaxxlt. Hardee said of 
Cleburne that he “moved quickly through the fields, and, though far oxxtflanked 
by the enemy on our left, nxshed forward xinder a terrific fire fi’om the serried 
ranks drawn up in front of the camp. A morass covered his front, and, being 
difficult to pass, caused a break in this brigade. Deadly volleys were poured 
upon the men from behind bales of hay and other defenses, as they advanced; 
and after a series of desperate charges they were compelled to fall back. 
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VICINITY OF THE “ llOKNETS’ NE8T/' 
FKOM rilOToGUArHS TAKEN IN 1885. 

The Htiiinp iu t h« field on tlio rl^fht la 
sMi<l to mark tlie apot whores (Jcncral 
Albert BJdney Johnston was killed. 
The point of woods beyond the fhdd la 
Hiip]>oHed to be the place whi<'h the 
(^)nftMl(‘,rate« called the “ llorneta’ 
Nest.” Tlie “peach orehiird'’ waa a 
litde to the left of the field in the mid- 
dle ground, and behind the house (in 
the lowr*r iiietnro) whii^h is aerosa the 
road from the flc’ild in which (General 
JohuHtou was killed. — EDIT0118. 


‘^Sui)i>()rted by tlu^ arrival of the second line, Cleburne, with the remainder of 
his troops, . . . entered the enemy ts encainpnient, whicdi had been forced on 
the center and right by . . . Gladden’s, Wood’s, and Hindman’s brigades.” 

While Shermau was repelling Chhurne’s attack, McXJlernand sent up three 
Illinois regiments to reenforce his left. But General Polk led forward Bushrod 
11. Johnson’s brigade, and General Charles Clark led Bussell’s brigade, against 
Shernian’s left, while General Johnston himself put A. P. Stewart’s brigade in 
position on their right. Supported by part of Cleburne’s line, they attacked 
Sherman and McClernand fiercely. Polk said: ‘‘ The resistance at this point 
was as stubborn as at any other point on the field.” Clark and Bushrod 
E. Johnson fell badly wounded. Hildebrand’s Federal brigade was swept from 
the field, losing in the onslaught 300 killed and wounded, and 94 missing. 

Wood’s brigade, of Hindman’s division, joined in this charge on the right. 
As they hesitated at the crest of a hill. General Johnston came to the front 
and urged them to the attack. They rushed forward with the inspiring 
''rebel yell,” and with Stewart’s brigade enveloped the Illinois troops. In 
ten minutes the latter melted away under the fire, and were forced from the 
field. In this engagement John A. McDowell’s and Veatch’s lederal bri- 
gades, as well as Hildebrand’s, were demolished and heard of no more. Buck- 
land retreated and took position with McClernand. In these attacks 
Anderson’s and Pond’s Confederate brigades joined with great vigor and 
severe loss, but with unequal foi*tune. The former had one success after 
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another ; the latter suffered a series of disasters ; and yet an equal courage 
animated them. Gladden’s brigade made a final desperate and successful charge 
on Prentiss’s line. The whole Federal front, which had been broken here and 
there, and was getting ragged, gave way under this hammering process on front 
and flank, and fell back across a ravine to another strong position behind the 
Hamburg and Purdy road in rear of Shiloh. Sherman’s route of retreat was 
marked by the thick-strewn corpses of his soldiers. At last, pressed back 
toward both Owl Creek and the river, Sherman and McClemand found safety 
by the interposition on their left flank of W. H. L. Wallace’s fresh division. 
Hurlbut and Wallace had advanced about 8 o’clock, so that Prentiss’s com- 
mand found a refuge in the intervals of the new and formidable Federal line, 
with Stuart on the left and Sherman’s shattered division on the right. 

General Johnston had pushed Chalmers to the right and front, sweeping 
down the left bank of Lick Creek, driving in pickets, until he encountered 
Stuart’s Federal brigade on the Pittsburg and Hamburg road. Stuart was 
strongly posted on a steep hill near the river, covered with thick undergrowth, 
and with an open field in front. McArthur was to his right and rear in the 
woods. Jackson attacked McArthur, who fell back ; and Chalmers went at 
Stuart’s brigade. This command reserved its fire until Chalmers’s men were 
within forty yards, and then delivered a heavy and destructive volley ; but, 
after a hard fight, the Foderals were driven back. Chalmc^rs’s right rested on 
the Tennessee River bottom-lands, and he fought down the bank toward 
Pittsburg Landing. The enemy’s left was completely turned, and the Fed- 
eral army was now crowded on a shorter line, a mile or more to the rear of 
its first position, with many of their brigades hors de combat. The new line 
of battle was established before 10 o’clock. All the Confederate troops were 
then in the front line, except two of Breckinridge’s brigades, Bowen’s and 
Statham’s, which were moving to the Confederate right, and soon occupied 
the interval to the left of Chalmers and Jackson. Hardee, with Cleburne 
and Pond, was pressing Sherman slowly but steadily back. Bragg and Polk 
met about half -past 10 o’clock, and by agreement Polk led his troops against 
McClernand, while Bragg directed the operations against the Federal center. 
A gigantic contest now began which lasted more than five hours. In the 
impetuous rush forward of regiments to fill the gaps in the front line, even 
the brigade organization was broken ; but, though there was dislocation of 
commands, there was little loss of effective force.. The Confederate assaults 
were made by rapid and often unconnected charges along the line. They 
were repeatedly checked, and often repulsed. Sometimes counter-charges 
drove them back for short distances ; but, whether in assault or recoil, both 
sides saw their bravest soldiers fall in frightful numbers. The Confederates 
came on in motley garb, varying from the favorite gray and domestic “ but- 
ternut” to the blue of certain Louisiana regiments, which paid dearly the 
penalty of doubtful colors. Over them waved flags and pennons as various 
as their uniforms. At each charge there went up a wild yell, heard above the 
roar of artillery ; only the Kentuckians, advancing with measured step, sang 
in chorus their war-song : “ Cheer, boys, cheer ; we’ll march away to battle.” 
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On the Federal A left center W. H. L. 

Wallace’s and Hurl- but’s (.ii visions were 

massed, with Pren- ^ tiss’s fragments, in a 

position so impregnable, and thronged with such fierce defenders, that it 
won from the Confederates the memorable title of the “Hornets’ Nest.” 
[See pages 504-5, 510, and 588.] Here, behind a dense thicket on the crest of 
a hill, was posted a strong force of as hardy troops as ever fought, almost 
perfectly protected by the conformation of the ground, and by logs and other 
rude and hastily prepared defenses. To assail it an open field had to be 
passed, enfiladed by the fire of its batteries. No fignre of speech would 
be too strong to express the deadly peril of assaidt upon this natural fortress. 
For five hours brigade after brigade was led against it. Hindman’s brigades, 
which earlier had swept everything before them, were reduced to fragments, 
and paralyzed for the remainder of the day. A. P. Stewart’s regiments made 
fruitless assaults. Then Bragg ordered up Gibson’s brigade. Gibson him- 
self, a knightly soldier, was 'aided by colonels tliree of whom afterward 
became generals. The brigade made a gallant charge ; but, like the others, 
recoiled from the fire it encountered. Under a cross-fire of artillery and 
musketry it at last fell back with very heavy loss. Gibson asked that artillery 
should be sent him ; but it was not at hand, and Bragg sent orders to charge 
again. The colonels thought it hopeless ; but Gibson led them again to the 
attack, and again they suffered a bloody repulse. 

The brigade was four times repulsed, but maintained its ground steadily, 
until W. H. L. Wallace’s position was turned, when, renewing its forward 
movement in conjunction with Cheatham’s command, it helped to drive back 
its stout opponents. Cheatham, charging with Stephens’s brigade on Gibson’s 
right, across an open field, had been caught under a murderous cross-fire, but 
fell back in good order, and, later in the day, came in on Breckinridge’s left 
in the last assault when Prentiss was captured. This bloody fray lasted till 
nearly 4 o’clock, without making any visible impression on the Federal center. 
But when ifs fianks were turned, these assaulting columns, crowding in on its 
front, aided in its capture. 
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General Johnston was with the right of Statham’s brigade, confronting the 
left of Hurlbut’s division, which was behind the crest of a bill, with a depres- 
sion filled with chaparral in its front. Bowen’s brigade was further to the 
right in line with Statham’s, touching it near this point. The Confederates 
held the parallel ridge in easy musket-range ; and “ as heavy fire as I ever 
saw during the war,” says Governor Harris, was kept up on both sides for 
an hour or more. It was necessary to cross the valley raked by this deadly 
ambuscade and assail the opposite ridge in order to drive the enemy from 
his stronghold. When General Johnston came up and saw the situation, he 
said to his staff : “ They are offering stubborn resistance here. I shall have 
to put the bayonet to them.” It was the crisis of the conflict. The Federal 
key was in his front. If his assault were successful, their left would be com- 
pletely turned, and the victory won. He determined to charge. He sent 
Governor Harris, of his staff, to lead a Tennessee regiment ; and, after a 
brief conference with Breckinridge, whom he loved and admired, that officer, 
followed by his staff, appealed to the soldiers. As he encouraged them with 
his fine voice and manly bearing. General Johnston rode out in front and 
slowly down the lino. His hat was off. His sword rested in its scabbard. In 
his right hand he held a little tin cup, the memorial of an incident that had 
occurred earlier in the day. Passing through a captured camj), he had taken 
this toy, saying, “ Let this be my share of the spoils to-day.” It was this 
plaything which, holding it between two fingers, be employed more effect- 
ively in his natural and simple gesticulation than most men could have 
used a sword. His presence was full of inspiration. IT<i sat his thorough- 
bred bay, “Fire-eater,” with easy command. His voice was persuasive, 
encouraging, and compelling. His words were few ; he said : “ Men ! they 
are stubborn ; we must use the bayonet.” When he reached the center of 
the line, he turned. “ I will lead you ! ” he cried, and moved toward the 
enemy. The line was already thrilling and trembling with that irresistible 
ardor which in battle decides the day. With a mighty shout Bowen’s and 
Statham’s brigades moved forward at a charge. A sheet of flame and a 
mighty roar burst from the Federal stronghold. Tim Confederate line with- 
ered; but there was not an instant’s pause. The crest was gained. The 
enemy were in flight. 

General Johnston had passed through the ordeal seemingly unhurt. His 
horse was shot in four places ; his clothes were pierced by missiles ; his boot- 
sole was cut and torn by a minie ; but if ho himself had received any severe 
wound, he did not know it. At this moment Governor Harris rode up from 
the right. After a few words, General Johnston sent him with an order to 
Colonel Statham, which haAfing delivered, he speedily returned. In the mean- 
time, knots and groups of Federal soldiers kept up a desultory fire as they 
retreated upon their supports, and their last line, now yielding, delivered 
volley after volley as they sullenly retired. By the chance of war, a minie- 
ball from one of these did its fatal work. As he sat there, after his wound. 
Captain Wickham says that Colonel O’Hara, of his staff, rode up, and General 
Johnston said to him, “We must go to the left, where the firing is heaviest,” 
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and then gave him an order, which O’Hara rode off to obey. Governor 
Harris returned, and, finding him very pale, asked him, “ General, are you 
wounded?” He answered, in a very deliberate and emphatic tone: “Yes, 
and, I fear, seriously.” These were his last words. Harris and Wickham led 
bis horse back under cover of the hill, and lifted him from it. They searched 
at random for the wound, which had cut an artery in his leg, the blood flow- 
ing into his boot. When liis brother-in-law, Preston, lifted his head, and 
addressed him with passionate gidef, he smiled faintly, but uttered no word. 
His life rapidly ebbed away, and in a few moments he was dead. 

His wound was not necessarily fatal. General Johnston’s own knowledge 
of military surgery was adequate for its (*,ontrol by an extemporized tourni- 
quet had he been aware oi* regardful of its nature. Dr. D. W. Yandell, his 
surgeon, had attendcjd his person during most of the morning ; but, finding a 
large number of wounded men, including many Federals, at one point. Gen- 
eral Johnston had ordered Yandell to stop there, establish a hospital, and give 
tlnun his services. He said to Yandell : “ These men were our enemies a 
moment ago ; they are our prisoners now. Take cai-e of them.” Yandell 
remonstrated against leaving him, but he was peremptory. Had Yandell 
remained with him, he would have had little difficTilty with the wound. 

Governor Harris, and others of General Johnston’s staff, promj)tly informed 
General Beauregard of his death, and General Beauregard assumed command, 
remaining at Shiloh (fiiureh, awaiting the issue of ((v<mts. 

Up to the moment of the death of the comniaiuhn-in-ehief, in spite of the 
dislocation of the commands, there was the most perfect regularity in the 
develo})ment of the plan of battle. In all the seeming confusion there was 
the predominance of intelligent d<'sign ; a master mind, keeping in clear view 
its purpose, sought the weak point in the (hd'enso, and, by massing his troops 
upon the enemy’s left, kept turning that flank. With the disadvantage of 
inferior numbers. General Johnston brought to bear a superior force on each 
particular point, and, by a series of rapid and powerful blows, broke the 
Fedei-al army to j)ioces. 

Now was the time for the Confederates to push their advantage, and, clos- 
ing in on the rear of Prentiss and Wallace, to finish the battle. But, on the 
contrary, there came a lull in the conflict on the right, lasting more than an 
hour from half-past 2, the time at which General Johnston foU. It is true 
that the Federals fell back and hdt the field, making some desultory resist- 
ance, and the Confederates went forward deliberately, occupying their posi- 
tions, and thus helping to envelop the Federal center ; but Breckinridge’s two 
brigades did not make another charge that day, and there was no further 
general direction or concerted movement. The determinate purpose to cap- 
,tm*e Grant that day was lost sight of. The strong arm was Avithdrawn, and 
the bow remained unbent. Elsewhere there were bloody, desultory combats, 
but they tended to nothing. 

About half-past 3 the contest, which had throbbed with fitful violence 
for five hours, was renewed with the utmost fury. While an ineffectual 
struggle was going on at the center, a number of batteries opened upon 
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Prentiss’s right flank, the center of what remained of the Pederals. The open- 
ing of so heavy a fire, and the simultaneous though unconcerted advance of 
the whole Confederate line, resulted at first in the confusion of the enemy, 
and then in the death of W. H. L. Wallace and the surrender of Prentiss. 

These generals have received scant justice for their stubborn defense. They 
agreed to hold their position at all odds, and did so until Wallace received 
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his fatal wound and Prentiss was surrounded and captured with nearly three 
thousand men. This delay was the salvation of Grant’s anny. 

General Breckinridge’s command closed in on the Federal left and rear ; 
General Polk crushed their right center by the violence of his assault, 
and in person, with Marshall J. Smith’s Crescent regiment, received the sur- 
render of many troops. General Prentiss gave up his sword to Colonel 
Russell. Bragg’s troops, wrestling at the front, poured in over the Hornets’ 
Nest, and shared in the triumph. Polk ordered his cavalry to charge the 
fleeing enemy, and Colonel Miller rode down and captured a 6-gon battery. 
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His men “ watered their horses in the Tennessee River.” All now felt that 
the victory was won. Bragg, Polk, Hardee, Breckinridge, all the corps com- 
manders, were at the front, and in communication. Their generals were 
around them. The hand that had laimched the thunder-bolt of war was 
cold, but its influence still nerved this host and its commanders. A lino 
of battle was formed, and all was ready for the last fell swoop, to compel 
an “unconditional sun-endor” by General Grant. 

The only position on the high grounds left to the Pederals was held by Col- 
onel Webster, of Grant’s staff, who had collected some twenty guns or more 
and manned them with volunteers. Soon after 4 o’clock Chalmers and Jack- 
son, proceeding down the river-bank while Prentiss’s surrender was going on, 
came upon this position. The approaches were bad from that direction ; never- 
theless, they attacked resolutely, and, thoiigh repeatedly repulsed, kept up their 
assaults till nightfall. At one time they drove some gunners from their guns, 
and their attack has been generally mistaken by Federal writers for the final 
assault of the Confederate army — which was never made. The Federal gen- 
erals and writers attribute their salvation to the repulse of Chalmers, and the 
honor is claimed respectively for Webster’s artillery and for Ammen’s brigade 
of Buell’s army, which came up at the last moment. But neither they nor all 
that was left of the Federal army cxnild have withstood five minutes the united 
advance of the Confederate line, which was at hand and ready to deal the 
death-stroke. Their salvation came from a different quarter. Bragg, in his 
monogi'aph written for the use of the writer in preparing the “ Life of A. S. 
Johnston,” gives the following a<!Couut of the close of th(i battle : 

“ Concurring testimony, especially that of the prisoners on both sides, — our captured being 
present and witnesses to the demoralization of the enemy, and their eagerness to escape or avoid 
further slaughter by surrender, — left no doubt but that a persistent, energetic assault would 
soon have been crowned by a. general yielding of his whole force. About one hour of daylight 
was left to us. The enemy’s gun-boats, his last hope, took position opposite us in the river, and 
commenced a furious cannonade at our supposed position. From the elevation necessary to 
reach the high bluff on which we were operating, this proved ^ all sound and fury signifying 
nothing,’ and did not in the slightest degree mar our prospects or our progress. Not so, how- 
ever, in our rear, where these heavy shells fell among the reserves and stragglers ; and to the 
utter dismay of the commanders on the field, the troops were seen to abandon their inspiring 
work, and to retire sullenly from the contest when danger was almost past, and victory, so 
dearly purchased, was almost certain.” 

Polk, Hardee, Breckinridge, Withers, Gibson, Gilmer, and all who were 
there confirm this statement. General BueU says of Grant’s army that there 
were “ not more than five thousand men in ranks and available on the battle- 
field at nightfall. . . . The rest were either killed, wounded, captured, or 

scattered in inextricable and hopeless confusion for miles along the banks of 
the river.” General Nelson describes them as “ cowering under the river- 
bank, • . . frantic with fright and utterly demoralized.” 

At this crisis came from General Beauregard an order for the withdrawal 
of the troops, of which his chief of staff says : “ General Beauregard, in the 
meantime, observing the exhausted, widely scattered condition of his army, 
directed it to be brought out of battle, collected and restored to order as far 
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as practicable, and to occupy for the night the captui'ed encampments of the 
enemy. This, however, had been done in chief part by the officers in immediate 
command of the troops before the order was generally distributed.” For this last 
allegation, or that the army was exhausted, there is not the slightest warrant. 
When Beauregard’s staff-officer gave Bragg this order he said : “ Have you 
promulgated this order to the command! ” The officer replied : “ I have.” Gen- 
eral Bragg then said : “ If you had not I would not obey it. The battle is lost.” 

The concurrent testimony of the generals and soldiers at the front is at one 
on aU essential points. General Beauregard at Shiloh, two miles in the rear, 
with the debris of the army surging back upon him, the shells bursting 
around him, sick with his two months’ previous malady, pictured in his 
imagination a wreck at the front, totally different from the actual condition 
there. Had this officer been with Bragg, and not greatly prostrated and 
suffering from severe sickness, I firmly believe his order would have been to 
advance, not to retire. And this in spite of his theory of his plan of battle, 
which he sums up as follows, and which is so different from General John- 
ston’s : “ By a rapid and vigorous attack on General Grant, it was expected 
ho would be beaten back into his transports and the river, oi’ captured in 
tim(i to enable us to profit by the victory, and remove to the rear all the 
stores and munitions tliat would fall into our hands in siudi an event before 
th(i ai'rival of General Buell’s army on the scene. It was never contemi)latod, 
however, to retain the position thus gained and abandon Oorinth, the strateffic 
point of the campaign.” Wliy, then, did General Beauregard stop short in his 
career ? Sunday evening it was not a question of retaining, but of gaining, 
Pittsburg Lauding. Complete victory was in his grasp, and he throw it away. 
General Gibson says: “General Johnston’s death was a tremendous catas- 
trophe. There are no words adequate to express my oavu conception of the 
immensity of the loss to our country. Sometimes the hopes of millions of 
people depend upon one head and one arm. The West perished with Albert 
Sidney Johnston, and the Southern country followed.” 

Monday was General Beauregard’s battle, and it was well fought. But in 
recalling his troops from the luughts which commaiuled the enemy’s landing, 
he gave away a position which diiring the night was occupied by Buell’s 
twenty thousand fresh troops, who thus regfiined the high grounds that had 
been won at such a cost. Low Wallace, too, had come up 6500 strong.^ More- 
over, the orders had been conveyed by Beauregard’s staff to brigades and 
even regiments to withdraw, and the troops wandered back over the field, 
without coherence, direction, or purpose, and encamped where chance pro- 
vided for them. All array was lost, and, in the morning, they met the attack 
of neai'ly thirty thousand fresh and organized troops, with no hope of suc- 
cess except from their native valor and the resolute purpose roused by the 
triumi>h of Sunday. Their fortitude, their courage, and the free offering of 
their lives were equal to the day befoi'e. But it was a retreat, not an assault. 
They retired slowly and sullenly, shattered, but not overthrown, to Corinth, 
the strategic point of General Beauregants campaign. 

tSt General Wallace, in his report to General Halleck, says that Mb whole command *‘did not exceed 
5000 men of all arms.^^ — Editors. 
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ItY (i. T. JiHAUKKOAlIl), (^KNKUAl,, ('. B. A. 

O N the 22(1 of Januai’y, 18(!2, CoIoik;! Eog(^r A. Pryor, a mcTnlier of the Mili- 
tary Comniitteo of tlie lower braiieh of the Confederate Congress, visited 
my headquaiders at Centreville, Virginia, and in his own name, as also for the 
representatives in Congress of the Mississip})! Valley States, nrg(*d mo to 
consent to he ti’aiisferred from the Anny of tlwi Potomac to the command 
of the Confederate forces at Columbus, Kentucky, within the Department of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, under the supei’ior command of (leneral Albert 
Sidney Johnston, — a transfer which he said Mr. Davis would not direct 
unless it was agreeable to me, but which w^as generally desired at Bichmond 
because of the recent crushing disaster at Mill Springs, in eastern Kentucky: 
the defeat and death of Zollicoffei-. Again.st the monitions of srmie of my 
friends at Ricdnnond, and after much hesitation and disinclination to sever 
my rcdations with such an army as that of the Potomac, but ujion the 
assurance that (lener'al Johnston’s command embraced an aggregate of at 
least seventy thousand men of all aruns, which, though widely scattered, 
might, by virtue of the possession of the “ intei’ior lines,” be conccmtrated and 
operated otfensively, I gave Colonel Pryor authority to inform Mr. Davis of 
my readiness to be thus transferred. ITpon the ri'lnr-n of Colonel Pryor to 
Richmond, I was, on the 26th of January, ordered to pr’oceed at once “to 
report to General A. S. Johnston at Bowling Gr-een, Kentucky,” and thence 

i Recast and revised from the ‘^Nortli Ainericau Beview^^ for January and February, ISSC.—Editoes. 
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as promptly as possible to assume my new command at Columbus, “which,* 
said my orders, “ is threatened by a powerful force, and the defense of which 
is of vital importance.* 

Dispatching Colonel Thomas Jordan, my chief of staff, to Richmond, with 
a view to secure from the War Department certain aids to the proper organ- 
ization of the troops I was to command, I left Centreville on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary and reached Bowling dreen about the 5th. General Johnston, whom 
I had never seen before, welcomed me to his department with a cordiality and 
earnestness that made a deep impression on me at the time. As he informed 
me, General Buell’s army, fully 75,000 strong, was on the line of Bacon Creek, 
on the Louisville and Nashville railroad, about 40 miles from Bowling Green. 
General Grant had about 20,000 men in hand at or about Cairo, ready to 
move either upon Fort Henry or Fort Donelson. General Pope, having a 
force of not less than 30,000 men in Missouri, was menacing General Polk’s 
positions, including New Madrid, while General Halleck, exercising command 
over the whole of this force of 125,000 men of all anns, had his headquarters 
at St. Louis. 

On the other hand, General Johnston (as he stated, to my surprise) had 
an “ aggregate effective ” of not over 45,000 men of all arms, thus distributed : 
at Bowling Green, his headquarters, not over 14,000 ; at Ports Henry and 
Donelson, 5500; in the quarter of Clarksville, Tennessee, 8000; besides 17,000 
under General Polk, chiefly at Columbus, and for the most part imperfectly 
organized, badly armed and equipped. As may be seen from any map of the 
region, the chief part of this force occupied a defensive line facing north- 
wardly, the two salient extremities of which were Bowling Green, some 70 mUes 
by railway in advance of Nashville, and Columbus, about 110 miles west of 
Bowling Green. This line was penetrated, almost centrally, by the Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers, respectively, at points in Tennessee just south of 
the Kentucky line, twelve miles apart, at which Fort Henry had been estab- 
lished on the east bank of the Tennessee, and Fort Donelson on the west 
bank of the Cumberland, thus constituting the reenteiung angle of the line. 
These vital works General Johnston described as defective in more than one 
respect and unready, but said that he had sent his chief engineer to improve 
their effectiveness as far as possible. So unpromising was the situation and 
so different from what had been represented before I left Virginia, that my 
first impulse was to return at once ; but this idea was abandoned at the ear- 
nest request of General Johnston. However, after an inspection of the works 
at and around Bowling Green, I found that while strong against any direct 
attack, they could be readily turned on their right, and I so stated to General 
Johnston. His reply was, that in the event of a serious flank movement he 
must evacuate the position, having no relieving army to support it. In the 
face of tliis self-evident military proposition, I recommended the immediate 
evacuation of a position so salient as Bowling Green, that must fall from its 
own weight if turned, — leaving there only a cavalry force in observation, and 
concentrating at once all our available strength at Henry and Donelson, 
information having just reached us of the aggressive presence of General 
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Grant on the Tennessee River. That recommendation was not adopted, for 
the alleged reason that, in the event of a failure to defeat General Grant as 
proposed, our forces thus assembled might be caught and crushed between 
the armies of Grant and Buell, and that it would also expose to capture the 
large stock of military supplies collected so far in advance as Bowling Green 
and Clarksville, as well as at Nashville. In this decision sight was certainly 
lost of the facts that, having no pontoon-train, General Buell could not possi- 
bly throw his army across the Cumberland, between Donelson and Nashville, 
so as to prevent the Confederates from falling safely back behind Duck 
River, or retreating upon Nashville behind the Cumberland, as we would hold 
the interior or shorter lines. 

Fort Henry having fallen after an ineffective but gallant defense of twenty- 
four hours, immediately thereafter the railroad bridge across the Tennessee, 
about twelve miles southward of the smTendored fortress, was destroyed. The 
direct line of communication between om* forces eastward of that stream and 
those at Columbus having thus been broken, on the 7th of February I again 
urged as imperative the swift concentration of all our then available forces 
upon Donelson. General Johnston, however, asserting that Fort Donelson 
was not “ tenable,” would only support the position by directing the force at 
Clarksville to cross to the south side of the Tennessee River, and ordered 
immediate “preparations ” to bo made for the “ removal ” of the army at Bowl- 
ing Green, “to NashviUe, in rear of the Cumberland River.” ^ He also pre- 
scribed that, “from Nashville, should any further retrograde movement 
become necessary,” it should be “ made to Stevenson and thence according to 
circumstances.” He further declared that as “the possession of the Ten- 
nessee River by the enemy, resulting from the fall of Fort Henry, separated 
the army at Bowling Green from the one at Columbus,” henceforth the forces 
thus sundered must “act independently of each other until they can again 
be brought together.” 

Fort Henry fell on the 6th of February, but General Grant, failing to press 
the signal advantage thus gained, did not advance against Fort Donelson 
until the 12th, and then with but 15,000 men, having dispatched, at the same 
time, 6 regiments under General Lew Wallacje by water. The investment of 
the position was not completed, however, until early on the 13th of February, 
the Confederate commander having had a whole week for preparation. On 
the 6th of February the Confederate garrison at Fort Donelson embraced 
about 600 artillerists and 3 regiments of infantiy, or at most 2350 officers 
and men; to this force Heiman’s brigade and other troops, some 2500 men, 
were added that night, having been detached that morning from Fort 
Henry. Between the morning of the 7th of February and the investment of 
the position by the Federal army of 15,000 men, on the morning of the 13th, 
it was further increased from the troops on the east and north side of the 
Cumberland, under Brigadier-General Floyd, to whom the command of the 
defense was now intrusted, so as to be, in numbers, about equal to that of the 
enemy on the land side, until the latter was reenforced by General Wallace’s 

^ See p. 487, ^^Idfe of General A. 8, Johnston,” by W. P, Johnston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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division, nearly 10,000 strong, later in the afternoon of the 14th. By that 
time the evacuatioil of Bowling Green, determined upon, as I have said, on the 
7th, — and commenced on the 11th of February, — had been completed, the Con- 
federate rear-guard having marched out of the town at 3:30 p. M, on the 14th. 

Satisfied, as affairs stood, that Nashville and the Valley of the Cumberland 
could only be defended successfully at Donelson and by the crushing defeat 
of General Grant in that quarter, an end to which all other considerations 
were evidently of minor military importance, I had insisted, as I may repeat, 
upon that as the one evident exigent operation. That the resolution to give 
up Bowling Green and to begin such a movement as early as the 11th of Feb- 
ruary ought to have removed every possible objection on the part of General 
Johnston to going at once in person with fully ten tliousand of his Bowling 
Green army, 1 am very sure must be the ultimate professional lesson taught 
by the history of that most disastrous Confederate campaign ! Nothing were 
easier in the exigency than the transfer from Bowling Green to Donelson by 
the night of the 13th of February of ton thousand men, after General Johnston 
had decided that the immediate abandonment of Kentucky was an imjwrative 
necessity. | Thus, on the morning of the 14th, General Grant’s army of 15,000 
men could and should have been confronted with nearly if not quite 2.5,000 
men, who, promptly handled, must have so effectually beaten them adversary, 
taken at such disadvantage, before the advent of Lew Wallace that afternoon, 
as to have enhanced the victory for the Confederates by the immediate defeat 
of Wallace also. 

What happened from the policy adopted by the Confederate general in 
chief may bo briefly stated: Fort Donelson was suirendered at 2 a. m. on the 
16th of February, and with it 1 1 ,600 num. In the expressive words of Gen- 
eral Johnston’s teh^gram, which rt^ached me at Corinth, “We lost all.” And 
as in th(i business of war, as in all other material human affairs, “ the omis- 
sion to do that which is necessary seals a commission to a blank of dangers,” 
so was it now. The failure to employ opportunely all possible available 
resources against General Grant, and the consequent loss of Donelson, with 
its invaluable gamson, carried immediately in its train the irrevocable loss 
of Nashville also, with the early abandonment of Middle Tennessee. Another 
irrevocable consequence was the evacuation of Columbus, with incalculable 
moral detriments. And had the stroke consummated at Donelson been vigor- 
ously pressed to its proper military corollary, — Buell being left to look after the 
remains of Johnston’s anny, — General Grant’s victorious army of 25,000 men, 
with the resources of transportation at its disposal, might have been thrown 
within ten days, at latest, after the fall of Donelson, Tipon the l ear of General 
Polk’s forces at Columbus and their easy capture thus have been assured. 

Going no farther in the direction of Columbus than Jackson, in West Ten- 
nessee, fifty-seven miles north of Corinth, I there established my head- 
quarters, and called thither Colonel Jordan, my chief of staff, who had gone 
to Columbus direct from Virginia (with Captain D. B. Harris, my chief engi- 

4 - It is noteworthy that in the movement to Nashville from Bowling Green, Breckinridge’s division 
was marched twenty-seven miles one day. — G. T, B. 
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neer) to inspect the command. His report upon rejoining me about the 17th 
of February, and that of Captain Harris, regarding the exaggerated exten- 
sion of the lines, coupled with a faulty location, imperfect command of the 
river, and defective organization of the troops, confirmed my opinion that 
the place could not be evacuated too soon. Glenoral Polk, whom I also called 
to Jackson, I found possessed with a behef in the defensive capacity of the 
position and averse to its abandonment. However, upon my exposition of 
its saheiiey, and the ease with which its communications, both by railway 
and water, might be broken, he changed liis viiiws. As, meanwhile General 
Johnston had telegraph(Ml that I must do with respect to Columbus as my 
“judgment dictates”; and also, that “the separation of our armies is now 
complete ” ; and f urthei', as upon my report of the situation at Columbus the 
Confederate War D(ej)artment had consented, on the lOth of February Gen- 
eral Polk was directed to prepare to (evacuate the position without diday. 
It was only to lae held long (enough to remove its invaluable ordnance 
to the battei'ies erected or under construction at Island Number Ten 
and Madrid Bend, to New Madrid and to Port PUlow, upon which the 
ultimate defense of the Mississippi ltiv(^r must depend thereafter. The 
preparation of these works for the vital service hoped from them was now 
intrusted to Captain D. B. Harris, who subse(piently loft so brilliant a rec- 
ord as a cousummat(e engineer at Charleston and Savannah, Drewry’s Bluff 
and Petei'shurg. 

On the 25111 of Febiuary commenced the evacuation of a position the 
attemiit to hold which must have resulted in the loss by capture of the corps 
of at l(ia.st 1. ‘1,000 men thus isolated, or, on the other hand, if left intact or 
unassailed by the enemy, must have be(m rendered wholly unavailable in the 
formation of a Confederate array for the x'ecov(ay of what had been lately 
lost, — a corps without which no such army could have been possibly assem- 
bled at Corinth as (‘arly as the 1st of Aprfl, 1802. 

Because of a severe lirouchial affie(;ti(m contracted by exposure before leav- 
ing Bowling Green, I had not assuni'nl formal command of the military dis- 
trict assigned to me, though virtually directing all the movements within it, 
and arduously endeavoring to become acquainted with the chief points within 
its limits, — a course specially requested of mo by General Johnston through 
his adjutant-general, in the event that I should not feel “weU enough to 
assume command.” 

Meanwhile, threatened by Buell’s presence with a large army in front of 
Nashville, General Johnston, following the line of retreat (marked out as 
early as February 7th) to Stevenson, in north-easteni Alabama, had moved 
as far in that diretdion as Murfreesboro’, whore he assembled about 17,000 
men by the 23d of February, who were there subdivided into 3 divisions each 
of 2 brigades, with a “reserve” under Brigadier-General Breckinridge, and 
several cavalry n'giments unattached. 

As the system of the “ passiv(! defensive” hitlmrto pursued had only led 
us to disasbu, — th(i natural fruits, in fact, of the system, — encouraged by the 
latitude that was giv(3n me in General Johnston’s telegram of February 18th, 
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I resolved to exert myself to the utmost, despite all that was so unpromising, 
to secure the means for an aggressive campaign against the enemy, of whose 
early movement up the Tennessee there were already such indications that 
there should be no doubt as to its objective. 

But as General Johnston’s projected line of retrograde upon Stevenson 
must with each day’s march widen the distance between that army and the 
corps of General Polk, while General Grant, naturally flushed with his recent 
signal successes, would be left free at any moment to move up the Tennessee 
to Hamburg or, indeed, to Eastport, and thus, by seizing the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, effectually separate and virtually neutralize the two Con- 
federate armies, — my sole force left available for the protection of that 
important railway, exclusive of General Polk’s forces at Columbus and else- 
where, would be but 2500 men under Chalmers, in the quarter of luka, with 
3000 men recently arrived at Corinth from New Orleans, under Buggies. 

With a view to avoiding such a catastrophe as the enforced permanent 
separation of our two armies, I urged General Johnston, about the 22d of 
February, to abandon his line of march toward Stevenson, and to hasten to 
unite his army with such troops as I might be able to assemble, meanwhile, at 
the best point to cover the railroad center at Corinth together with Memphis, 
while holding Island Number Ten and Fort Pillow. This plan, of course, 
required more troops than our united armies would supply. Therefore, on the 
22d of February, I dispatchiid staff-offieers with a circular addressed to the 
governors of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Tennessee respecting the 
supreme urgency and import of the situation, in all its phases, and invoking 
their utmost exertions to send me, each of them, from 5000 to 10,000 men as 
well armed and equipped as possible, enrolled for 90 days, within which period, 
by timely, vigorous action, I trusted we might recover our losses, and assure 
the defense of the Mississippi River. J At the same time I appealed to Gen- 
eral Bragg for such troops as he could possibly spare temporarily in such an 
exigency, from Mobile and Pensacola; and to General Lovell for the like, aid 
from New Orleans. To General Van Dorn, represented to have an army 
twenty thousand strong in Arkansas, I likewise sent, on the 21st of February, 
a most pressing invitation to come in haste to our aid with as many men as 
possible, by way of New Madrid. To him I wrote (“O. E.,” VII., 900) : “ The 
fate of Missouri necessarily depends on the successful defense of Columbus 
and of Island Number Ten; hence we must, if j)Ossible, combine our opera- 
tions not only to defend those positions, but also to take the offensive as soon 
as practicable to recover some lost gi'OTmd.” 

General Johnston acceded to my views and request, though he did not 
put his troops in motion until the 28th of February, and although he 
regarded the projected attempt to unite his army with mine a “ hazardous 
experiment.” \ 

JJ See ‘‘Military Operations of General Beaure- those who are declaiming against me will be 
gard’’ (N. Y. : Harper & Brothers), I., 240-241. without an argument.” — “ Life of General A. S. 

\ “If I join this corps to the forces of Beaure- Johnston.” Letter dated Decatur, Alabama, March 
gard (I confess a hazardous experiment), then 18th, 1$ 62, p. 521.— G. T. B. 
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The evacuation of Columbus was successfully completed on the 2d of March, 
apparently without any suspicion on the part of our adversary in that quar- 
ter that such an operation had been going on, or without the least show of 
that vigilance and vigor that were to be apprehended from Iiitti after the 
series of most serious disasters for the Confederate arms which had character- 
ized the mouth of February, 1862. About seven thousand men were now 
placed at New Madrid, and in the quarter of Island Number Ten, under the 
command of General McCown, wliile the rest of General Polk’s force was with- 
drawn along the line of the Mobile and Ohio railroad as far south as Hum- 
boldt, and there held in observation, with a small detachment of infantry 
left at Union City, and some five hundrcid cavalry thrown well out toward 
Hickman, on the Mississippi below Columbus, and extending across to the 
Tennessee River in the quarter of Paris, to watch and report all material 
movements upon either river. 

Reliable information reached me that while General Pope was on his march 
on the Missouri side of the Mississippi, to strike at New Madrid, such was 
the urgency of the danger impending by way of the Tennessee River that it 
threatened the fatal hindrance of the conjunction of our forces, as already 
arranged about the 23d of February, in response to my dispatch through my 
aide-de-camp. Captain Ferguson. Growing profoundly apprehensive, on the 
2d of March I dispatched Captain Otey, an assistant adjutant-general on 
my staff, with a note to General Johnston which contained these words: 
“I send herewith inclosed a slip showing intended movements of the 
enemy, no doubt against the trooi)S in Western Tennessee. I think 
you ought to hiirry up your troops to Corinth by railroad, as soon as prac- 
ticable, for [t]here ☆ or thereabouts will be fought the great battle of this 
controversy.” 

I thus fixed upon Corinth as the Confederate base, because the recent 
movements of our enemy up the Tennessee could only be intelligently con- 
strued as having the Memphis and Charleston railroad primarily, and such 
a railway center as Corinth later, as their immediate objectives, j 

Evidently the word here,” as it appears in to foretell in January, 1 862, that a battle would be 
the original letter as it reached General John- fought at Shiloh Church,” General Johnston must 
ston, did not refer and could not possibly have also have foreseen at that moment that within the 
referred to Jackson, but to Corinth, as is shown next thirty days General Grant would strike and 
by the context of that letter and of others rel- capture the Confederate center at Forts Henry and 
ative to Corinth as the evident Federal objec- Donel son, with one-fourth of the entire force under 
tive. — G. T. B. General Johnston’s command at the time, as also 

^ To say, as has been done, with apparent serf- obtain the control of both the Tennessee and Cum- 
ousness, % Colonel W. P. Johnston [see p. 549 of berland rivers as far as navigable; thus forcing 
the present work], that his father sent ” me at any the immediate loss by abandonment of the Confed- 
time, with instructions to concentrate all avail- erates in turn of Bowling Green, Nashville, and Co- 
able forces near Corinth, — a movement previously lumbus; foreseen also that General Grant would 
begun,” — is a sheer invention that is twin-born straightway establish himself at so unfavorable a 
with the fable concerning General Johnston and base of operations as Pittsburg Landing rather 
themapuponwhichin January, 1862, it is alleged, than at Hamburg, Which was really about to be 
he pointed out a position which had been marked by made the Federal base of operations when the bat- 
the engineers Shiloh Church,” and said in effect: tie of Shiloh interrupted the movement. Under no 
‘^Here the great battle of the South-east will be other conditions could there have been a battle at 
fought” (^‘Life of General A. S. Johnston,” by Shiloh Church, a mere log-cabin, unmarked on any 
W. P. Johnston, pp. 488-490). Now, to be able map existing in January, 1862. — G. T.B. 
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On the 5th of March I formally as- 
sumed command of the district, retain- 
ing my headquarters for the time at 
Jackson as the most central point 
of observation and the junction of 
two railroads. General Bragg’s forces 
began to arrive at Corinth on the 6th, 
when they, with the other troops reach- 
ing there from other quarters, were 
organized as fast as possible into bri- 
gades and divisions. 

As a material part of the history of 
the campaign, I might hero dwell upon 
the perplexing, inexplicable lack of 
cordial cooperation, in many ways, in 
the essential work of organizing the 
Confederate army being assembled at 
Corinth, as efficiently and speedily as 
possible for the work ahead, that was 
manifested by the War Department at 
Richmond, but it must suffi(!e to say 
that a drawback was encountered from 


that quarter which served to delay us, while heli)ing to make the operation 
which we finally took in hand fall greatly short of its momentous aim. 

Five Federal divisions (reenforced a few days later) had reached Savannah, 
twelve miles below Pittsburg Landing, on the east bank of the Tennessee, 
by the 19th of Marcli. This force, aggregating some 49,000 men of all arms, 
was under the direct command of General C. F. Smith, and embraced the 
greater part of the army that had tinuraphed at Donelson. One division, 
without landing at Savannah, was dispatched, under General W. T. Sherman, 
to endeavor to land, and to roach and cut some trestle-work near Burnsville, 
on the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Effecting a landing, short, howev(>r, 
of Eastport, the intervening (iouutry was found so inundated as to be seem- 
ingly impracticable. So, this expedition, hardly characterized by a really 
vigorous effort to reach the railroad, was abortive — a result aided somewhat 
by the opportune presence on the ground of Brigadier-General Chalmers with 
a Confederate force of 2500 infantry. On his way upon this exx)edition. Gen- 
eral Sherman had wisely sent back fi'om Pittsburg Landing a recjnest that 
a Federal division should be dispatched at once to that j>oint, to j>revent the 
Confederate forces from occupying it and obstructing his return ; consequently 
Hurlbut’s division was sent thither, and it was found on its transi)orts at that 
point by Sherman on his return that far down the river on the IGth of March. 
Sherman, landing there his own division, made an apparently objectless short 
march into the interior and back on the 17th of March. Making his report the 
same day to General Grant, who had just i*eached Savannah, General Sherman 
stated that he was “ strongly impressed with the position ” of Pittsburg Land- 
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SLAVES LABOUING AT NIGHT ON THE CONFKDKUATK EAllTIlWOllItS AT OOUINTH. 


iiig, “foi' its land advantages and its stnit(^gie character. The ground itself 
admits of easy d<‘f(*nso by a STnall command, and yet affords admirable camping- 
ground for one Imndred thousand men.” Unquestionably, it was upon this 
report that Pittsburg, rather than Hamburg, was made the Federal base; for 
Hurlbut’s and Sherman’s diAusions were immediately ordered ashore to 
encamp upon a pi’escribed line, while, on the same day General Grant directed 
all the other troops at Savannah except one division to be immediately sent 
to the same point ; Wallace’s division l)eing left, however, at Crump’s Land- 
ing. About the position thus taken by the Federal army, there can hardly 
be two professional opinions. It gave their adversary an opportunity for an 
almost fatal counterstroke sireh as has rarely l)een afforded to the weaker of 
two belligerents in all the sinews and resources of war. A narrow cul de sac, 
formed by Snake Creek and Lick Creek, with the broad bank-full river form- 
ing its bottom, tactically as well as strategically it was a false position for an 
invading army, and I may add that, having been occupied, the exigent pre- 
caution, under the circumstances, of making a. place d'armes of it was whoUy 
overlooked, though it was barely twenty-three miles distant from Corinth, 
where, according to the Federal general’s reports of the period, a supposed 
Confederate army of from 50,000 to ()0,0(K) men were concentrated. 

Previously, or as early as the 3d of March, Pope, with about 19,000 “ present 
for duty,” had appeared before New Madrid, in Missouri, the essentially 
weak or most vulnerable point of our upper Mississippi defenses. Delaying 

^ Five divisions each of 2 brigades, 3 regiments of cavalry, a body of unattached troops, including 
some “regulars,” and 11 batteries of field-artillery. “Official Eecords,” VUI., 04.— G. T. B. 

VOI.. 1. 87 
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Ms attack, however, until the 12th, — until siege-guns could be brought 
up, — the works there were easily made so untenable that General McCown 
abandoned them and transferred Ms forces, at night, across the river to sup- 
port the heavy batteries at Madrid Bend and Island Number Ten. 

About the time Pittsburg Landing was made General Grant’s base, I had 
collected witMn easy marches of Corinth about 23,000 men of all arms of the 
service, independent of . the forces of General Polk, — giving, with his troops 
and including those at Forts Pillow and Madrid Bend, an aggregate of at 
most 44,000 men, of excellent personality but badly armed — particularly the 
cavalry, some of whom had no arms at all. The new forces, with the excep- 
tion of those from Mobile, Pensacola, and New Orleans, were raw and undis- 
ciplined. Made aware by the great number of transports! that were now 
plying up and down the Tennessee of the magnitude of the invasion that 
clearly threatened the seizure of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, the delay 
on the part of the Bowling Green forces filled both General Bragg and myself 
with great solicitude. MeanwhUe, on the 15th of March, General Johnston 
addressed me by telegraph : “ Have you had the south bank of the Hatchee 
examined near Bolivar f I recommend it to your attention. It has, besides 
the other advantages, that of being further from the enemy’s line,” — that 
is, Pittsburg Landing. As the essential point for us, however, was to 
strike a blow at General Grant so soon as General Johnston’s troops were 
united with mine, but before Buell’s junction with the exposed army at 
Pittsbui’g, I could see no possible advantage in the least increase of dis- 
tance from our real objective so soon as the advent of General Johnston’s 
troops should give us the power to undertake the offensive. Exposing these 
features of the situation, I again urged General Johnston to hurry his forces 
forward. 

On the 22d of March he reached Corinth with his staff, and I went down 
from Jackson to meet him. Proceeding at once to explain to Mm what 
resources had been collected and all that was known of the position and 
numbers of our adversary at Pittsburg, as also my views of the imperative 
necessity for an immediate movement against that adversary lest Buell’s 
forces should become a fatal factor in the campaign, to my surprise General 
Johnston, with much emotion, informed me that it was his purpose to turn 
over to me the command of the entire force being assembled at Corinth, and 
thereafter confine himself to the duties of department commander, with Ms 
headquarters either at Memphis or Holly Springs, in Mississippi. This course, 
as he explained, he felt called upon to take in order to restore confidence to 
the people and even the army, so gi-eatly impaired by reason of recent disas- 
ters. ThorougMy understanding and appreciating his motives (and about 
these and his words there could be no possible misinterpretation), I declined as 
altogether unnecessary the unselfish tender of the command, but agreed, after 
some further exchange of views touching the military situation, to draw up 
a plan for the organization of our forces, and, as second in command, to 
supervise the task of organization. 

4 Sixty-one of these transports were reported to have passed by a point known as Coffee. — G. T. B. 
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By the 27th of March the last of General Hardee’s corps reached the vicinity 
of Corinth, — about 8000 men, — while Crittenden’s division of 5000 men was 
halted at Burnsville and luka, eastward of Corinth. The order of organiza- 
tion, signed by General Johnston, was published on the 29th of March. Based 
on my notes, it had been drawn up by Colonel Jordan, and subdivided the 
armies of Kentucky and Mississippi, now united, into three army corps, 
with reserves of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, the corps under Major-Gen- 
erals Polk, Bragg, and Hardee respectively, and the reserve (two brigades) 
under Major-General G. B. Crittenden. On the 30th of March, Colonel 
MackaU having been promoted and assigned to the command of tlie river 
defenses at Madrid Bend, Colonel Jordan was formally announced as the 
adjutant-general of the “Army of the Mississippi,” and on the following day 
Brigadier-General Breckinridge was substituted for General Crittenden in the 
command of the reserve. 

So much longer time than I had anticipated had been taken in effecting 
the junction of the “ Central Army ” with mine, agreed upon as far back as 
the 23d of February, that we were scarcely as ready for assuming the offen- 
sive as I had hoped to be, at latest by the 1st of April. 

However, on the night of the 2d of April, after 10 o’clock, a dispatch from 
Brigadier-General Cheatham, in command at Bethel Station, twenty odd 
miles north of Corinth, reached me through General Polk, to the effect that 
he was being menaced by Gem^ral Lew Wallace’s division. Assuming that the 
enemy had divided his forces for an operation against the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad at Bethel, I thus indorsed the dispatch : “ Now is the moment to 
advance and strike the enemy at Pittsburg Landing.” Colonel Jordan 
was then asked to carry it at once to General Johnston, who, after reading 
both dispatch and indorsement, accompanied by Colonel Jordan, went 
to General Bragg’s quarters near by. That officer, already in bed, imme- 
diately agreed with my recommendation. General Johnston presented objec- 
tions in effect that our forces were not as yet ready for the movement, and 
that we could not move up our reserve in time. Colonel Jordan, however, 
was able to reassure him on these points by expressing my conviction that 
we were as ready now as we could hope to be for some time to come, whereas 
the union of Buell’s forces with Grant, which might be anticipated at an 
early day, would make any offensive operation on our side out of the ques- 
tion. Thereupon, General Johnston instructed Colonel Jordan to issue the 
orders for the movement. This was done in General Bragg’s bed-chamber, 
in a “ circular” to the three corps commanders directing them “ to hold their 
commands in hand, ready to advance upon the enemy in the morning by 
6 A. M., with 3 days’ cooked rations in haversacks, 100 rounds of ammunition 
for small arms, and 200 rounds for field-pieces. Carry 2 days’ cooked sub- 
sistence in wagons and 2 tents to the company.” These orders reached the 
hands of Generals Polk and Hardee by 1 : 30 A. m., and General Breckinridge 
was notified to the same effect by telegraph that night. 

As it had been agreed between General Johnston and myself, the day 
after his arrival at Corinth, that all orders relating to our operations in that 
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written, all the details were explained to and discussed by me with Gen- 
eral Johnston, who came early to my headquarters ; next, before 10 a. m., 
I explained to and instructed Generals Polk, Bragg, and Hardee, also, at 
my headquarters, in the presence of General Johnston and of one another, 
precisely what each of them had to do with their respective corps that 
day, and they were severally directed to put their corps in motion by the 
described roads in the direction of the enemy, by 12 meri<iian, without 
further order. 

Though the distance to be traversed was barely twenty-three miles, it was 
no easy matter to move an army of thirty odd thousand essentially raw troops, 
with their artillery, through so densely wooded a country as that intervening 
between Corinth and om- objective. Of the two narrow country roiuis that 
existed, the shorter was assigned to Bragg’s corps, because it was the one 
immediately contiguous to it ; while to Hardee’s corps was given the initiation 
of the movement, with the longest line of march as w('ll as the front line 
in the approaching onset, because it was made up of troops most hardened 
by long marches, and the best trained in field service. Polk’s corps 
followed Hardee’s necessarily, because there was nt> other w'ay for it,^ 


^ As for marohiiig upon Pittsburg in three sep- 
arate columns of corps, as would seem to be indi- 
cated in the cipher dispatch to Mr. Davis of the 
3d of April, the terrain to bo passed over made 
such a movement an absolute impossibility. And 
I must add, that another pretension set up by 
Colonel Johnston, supported by Mr. Davis, is flatly 
contradicted by the official reports of the corps 
commanders, which show that they entered battle 
exactly as prescribed in Special Orders, No. 8. 

Apropos of the allcg(^d missing dispatch of April 
4th, Mr. Davis has asseverated as recently as the 
spring of 1887, that it was in a different cipher 
from that of April 3d, which erroneously described 
the manner of march, not only in date and matter, 
but in the character of cipher used, being in a 
cipher that he had sent General Johnston specially 
for such a dispatch: a fatal statement in view of the 
fact that there is to be found (p. 3(15, Vol. X., Part 
II., “Official Records^’) this postscriptum to a letter 
from Mr. Davis to General Johnston, dated as late 
as March 2 6th, 18 02: 

“ I semi you [by Mr. Jack] a dictionary, of which I have 
the duplicates so that you may communicate with me by 
cliJher, telegrai»hic or written, as follows : First give the 
page by its number; second, the column by the letter L, 
M, or K, as it may be, in the left-hand, middle, or right- 
hand column ; third, the number of the word in the 
column, counting from the top. Thus, the word junc- 
tion would be designated by 146, L, 20.” 

That is, Mr. Davis sent him tfi© very diction- 
ary which supplied the cipher into which the 
original of General Johnston’s dispatch to Mr. 
Davis of April 3d was translated, by one of ray 
staff, for transmission, having been handed over 
to me for that purpose by General Johnston ; and 
a copy of the translation into that cipher is to be 
seen, in its due order of date, in my telegraph-book 
of the period. That Captain Jack reached Corinth 
before General Johnston advanced against Pitts- 
burg is stated, page 522 of Col. Johnston^s Life of 


his father, 0 !i which page, I may notice, is the very 
letter from Davis of the 2()th of March, but with 
the material po,stA(ri}ilutn omitted. After General 
Johnston’s death, the original of tln^ telegi’am of 
April 3d was found, but no record of another later 
one, which Mr. Davis claims to hav(^ received, 
basing that claim, manifestly, oidy on the fact that 
in his owm reply, dated A])ril r>t]i, Im had referred 
to a telegram “of yesterday,” which phiiidy could 
only Ixi that of April 3d, rec(dved, however, on 
the 4th, which he erron(‘Ously supposed to 1x^ of that 
date. That Mr. Davis’s t(d(‘gram was an answer 
to no other dispatch than that of the 3d of April 
is plain from the text of that answer, for it clearly 
echoes its language. For the chuir umhu’standing 
of this much-mooted matter, I give the «‘xaet cipher 
text of the dispatch of April 3d, as it reached Mr. 
Davis, as I insist, not until April 5th, and as it is 
of record in my official tolograrn-book in its regu- 
lar order of date as follows : 

“CoiUNTH, April 3d, 1862, 3 P. M. 
'‘To THE President, Richmond, Va. 

“General Buell 132. R. 5— 166 L 26—250. 
M 20 — 250 R g — 230 M 32—1 1 1 M 28 —Colum- 
bia 43 M 6— Clifton 252 M 6.— 218 M. 26. Mit- 
chell 32. R. 22— 124. R. 3>2.— 276 R 27—248 
M, 1 — 250 R. 0—59 R. 17 — 108— M. 20 — 
109. R.l 6 — 175 R 6 ed — 1 09 R. 1 8- 252. M 6 — 
174 L. 28 — 31 M. 10— 69.L. 1 2 — Pittsburg — 
84 M. 4 — 1 1 1 . M. 28 — Bethel — 1 56 M. 4 — 37 
M. 20—111. M. 28 Corinth — 210 M. 1 6 1 1 1 M. 
28 — Burnsville — 63 R. 25 — 2.52 R. 11 — 169. 
L 12 — Monterey — 1 74 . R. 1 1 — Pittsburg. Beau- 
regard, 221 R. 10 — 132 R. 5 — 56, M. 14 — 
Polk 150. M. 7 — Hardee, 48. M. 3— Bragg 213 
M. 6 — 276. M. 22. Breckinridge 210 M. 16 — 
126 M. 4 — 92. R. 18 — 32. M. 28 — Buell 44.M 
13 — 109 M. 6 — 146, L. 20 — (Signed) A. S. 
Johnston, General C. S. A.” 

The translated text, as given both by Mr. Davis 
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and next to Hardee’s troops those under Polk had been most seasoned, 
by marching. 

Although our troops were under arms at an early hour on the 3d of April, 
as prescribed in the “circular” order, it is a part of the history of the cam- 
paign that the commanders of the two leading corps not only failed to put 
their troops in motion at least as early as meridian on the 3d of Apiil, but 
did not move until so late in the afternoon as in effect to cause our army to 
reach the presence of its objective twenty-four hours later than there was 
every reason to expect, considering the shortness of the distance to be over- 
come. What led to this delay of the outset of the Second and Third corps 
has certainly never been explained in any official document which has yet 
seen the light. Their preparations necessary for such a movement were of 
the slightest, or only to cook five days’ rations, and to load a few wagons, for 
the amount of ammunition to be carried was no more than they had been 
directed some days previously to have and keep in possession of the troops. 
Moreover, Hardee’s corps (Polk’s also), “ with all detached brigades,” had been 
under orders of “readiness for a field movement” ever since the 1st of April 
(“Official Records,” Vol. X., Part II., p. 381). Be this as it may, Bi’agg’s corps 
did not quit the vicinage of Corinth until so late that afternoon that none of it 
reached Monterey, twelve miles away, until the next morning at 8:30, and 
one division (Withers’s) was not there until late on the 4th of April. Har- 
dee’s corps, though dilatory in quitting Corinth, would have easily reached its 
destination early enough on the second day’s march to hav(! been deployed on 
the same ground that it occupied on the night of the .'ith, twenty-four hours 
later, had not General Bragg interposed his authority to check its advance. 
The march on the 4th was unaccountably slow and confused, especially that of 
the Second Corps, in view of the numerous staff attached to the headquarters 
of each corps. The roads were extremely narrow and rendered excessively 
bad for artillery in some places by the rains, while the Second Corps was 
unused to marching; but all this hardly made it out of the power of that army 
to reach its objective by the night of April 4th, had there been a closer 
personal attention given to the movement during that day by those whose 
duty it was to execute Special Orders, No. 8. And the cost was an iiTeme- 
diable loss of twenty-four hours. Another misadventure, that might have 
brought us sore disaster, was a cavalry reconnoissance with two pieces of artil- 
lery pushed forward without aiithority on the 4th, from Bragg’s corps into 

and Colonel Jolniston, is in these words : Cor- In publishing it as found among his father^s 
INTH, April 3d, 1S62. General Buell in motion papers, the son presents this telegram as “eontain- 
30,000 strong, rapidly from Columbia by Clifton ing the plan of battle as General Johnston had 
to Bavannah. Mitchel behind him with 10,000. originally devised, but not as he had fought it; 
Confederate forces — 40,000 — ordered forward doubtless in deference to General Beauregard’s 
to offer battle near Pittsburg. Division from opinion in the matter, and for reasons which 
Bethel, main body from Corinth, reserve from seemed sufficient at the time.” On the other hand, 
Burnsville, converging to-morrow near Monterey Mr. Davis gives it not as a plan of battle, but merely 
on Pittsburg. Beauregard second in command, of the march from Corinth to the field, — while the 
Polk the left, Bragg the center, Hardee the right alleged missing dispatch of the 4th of April gave 
wing, Breckinridge the reserve. Hope engage- not only the plan of battle as devised, but as it 
ment before Buell can form junction. was fought up to the moment of General John- 

“ To THR President, Kiohmond.” ston’s death. — G. T. B. 
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collision with the enemy with such aggressiveness that it ought to have given 
the Federal general full notice that an offensive army was close behind it, and 
led to immediate preparation for our onset, including intrenchments. 

After the Third Corps had reached its assigned position, on the after- 
noon of the 5th of April, and the other corps were in supporting distance, 
including the reserve that had encountered a much more difficult road 
between Burnsville and Monterey than had been traversed by the other 
troops, naturally their commanders were called together at a point not two 
miles distant from Shiloh Church, — as it turned out, not far in the rear of 
Hardee’s line. 

Of course, it was recognized to be too late for an attack that day. More- 
over, it was reported that the First Corps was already nearly out of provisions, 
and that the ammunition train was still so far to the roar as to be unprom- 
ising. The loss of twenty-four hours, when every hour was precious because 
of the imminent danger of Buell’s conjunction, the maladroit manner in 
which our troops had been handled on the march, and the blunder of the 
noisy, offensive reconnoissance, coupled with these reports of corps com- 
manders, served to satisfy me that the purpose for which we had left Corinth 
had been essentially frustrated and should be abandoned as no longer fea- 
sible. The military essence of our projected operation was that it should be 
a surprise, whereas, now, I could not believe the enemy was still ignorant 
of our near presencic with an aggressive intention, and if now attacked would 
be found intrenched beyond the possibility of being beaten in assault by so 
raw and undisciplined an anny as ours was, however intrepid. Hence, an 
imperative prudence that included the necessity for preserving that army 
essentially intact for further operations forced me to advise against any 
attempt now to attack the enemy in position and to retrace oiur steps toward 
our base with the possible result of leading him to follow us away from his 
own and thus giving us a probable opening to the retrieval of the present 
lost opportunity. 

(xeneral Johnston listened heedfuUy to what I said, but answered that he 
hoped not only we should find our enemy still unready for a sudden onslaught, 
but that there was yet time for it before Buell could come up ; therefore, he 
should decide to adventure the enterprise as early after dawn the next day 
as possible, adding his opinion that now our troops were partly in line of 
battle it were “ better to make the venture.” The opinions of the corps com- 
manders, I may add, were neither asked nor given. That my views were 
based on sound military principles it seems to me could be readily deduced 
from what followed at the battle of Shiloh itself, were this the place for such 
a discussion. 

So soon as General Johnston|s decision was announced, the conference 
ended with the understanding on all sides that the battle should be ventured 
at dawn on the 6th of April, according to the manner already prescribed in 
Special Orders, No. 8, to which end every exertion should be made to place 
our troops in the best shape possible for the attack. No further conference 
was held that night by General Johnston with myself, or with the reserve 
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or corps commanders; nor did he issue any order at all concerning the 
impending battle. 

At the first flush of dawn on the 6th, the Confederate army was promptly 
formed in the three lines directed in Special Orders, No. 8, except that unto- 
wardly the left of Hardee’s corps, which, reenforced by Gladden’s division of 
Bragg’s corps, constituted the advance, did not rest on Owl Creek, as pre- 
scribed. Nine thousand and twenty-four men were in this line, deployed for 
battle, and fonned, as it were, a heavy skirmish fine thrown forward to 
embrace the whole Federal front. Five hundred yards rearward was Bragg’s 
corj)S (loss Gladden’s division), 10,731 men, exclusive of cavalry, in a line, as 
far as the nature of the ground admitted, of regiments massed in double col- 
umns at half distance — not deployed in line of battle, as some writers have 
stated, coupled with criticisms based thereon. General Polk’s corps of 9036 
men, exclusive of cavalry, came next, some 800 yards behind Bragg in a col- 
umn of brigades deployed in line of battle on the left of the Pittsburg road, 
each brigade having its own battery, and there was cavalry protecting the 
left of his line. The reserve, under Breckinridge, of 7062 men, exclusive of 
cavalry, marched in the rear of Bragg’s right or between the Pittsburg road 
and Lick Creek. The troops of the third line were to be thrown forward 
according to the exigencies of the battle. The total force thus sent for- 
ward against the Federal position numbered 40,335 rank and file, of all 
arms, including 4382 cavalry, more than half of whom were of no other 
military value except for observation or outpost sei'viee that did not involve 
skirmishing. [S<ie estimates, page 557.] 

On the other' harrd, the force to bo assailed occupied “a contirruous line 
frortr Lick Creek, on the [Federal] left, to Owl Creek, a branch of Snake 
Creek, on the [Federal] light, facing nearly south, arrd possibly a little west,” 
says General Grant. Tlum’ first lino, reaching from the bridge on Owl Creek 
to the Lick Creek ford, was held by the divisions of Generals Sherman 
and Prentiss ; throe of Sherman’s brigades holdirrg the Federal right, while 
the other (Stuart’s) was on the extreme left, with its left resting on Lick Creek. 
This division had from 16 to 18 guns, and also a cavalry support. Prentiss 
occupied the intervening space. These two divisions numbered at least seven- 
teen thousand men, exclusive of cavalry .\ 

About half a mile behind Sherman and Prentiss came McClernand’s divis- 
ion of 7028 effectives ; m'arer the river were the divisions of C. F. Smith, 
(under W. H. L. Wallace) and of Hurlbut, aggregating 16,000 men with 34 
guns. There was also a cavalry force including detachments from two “ regu- 
lar ” regiments. Thus the force encountered must have numbered forty thou- 
sand men, infantry and artillery, supported by sixty odd guns. The ground 
occupied was an undulating table-land embraced between Owl Creek and 
Lick Creek, that run nearly in the same general direction and are about four 
miles apart at their mouths. This area, rising in some places about one hun- 
dred fe«t above the low-water level of the river, was from three to five miles 

\ Proiitiss’s division is reported Official Records, Vol. X., Part I., 112) as numbering but 5463 
men preseAt for duty ” April 5th, but 2 regiments and a battery joined during the battle. — G. T, B, 
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broad. Interlaced by a network of ravines, which, near the river, are deep, 
with abrupt sides, the ground rises somewhat ri<ige-like in the quarter of 
Lick Creek, and recent rains had made all these depressions boggy and diffi- 
cult for the movement of artillery across them. A primitive forest, dense 
with undergrowth, spread over the whole space except a few scattered farm 
fields of from fifty 


to seventy-five acres. 
Pittsburg Landing, 
near the mouth of 
Snake Ci’eek, was 
about three miles 
from that of Lick 
Creek. The two roads 
from Coiinth, while 
crossing Lick Creek 
about a milo asunder, 
come together two 
miles from Pittsburg. 
A road from Pm’dy, 
crossing Owl Creek by 
a bridge near Sher- 
man’s right, gave one 
way to reach the field 
from Crump’s Land- 
ing, but the shortest 
road between the two 
landings was one near 
the river leading over 
a bridge across Snake 
Creek. 

As it has been de- 
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quarters that the Con- ’ 

federate attack on the fitli of April was of the nature of a surprise, it belongs 
to the history of the day’s operations to give here these words of a note from 
Oeueral Sherman to his chief, in the afternoon of the r)tli. The “ enemy is 
saucy, but got the worst of it yesterday. ... I do not apprehend any- 
thing like an attack upon our position.” General Grant thereupon ■wrote 
to his superior. General Halleck: “Our outposts have been attacked in con- 
siderable force. I immediately went up, but found all (piiet. ... I have 
scarcely the faintest idea of an attack upon us.” Moreover, at o’clock 
p. M., having visited the encampment of Colonel Amrnen near Savannah, 
General Grant informed that officer that water transportation w'ould be 
furnished for his brigade of Nelson’s division. Army of the Ohio, on the 
7th or 8th of April, or some time early in the week, and also that there 
would be “ no fight ” at Pittsburg, but at “ Corinth, where the rebels were 
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fortified.’’^ Further, even when leaving Savannah the next morning, General 
Grant scarcely at first can have believed that his army was being seriously 
attacked, for instead of dispatching to the field the whole of Nelson’s division 
by steamers, he ordered it to march thither by a wretched road, a march 
that occupied nearly the whole day. Aside, however, from such documen- 
tary evidence, or did none exist, the absence of all those ordinary precautions 
that habitually shield dn army in the field must forbid the historian from 
regarding it as other than one of the most surprising surprises ever achieved. 

About 5 A. M. the Confederate lines were set in motion. The first collision 
was in the quarter of Gladden’s brigade, on our right, and with a battalion 
of five compaTiies of the 21st Missouri of Prentiss’s division dispatched well 
to the front by General Prentiss, of his own motion, as early as 3 a. m. But 
for this incident, due solely to the intelligent, soldierly forethought of an 
officer not trained to the business of war, the whole Federal front would 
have been struck wholly unawares, for nowhere else had such prudence 
been shown. 

Exactly at 6 a. m. Prentiss’s whole division was under fire, and the battle 
of Shiloh began in earnest. 

As soon as the outburst of musketry and artillery gave notice that Hardee’s 
hue was engaged, General Johnston said that he should go to the front, 
leaving me in the general direction, as the exigencies of the battle might 
arise. J Then he rode forward with his personal staff and the (ihief engineer 
of the army. Colonel Gilmer, the only officer of the general staff in his suite, 
Colonel Jordan, remaining with me. At 7 : 30 a. m., by which time the battle 
was in full tide, as was evident from the play of artillery and the heavy, con- 
tinuous rattle of small arms, I ordered Generals Polk and Breckinridge to 
hasten forward, the first to the support of our now engaged left, and the latter 
in a like service affecting our right. Adjutant-General Jordan, whom I had 
early in the morning directed to impress personally on the corps commanders 
the value of fighting their artillery massed twelve guns at a point, was also 
now dispatched forward to overlook the field and urge on the attack con- 
tinuously at as many points as possible. 

Wlien our attack reached Sherman’s division, owing to the failm-e of 
Hardee to keep his left near Owl Creek as was intended, only the left bri- 
gade of that division on the Federal right was struck, leaving intact the other 
two to the left of om- left flank, which were swiftly formed by General 
Sherman on strong gi'ound with a small watercourse in his front. But the 
other stricken brigade was swept out of its encampment, scattered, and took 
no further part as an organization in the battle of either day. 

While Hardee’s left failed to touch the enemy’s right, on his own right 
there was left a vacant space between it and Lick Creek, to fill whuih Chal- 
mers’s brigade of Withers’s division, Bragg’s corps, was ordered up from the 
second line, with a battery ; and a hot, urgent conflict ensued in that quarter, 
in which General Johnston was present, after Chalmers had carried at least 

Diary of Col. Jacob Ammen, Official Records,” Vol. X., Part L, p. 331. 

j See report of Col. Thompson, A. D. C., p. 670, “Life of General A. S. Johnston,” by W. P. Johnston. 
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one encampment. In the same quarter of the field all of Withers’s division, 
including Gladden’s brigade, reenforced by Breckinridge’s whole reserve, soon 
became engaged, and Prentiss’s entire line, though fighting stoutly, was 
pressed back ia confusion. We early lost the services of the gallant 
Gladden, a man of soldierly aptitudes and experience, who, after a marked 
influence upon the issue in his quarter of the field, fell mortally wounded. 
His immediate successor. Colonel D. W. Adams, was also soon seriously 
disabled. Meantime, on our left (Federal right) Euggles’s division of Bragg’s 
corps was so strenuously pressing the two brigades of Sherman’s division, 
that at the moment McClernand’s division came up, Sherman was giving 
way with the loss of five or six guns. McClernand could not stay the retro- 
grade, and the Federal right was forced back to the line of the road from 
Purdy to Hamburg. There a foothold was gained on a thickly wooded 
ridge, with a ravine in front, from which two favorabl 5 ’- posted batteries 
were used with deadly effect for a time upon our assailing force, now com- 
posed of Euggles’s toee brigades reenforced by several of Polk’s. Here, 
again, the Federal line had to give way, with the loss of some guns. 

By 7:30 Hurlbut, sending Veatch’s brigade of his division to the help of 
Sherman and McClernand, had gone, in person with his two other brigades, to 
the support of Prentiss, and with him went 8 companies of cavalry and 3 
batteries. Prentiss’s division was met, however, in a somewhat fragmentary 
condition, but was rallied in the immediate rear of a line whi(0i Hurlbut 
formed along the edge of a field on favorable ground on the Hamburg road, 
southward of the position last taken up by McClernand. Meanwhile (9:30 
A. M.) I had advanced my headquarters to a point about a quai-ter of a mile in 
advance of the Shiloh Meeting Hotise, whence I dispatched my staff in all 
directions to gather reports of the progress of the battle mth its exigencies 
and needs on our side, as, also, in quest of stragglers, whose numbers had 
become dangerously large under the temptations of the abundant stores of 
food and other articles left in the abandoned Federal camps. In the work 
of cleaning these encampments of stragglers and dispatching them to the 
front, my cavalry escort was also effectively employed. 

As designated by Special Orders, No. 8, Hardee’s corps having developed the 
enemy’s position, Bragg’s troops first and then Polk’s on our loft and left 
center, Withers’s division of Bragg’s corps and Breckinridge’s reserves on the 
right, had been thrown forward to fill intervening gaps and to aid the 
onset. At all points from the right to the left, the opposing forces had been 
stoutly engaged on ground in rear of the line of McClornand’s encampment 
since 9 a. m., when W. H. L. Wallace had carried forward his division into 
action; a division that, trained by so thorough a soldier as General 0. F. 
Smith, had done most soldierly work at Donelson, and which Wallace now 
handled with marked vigor. Its influence seemed to stiffen the Federal 

JtAt the conference in the afternoon of April The best-disciplined troops do not fight well 
5th, I had said in support of my recommenda- on empty stomachs. And this is all the more 
tions to retire without attacking the enemy ; true of raw troops unaccustomed to the hardships 

Nature has claims that cannot be disregarded, of war.’' — G, T. B, 
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center and left center. Stuart, (‘ommanding one of Slierman’s brigades strongly 
posted on the extreme Federal left, also, had made so obstinate a stand that 
he was not forced from the position until three times his numbers, of Withers’s 
division, diverted from the main current of the attack, were brought to bear 
against liirn. For some time General Johnston was with that division, but he 
shifted to Bnx^kinridge’s division about 11 A. M., and remained closely in rear 
alternat(dy of either Bowen’s or Statham’s brigade until mortally wounded 
near tlie latter, a little after 2 v. m. He took post and remained on our 
extreme right, and at no time does it appear from the reports of sulDordi- 
nates in any other part of the field that, either personally or by his staff, 
General Johnston gave any orders or concerned himself with the general 
movements of our forces. In fact, engrossed as he soon became with the 
operations of two or tlmee brigades on the extreme right, it would have been 
out of his power to direcd our general operations, especially as he set no 
machinery in motion with whicli to gather information of what was being 
done elsewhere, or generally, by the Confederate army, in order to enable 
him to handle it intelligently from his position on the field. 

Learning about 1 r. m. that the Federal right (Sherman and McClernand) 
seemed about to give way, I ordered General Hardee to employ his cavalry 
(Wharton’s Texas Rangers) to turn their flank and cut off their retreat to the 
river, an operation not effected because a proper or sufficient d6tour to the 
left was not made; and the gallant Texans under a heavy fire became involved 
in ground impracticable for cavalry, and had to fall back. But Colonel Whar- 
ton soon afterward dismounted half of his regiment and, throwing it forward 
on foot, drove his adversary from the position. 

The falling back of Shennan’s and McGlernand’s troops under stress from 
several brigades of Hardee’s corps with a part of Ruggles’s division of Bragg’s, 
aided by some of Polk’s troops, left Wallace (W. H. L.) on the advanced Fed- 
eral right, where, with Hurlbut and Prentiss on his left, in a strong, sheltered 
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position, 'vrell backed by artillery, and held with great resolution, they 
repulsed a series of uncombined assaults made against them. Here General 
Bragg was directing operations in person; and it was here that, after Hindman 
had suffered severely in several ineffectual efforts, Gibson’s brigade of Bragg’s 
own corps was employed in four unavailing assaults, when finding himself 
imable to carry the position, General Bragg, as he reports, desisted from any 
further attempt, leaving that part of the field in charge of a staff-officer with 
authority to act in his name, and going farther to the I’ight to find that 
General Johnston was dead. However, having previously learned, from his 
aide-de-camp, Colonel Urquhart, that Adjutant-General Jordan was near by, he 
requested that officer, throixgh Colonel Ur<][uhart, to collect and employ some 
of our troops to turn the loft of the position that obstructed his advance 
toward the river, as just described. Upon that service Colonel Jordan, in a 
few moments, employed Stathum’s brigade, which was fortunately found near 
by, resting at ordered arms, General Breckinridge, to whom the order was 
given, being with it at the timci. This happened, bo it noted, at 2:30 p. M., 
or about the momxmt that Gemsral Johnston was bleeding to death in the 
covert of a deep ravine a very short distance from Statham’s brigade, in the 
immediate rear of which it was that his wound had been inflicted. | 

General Breckinridge quickly Ixecamo (mgagxnl with the enemy in his front, 
covered by a thick underbrush that edge<l an ojien field over which the Con- 
federate advancic was made. Tlie conflict was sharp for a few moments, but 
the Federals had to give way. t About, this tim<», under my orders, Cheatham 
came up with his Second Brigade on the left of Br<ickinridg(i. Moreover, a 
few moments labu-, or as early as 3 p. m., Witlnn's, of Bragg’s corps, having 
found that his adversary (Stuart’s brigade) which had so long occupied him on 
the extreme right had disappeared toward Pittsburg Landing, and having 
moved across the intervening ravines and ridges with his division to where the 
sound of artillery and musketry showed the main battle was now raging, — was 
brought opportunely into cooperation with Cheatham’s and Breckinridge’s 
operations directly upon Hurlbut’s left flank — a movement which Hurlbut 
resisted stoutly until, justly apprehensive of being cut off, h(3 fell back, after 
4 p. M., upon Pittsburg Landing.\ This left Prentiss’s left flank exposed; 
Wallace, whose unflinching handling of his division had done so much to keep 
the Federal army from being driven to the river-side by midday, now also, to 

4 . General Johnston was not wounded wliile that event, there was in effect a lull in the 
leading a charge, as has been so frequently operations on the Confederate right of which Gen- 
asserted, but while several hundred yards in the oral Johnston had hitherto been tlnj soul — a lull 
rear of Statham^s brigade after it had made a of an hour ; whereas it is manifest there cannot 
successful advance, and during the absence of have been a cessation of the operations of 
Governor Harris of his staff, whom he had dis- General Breckinridge^s troops for more than 
patched to Colonel Statham, some two hundred fifteen minutes at most, — the only troops whom 
yards distant, with orders to charge and take a General Johnston had been directing in any way 
Federal battery on his left. (See letter of Isham since 11 a. m. — G. T. B. 

G. Harris, April 1 3th, 1 87(1, p. 537, Vol. I. “The \ This saved him from sharing the fate of Pren- 
Military Operations of General Beaur 0 gar<l.”) — tiss, for the strength of tln^ (Confederate force that 
G. T. B. had now been brought to bear upon the remains of 

i Colonel W. P. Johnston has sought to make it Wallace’s, Hurlhut’s, and Prentiss’s divisions was 
appear that immediately upon the death of his sufficient to assure their environment and cap- 
fltther [see page 505], and in consequence of ture,— G. T. B. 
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avoid being snrrotinded, gave orders for it to retire, and soon fell morttdly 
wounded ; but a part of his division remained with Prentiss. 

Sometime previously I had ordered Q-eneral Hardee to gather all the forces 
he could and press the enemy on our own left. Stragglere that had been 
collected by Colonels Brent and Chisolm and others of my staff, were also sent 
forward ertemporized into battalions, and Colonel Marshall J. Smith with the 
New Orleans Crescent Eegiment was added, with orders to “ Drive the enemy 
into the Tennessee.” 

Meantime, or shortly aftf3r 3 p. M., Oovernor Harris and Captain Wiekliffe, 
both of General Johnston’s staff, had reached me with information of his 
death. Staff-officers wore immediately dispatched to acquaint the corps coni- 
manders of this deplorable casualty, with a caution, however, against other- 
wise promtilgating the faat. They were also urged to push the battle with 
renewed vigor and, if possible, to force a speedy close, to which end my staff 
were energetically employed in pushing up the stragglers or regiments or 
parts of regiments that had become casually separated from their organiza- 
tions because of the nature of the battle-field. 

As I have said, by five o’clock the whole Federal army except Prentiss’s 
division, with a part of Wallace’s, had receded to the river-bank, and the indom- 
itable force which under Prentiss still contested the field was being environed 
on its left by brigad(3s from the divisions of Breckinridge, Cheatham, and 
Withers in that qxiarter. It remains to be said that Prentiss was e<iually 
encompassed on the other flank by a part of Ruggles’s division, together 
with some of General Polk’s corjxs. Thus surrounded on all sides, that 
officer, whose division had been the first to come into collision with us that 
morning, stoutly keeixing the field to the last, was now forced to surrender in 
person, just after 5:30 p. M., with some 2200 officers and men. 

We bad now had more than eleven hours of continuous fighting, fighting 
without food except that hastily snatched up in the abandoned Federal 
encampments. In the meantime Colonel J. I). Webster, the Federal chief of 
staff, had xnassed his reserve artillexy, some sixty guns, on a ridge about 
three hundred yards in advance of the landing which commanded all the 
approaches thereto from the landward, with a deep ravine on the side facing 
the Confederates. Moreover, much of the ground in front of this position 
was swept by the guns of the steamers Lexington and Tyler, properly posted 
for that juirpose. Near by had gathered the remnants of Wallace’s, Huiibut’s, 
and McClernand’s divisions, from which gunners had been taken to man the 
artillery. At this critical instant. Colonel Ammen’s brigade of Nelson’s divi- 
sion of Buell’s army was brought across the Tennessee and placed as a support, 
on the ridge, in a position selected by General BueU himself, just at the 
instant that the Confederates attempted to storm this last foothold to which 
they had finally di-iven their adversary after eleven hours of unceasing battle. 

This was the situation at 6 p. m., and that the Confederate troops were 
not in a condition to carry such a position as that which confronted them 
at that late hour becomes clearly apparent from the official reports. After 
the capture of General Prentiss no serious effort was made to press the 
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victory by the corps commanders. In fact the troops had got out of the 
hands either of corps, divisional, or brigade commanders, and for the most 
part, moreover, at the front, were out of ammunition. Several most gallant 
uncombined efforts (notably by Chalmers) were made to reach and carry the 
Federal battery, but in every instance the effort failed. 

Comprehending the situation as it was, at six p. M. I dispatched staff-offi- 
cers with orders to cease hostilities, withdraw the troops from under fire of 
the Federal gun-boats, and to sleep on their arms. However, before the 
order was received many of the regiments had already been withdrawn out 
of action, and really the attack had practically ceased at every points 

My headquarters for the night were established at the Shiloh Meeting 
House, in the tent that General Sherman had occupied. There several of 
the corps and division commanders called for orders, and all evinced and 
expressed much satisfaction with the results, while no one was heard to 
express or suggest that more might have been achieved had the battle 
been prolonged. All seemed to believe that our troops had accomplished 
as much as could have been hoped for. 

Of the second day’s battle my sketch shall bo very brief. It began with 
daylight, and this time Buell’s army was the attacking force. 

Our widely scattered forces, which it had been impossible to organize in the 
night after the late hour at which they were drawn out of action, were gath- 
ered in hand for the exigency as quickly as possible. Generals Bragg, Hardee, 
and Breckinridge burned to their assigned positions, — Hardee now to the 
extreme right, where were Chalmers’s and Jackson’s brigades of Bragg’s corps; 
General Bragg to the left, where were assembled brigades and fragments of 
his own troops, as also of Clark’s division, Polk’s corps, with Trabiie’s brigade 
of Kentuckians ; Breckinridge was on the left of Hardee. This left a vacant 
space to be occupied by General Polk, who during the night had gone with 
Cheatham’s division back nearly to Hardee’s i>osition on the night of the 
5th of April. But just at the critical time, to my great pleasure. General 
Polk came upon the field with that essential division. 

By 7 p. M. the night before, all of Nelson’s division had been thrown across 
the Tennessee, and during the night had been put in position between General 
Grant’s disarrayed forces and our own ; Crittenden’s division, canied from 
Savannah by water and disembarked at midnight, was forced through the 
mob of demoralized soldiers that thronged the river-side and estaldished half 
a mile in advance, to the loft of Nelson. Lew Wallace’s division of General 
Grant’s army also had found its way after dark on the Gth across Snake 
Creek from Crumi»’s Landing to the point near the bridge where General Sher- 
man had rallied the remains of two of his brigades. Rousseau reached the 
field by water, at daylight, while two other brigades of the same division 

Colonel William Preston Johnston has in position, a statement that flies in the face of 
effect asserted [see page 567] that my order to all the reports of the division, brigade, and regi- 
retire out of action prevented a concentrated mental commanders hut one (Withers), as may 
organized operation on the part of the corps be readily seen from the official documentary his- 
oommanders about to be launched at the Federal tory of the battle. — G, T. B, 
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(M(tCook’s) were close at hand. Thus, at IIk^ instant when the battle was 
opened we liad to face at least 23,000 fresh troops, inchidiug 3 battalions 
of regulars, with at least 48 j)ioces of artillery. J On the Confederate 
side there was not a man who had not taken part in the battle of the day 
before. The casualti(« of that day had not been under 0500 officers and 
men, independent of stragglers; consequently not more than 20,000 infan- 
try could be mustered that morning. The Army of the Ohio in General 
Buell’s hands had been made exceptionally well-trained soldiers for that 
early period of the war. 

The extreme Federal right was occupied by General Lew Wallace’s division, 
while the space intervening l)etween it and Rousseau’s brigade was filled 
with from 5000 to 7000 men gathered during the night and in the early morn- 
ing from General Grant’s broktm organizations. 

Af ter exchanging some shots with ForresCs cavalrj'^. Nelson’s division was 
confronted with a compo.site force embracing Chalmers’s brigade, Moore’s 
Texas Regiment, with otlier i)arts of Withers’s division, also the Crescent 
Regiment of New Orleans and the 2r)th Alabama, supported by well-posted 
batteries, and so stoutly was Nelson received that his division had to recede 
somewhat. Advancing again, however, about 8 o’clock, now reenforced by 
Hazen’s brigade, it was our turn to retire with the loss of a battery. But 
rallying and taking the offensive, somewhat reenforced, the Confederates were 

f General Lew Wallace’s division numbered “5000 men of all anns,” with 12 guns ; Nelson’s divi- 
sion, “4541 strong,” officers and men, with 18 guns. The strength of Crittenden’s division may be 
estimated at 6750, rank and file, and Rousseau’s brigade of McCook’s division at 2260.— G. T. B. 
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able to recover their lost ground and guns, inflicting a sharp loss on Hazen’s 
brigade, that narrowly escaped capture. Ainmen’s brigade was also seriously 
pressed and must have been turned but for the opportune arrival and effec- 
tive use of Terrill’s regular batteiy of McCook’s division. 

In the meantime Crittenden’s division became involved in the battle, but 
was successfully kept at bay for several hours by the forces under Hardee 
and Breckinridge, until it was reenforced by two brigades of McCook’s division 
which had been added to the attacking force on the field, after the battle had 
been joined, the force of fresh troops being thus increased by at least five 
thousand men. ^ Our troops were being forced to recede, but slowly ; it was 
not, however, until we were satisfied that wo had now to deal with at least 
three of Buell’s divisions as well as with General Lew Wallace’s, that I deter- 
mined to yield the field in the face of so manifestly profitless a combat. 

By 1 o’clock General Bragg’s forces on our left, necessarily weakened by the 
withdrawal of a part of his troops to reenforce our right and center, had 
become so seriously pressed that he called for aid. Some remnants of Loui- 
siana, Alabama, and Tennessee regiments were gathered up and sent forward 
to support him as best they might, and I went with them personally. Gen- 
eral Bragg, now taking the offensiv(', pressed his adversary back. This was 
about 2 P. M. My headquarters were still at Hhiloh Church. 

The odds of fresh troops alone wt^re now too great to justify the prolonga- 
tion of the conflict. So, directing Adjutant-GeiKU’al Jordan to select at once 
a pi’oper position in our nciar rear, and there establish a covering force includ- 
ing artillery, I dispatched my staff with directions to the several corps com- 
manders to prepare to retreat from the field, first making a show, however, 
at different points of resuming th(! offensive. These orders were executed, I 
may say, with no small skill, and the Confederate army began to retire at 
2:30 p. M. without apparently the least perception on the part of th(i enemy 
that such a movement was going on. There was no fluriy, no haste shown by 
officers or men; the spirit of all was admii'aVile. Stragglers dropped into line; 
the caissons of the batteries were loaded up with rifles ; and when the last of 
our troops had passed to the rear of the covering force, from the elevated 
ground it occupied and which commanded a wide view, not a Federal regiment 
or even a detachment of cavalry was anywhere to bo seen as early as 4 p. m. 

General Breckinridge, with the rear-guard, bivouacked that night not more 
than two miles from Shiloh. He withdrew three miles farther on the 8th, 
and there remained for several days without being menaced. 

Our loss in the two days was heavy, reac'hiug 10,699. [See page 539.] 

The field was left in the hands of our adversary, as also some captured 
gtms, which were not taken away for want of horses, but in exchange we car- 
ried off at least 30 pieces of his artillery with 26 stands of colors and 
nearly 3000 prisoners of war, also a material acquisition of small arms and 
accouterments which our men had obtained on Sunday instead of their 
inferior weapons. 

JThe fresh Federal troops now engaged aggregated at least 25,000 rank and /ile, further increased, 
about 1 o^elock, by Wagner^s brigade of Wood^s division, say 2500 strong. — G. T. B. 
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NOTES OF A CONFEDERATE STAFF-OFFICER AT SHILOH. 


BY THOMAS JORDAN, BRIGADIER-GENERAL (AT SHILOH, ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE 

CONFEDERATE ARMY). 



A OONrSDCKATC PRIVATE OF THE WEST, 
FROM A TINTYPE. 


^ FTER 10 o’clock at night, on the 2d of April, 1862, 
while in my office as adjutant-general of the Con- 
federate army assembled at Corinth, a telegram was 
brought to me from General Cheatham, command- 
ing an outpost on our left flank at Bethel, on the 
Mobile and Ohio railway, some twenty odd miles 
northward of Corinth. General Cheatham had ad- 
dressed it to General Polk, his corps commander, 
informing h im that a Federal division, under Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace, had been manoeuvring in his 
proximity during the day. General Polk had in 
due course sent the message to General Beauregard, 
from whom it came to mo with his indorsement, 
addressed to General A. S. Johnston, in substance : “Now is the time to 
advanije upon Pittsburg Landing.” And below were these words, in elfect, 
if not literally: “Colonel Jordan had better carry this in person to General 
Johnston and explain the military situation. — G. T. B.” 

At the time Colonel Jacob Q’hompson, formerly Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States, was in my office. I read the telegram aloud to him and 
immediately thereafter proceeded to General Johnston’s quarters, nearly a 
quarter of a mile distant, where I found the general smTounded by his per- 
sonal staff, in the room which the latter habitually occupied. I handed him 
the open dispatch and the indorsements, which he read without comment. Ho 
then asked me several (luestions about matters irrelevant to the dispatch or 
what might naturally grow otit of it, and rose, saying that he would cross the 
street to see General Bragg. I asked if I should accompany him. “ Certainly,” 
was his answer. We found that General Bragg had already gone to bed, but he 
received us in dishabille, General Johnston handing him the dispatch at once, 
without remark. Bragg, having read it, immediately expressed his agreement 
with Beauregard’s advisement. General Johnston thereupon very clearly 
stated strongly some objections, chiefly to the effect that as yet our troops were 
too raw and incompletely equipped for an offensive enterprise, such as an 
attack upon the Federal army in a position of their own choosing, and also that 
he did not see from what quarter a proper reserve could be assembled in time. 

As General Beauregard had discussed with me repeatedly within a week 
the details of such an offensive operation in all its features, and the neces- 
sity for it before the Federal army was itself ready to take the offensive, I 
was able to answer satisfactorily the objections raised by General Johnston, 
including the supposed difficulty about a reserve — for which use I pointed 
out that the Confederate forces posted under General Breckinridge at several 
points along the line of the Memphis and Charleston railroad, to the east- 
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ward of Corinth, could be quickly concentrated at Burnsville, and be moved 
thence direct to Monterey, and there effect a junction with our main force. 
General Johnston at last assented to the undertaking. Thereupon I turned 
to a table in General Bragg’s chamber, and wrote a circular order to the three 
corps commanders, Major-Generals Polk, Bragg, and Hardee, directing that 
each should hold his corps under arms by 6 a. m., on the 3d of April, ready 
to march, with one hundred rounds of ammunition ; three days’ cooked pro- 
visions per man in their haversacks, with two more to be transported in 
wagons. This circular also prescribed the ammunition for the artillery, and 
the number of tents each company should be provided with ; all of which 
was approved by General Johnston when I read the rough draught of it. 
Afterward the copies were made by an aide-de-camp on the staff of General 
Bragg. 

These orders were dehvered to Generals Polk and Hardee by 1:40 a. m., as 
shown by their receipts, which I required to be taken. The orders to Gen- 
eral Breckinridge were given by telegraph, he having been called by me to 
the military telegraph office nearest his headquarters to receive them and to 
answer queries regarding his command. J Thus did it happen that the Con- 
federate army was brought to undertake the offensive at, Pittsburg Landing. 


II. 

Upon quitting General Bragg’s quarters I proceeded immediately to the 
tent of Colonel A. R. Chisolm, aide-de-camp to General Beauregard, sepa- 
rated from my office by some thirty or forty yards, roused him from sleep, 
and asked him to inform the general at daylight that the order to advance 
at midday had been issued. 

Soon after sunrise I was called to the quarters of General Beauregard, 
whom I found with the notes of the plan of operations and ordera of engage- 
ment. These, I may add, had just been copied by Colonel Chisolm from 
the backs of telegrams and envelopes upon which the general had made them 
during the night while in bed. Taking these notes and the general’s sketch- 
map of the roads leading from all surrounding quarters to Monterey and 
thence to Pittsburg Landing, I returned to my office and began to draw up 
the order for the battle (Special Orders, No. 8), which will be found in the 
“Official Records,” X., 392-395.3^ 

Called to my breakfast before the order could be framed, I met General 
Johnston en route for General Beauregard’s quarters, where I said I would 
meet him as quickly as possible, and where I soon joined him. General 
Beauregard was explaining the details as to the roads by which the several 
corps would have to move through the somewhat difficult, heavily wooded 
country, both before and after leaving Monterey ; and to make this clear, as 

i As I find from a paper officially signed by me leon’s order for the battle of Waterloo, and, in 
April 2l8t, 1802, this reserve consisted of 6436 attention to ante-battle details, took those of 
rank and file effectives. Official Records,^’ Series such soldiers as Napoleon and Soult for model — a 
I., Vol. X., p..396,) — T. J. fact which I here mention because the ante-Shiloh 

As I framed this order, I had before me Napo- order has been hypercriticised.— T. J, 
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I had from General Beauregard the only sketch extant, General Beauregard 
drew a rough sketch on his camp-table top. Meanwhile, General Breigg 
and afterward Generals Polk and Hardee had joined the conference. As I 
remarked that it would take me some time to formulate the order and issue 
all the requisite copies. General Beauregard explained orally to the three- 
generals their routes of march for the first day, so that they might not wait 
for receipt of the written orders, which would be in all proper hands before 
night. Accordingly, these explanations were carefully made, and the corps 
commanders went away with distinct instructions to begin the movement at 
midday, as prescribed in the written orders subsequently issued. Pursuant 
to the terms of the circular order which I had written and issued from 
General Bragg’s headquarters the night before, the troops were brought under 
arms before noon, by which time the streets and all approaches to the rail- 
way station, as well as the roads leading from Corinth, were densely packed 
with troops, wagons, and field-batteries ready for the march. But no move- 
ment was made; General Polk’s corps in some way blocked the line of 
march, — as was reported to General Beauregard at a late hour in the after- 
noon by General Hardee in person. Thereupon, an aide-de-camp was sent to 
General Polk, who, to the surprise of all, explained that he had kept his 
corps at a stand awaiting the written order. Thus it was so late before the 
movement actually began, that, coupled with the really inexplicable tardiness 
with which Bragg’s corps was moved, it caused the arrival of the Confederate 
army in the near presence of their adversary twenty-four hours later than 
was intended, as, by reason of this tardiness, it was not until the late after- 
noon of the 5th of April that the head of the Confederate column reached a 
point within less than two miles of the Federal lines, instead of on the 4th, in 
which case the battle would have been fought with General Grant alone, or 
without the material and moral help derived from the advent of Buell on the 
field, as happened on the night of April 6th and morning of the 7th. 

III. 

Geneeal Beaueegakd with his statf left Corinth the afternoon of the 4th of 
April, and reaching Monteioy, twelve miles distant, found the Confederate corps 
massed in that quarter. He was hardly encouraged, however, by the man- 
ner in which they had been handled to that stage in the operation. General 
Johnston and his staff were already at the same point, in occupation of a house 
at whi(!h wo dismounted just as some cavalry brought from the front a sol- 
dierly young Federal volunt(>er officer, Major Le Roy Crockett, of the 72d Ohio, 
who had been captured a few hours before in a sharp skirmish in close prox- 
imity to the Federal lines, brought on by a Confederate reeonnoitering force 
pressed most indiscreetly from General Bragg’s corps almost upon the Federal 
front line. As this officer rode beside his captors through the mass of Con- 
federate infantry and batteries, and his eyes rested intelligently on the war- 
like spectacle, he exclaimed, “ This means a battle ” ; and he involuntarily 
added, “ They don’t expect anything of this kind back yonder.” He was taken 
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in charge by myself, and, assisted by Major Giilmer, chief engineer on the 
staff, I interrogated him with the least possible semblance of so doing, with 
the result of satisfying me, as I reported to Generals Johnston and Beaure^ 
gard, that we should have no earth-works to encounter, and an enemy wholly 
unaware of what was so near at hand. 


IV. 

It has more than once been represented with pencil, as well as with pen, 
that there was a somewhat dramatic conference of the Confederate generals 
around the camp-fire the night before the battle of the 6th of April. The 
simple fact is this : Hardee, whose corps was to be in the advance in the 
attack, having reached a point known to be somewhat less than two miles 
from our adversary, was halted and deployed in line qjf battle across the 
Pittsburg road to await the arrival and formation in his rear of the rest of 
the army as prescribed in the battle order. As this was not effected until 
after 3 o’clock, it was too late to make the attack that day. Asa matter of 
course in such a contingency, the corps commanders were called to meet Gen- 
erals Johnston and Beauregard, who, having gone from Monterey together 
with the general staff and their respective personal staffs, had taken a position, 
dismounted, on the Pittsburg road, somewhat to the rear of Hardee’s corps. 
The meeting took place about 4 o’clock. General Polk now reported that 
his men were almost destitute of provisions, having either already consumed 
or thrown them away. General Bragg reported that his own mcm had been 
more provident, and therefore could spare enough for the emergency. Deeply 
dissatisfied with the inexplicalJe manner in which both Bmgg’s and Polk’s 
corps had been delayed, both before reacliing and after leaving Monterey, as 
well as by, the injudicious manner in which a reconuoissance had been made 
with such aggressiveness and use of artillery as ought to have apprised any 
sharp-sighted enemy that an offensive army was not far distant. General 
Beauregard — though it had been upon his urgent instance that the advance 
had been made — did not hesitate to say that, inasmuch as it was scarcely 
possible for the enemy to be unaware of our presencfi and purpose, should wo 
attack next morning we would find the Federals ready for us intrenched 
to the eyes ; whereas the whole sm'cess of the movement had depended on 
our ability to assail our enemy unexpectedly. Therefore he advised the 
return of the Confederate army to Corinth, as it assuredly was not in a 
condition to attack an army superior in numbers and behind the intreuch- 
ments that would now be thrown up in expectation of our approach. 

General Johnston listened attentively to what General Beauregard said, 
and at length replied in substance that he recognized its weight ; neverthe- 
less, as he hoped the enemy was not suspecting our proximity, he felt bound, 
as he had put the army in motion for a battle, to venture the hazard. Where- 
upon the officers rapidly dispersed to their respective commands for that 
venture. As I have seen it intimated, among others by General Bragg, that 
this conference was a mere casual or “ partly accidental meeting of general 
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A UNION BATTERY TAKEN BY SURPKISE. (SEE PAGE 001.) 

officers,” it may not be amiss to recall that such a conference was the inevi- 
table consequence of the arrival of the Confederate army at the point from 
which it was to spring upon the enemy, as it were from an ambush. Naturally, 
moreover, by a conference with their corps commanders, Johnston and Beau- 
regard could best ascertain the condition of all the troops and determine the 
best course to be pursued. It was after the reports thus made with the 
mutual blame of each other of two of the corps commanders for the delay, 
that Beauregard, confirmed in his apprehension that the campaign had mis- 
carried, urged that its objective should be given up, — much as Wellington 
once, in Spain, after taking the field to attack Masseua, finding the latter 
more strongly posted and prepared than he had been misled to believe, 
had not hesitated to retire without fighting. The course of events demon- 
strated the correctness of Beauregard’s judgment. 


V. 

That night, soon after supper, an aide-de-camp from General Johnston 
informed me of the general’s desire to see me, and guided me to where he was 
bivouacking in the open air. I was wanted to issue the order for the imme- 
diate transfer of Maney’s regiment of Tennessee infantry from a brigade in 
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Bragg’s corps to a certain brigade in Polk’s corj>8, of which Colonel Maney 
would have the command as senior officer, which order I wrote, in the 
absence of any table or other convenience, outstretched upon General John- 
ston’s blankets, which were spread at the foot of a tree. After this was done, 
and the order dispatched by a special courier so that the transfer might be 
made in time to place Colonel Maney at the head of the brigade in the com- 
ing battle, something led us to talk of the Pacific Coast, in which quarter I 
had served eight years. Having been at Washington during the momentous 
winter of 1860-61, I spoke of the fact that when Colonel Sumner had been 
sent via the Isthmus of Panama to supersede him (Johnston) in the com- 
mand of the Department of the Pacific in April, 1861, Sumner’s berth in the 
steamer had been taken under an assumed name, so that the newspapers 
might not get and divulge the fact of his departure on that errand in time for 
intelligence of it to reach the Pacific Coast by the overland route, and lead 
General Johnston to act with a supposed powerful disunion party in Cali- 
fornia in a revolt against the Federal authority before Sumner’s arrival. 
“ Yes,” answered the general, with much quiet feeling in his manner, “while 
distrusting me sufficiently to act thus toward me, my former adjutant-general, 
Pitz John Porter, was induced to write mo of their great confidence in me, and 
to say that it was their purpose to place me in command of the Federal army, 
immediately next to General Scott.” Ho had evidently been deeply hurt that 
his personal character had not shielded him from the suspicion of doing aught 
while holding a commission that could lead his superiors to suppose it neces- 
sary to undertake his supersoduro by stealth. [See.p. 541.] 


VI. 

The next morning, as the Confederate army, deployed in the three lines 
prescribed in the order of march and battle, moved before sunrise down the 
gentle wooded slope toward Shiloh Chapel, Generals Johnston and Beaure- 
gard, with the general staff as well as aides-de-camp, stood upon a slight 
eminence, delighted with the evident alacrity, animated faces, and elastic gait 
with which all moved forward into action. Hardly had the last line passed 
them before the rattle of musketry announcied that Hardee’s corps was en- 
gaged. General Johnston now informed General Beauregard that he would 
go to the front with the troops engaged, leaving General Beauregard to take 
the proper central position from which to direct the movement as the exigen- 
cies of the battle might require. Then General Johnston rode off with his 
personal staff exclusively, except possibly Major Gilmer, the chief engineer. 
Soon the sound of battle became general ; and, as during the battle of Manas- 
sas, I had been left at headquarters to send reenforcements into action as they 
came up by rail, I reminded General Beauregard of the fact, and requested 
to be dispatched to join General Johnston. He assented, and I set off, 
accompanied by my friend Colonel Jacob Thompson. In a little time I found 
that the corps commanders were ahead of or separated from a material part 
of their troops, whom I repeatedly found halted for want of orders. In all 
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THE LAST PTANU WADE BY THE CONFEDERATE LINE. 

General Beaureganl at Bliilob Chapel sending his aides to the corps coinjnanders with orders to begin the 
retreat. This was at two o’clock on Monday (see page 603). The tents are part of 
Shorman’s camp, which was reooonpled by him Monday evening. 

such cases, avssuming the authority of my position, I gave the orders in the 
name of General Johnston. At one time I had with me the cMefs-of-staff of 
Polk, Bragg, and Hardee, Colonel David Urquhart, the chief aide-de-camp of 
Bragg, and Colonel William Preston, the chief aide-de-camp of General John- 
ston, all of whom I employed in assisting to press the Confederate troops 
toward the heaviest firing, and to keep the batteries advancing. Colonels 
Preston and Urquhart remained with me the longer time and assisted greatly. 
Finally, however, Urquhart, learning from some of the troops encountered 
that he was in proximity to his chief, General Bragg, left me to join him, 
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while I, accompanied by Colonel Preston, rode to the right wing in the 
dii'ection of sharp battle. Soon we came in near view of a deserted Federal 
encampment in an open field, with a Federal battery of four or six guns 
unlimbered and horseless, while in advance of it were to be seen a brigade of 
Confederate troops at a halt. Urquhart now galloped up and informed me 
that General Bragg had sent him to me with the request that I should 
find and order forward some troops to turn and capture some batteries 
just in his front which obstructed his advance. I at once pushed across a 
deep ravine with Urquhart and Preston to the troops in view, which proved 
to be Statham’s brigade of the reserve under General Breckinridge; but 
because it belonged to the reseiwe, I hesitated to take tlm responsibility to 
employ it, and said so; however, asking Colonel Preston — the brother-in- 
law as well as aide-de-camp of General Johnston — tlie hour, he replied, from 
his watch, twenty minutes after 2 o’clock. 1 then said that the battle ought 
to be won by that time, and “ 1 think the reserve should bo used.” Colonel 
Preston expressed his agreement with me, and I rode at once to General 
Breckinridge, who was not far to the rear of his troops, surrounded by a 
number of officers. 

Accosting him, I said, “General Breckinridge, it is General Johnston’s 
order that you advance and turn and take those batteries,” pointing in the 
direction indicated by Urquhart, and where was to bo heard th(i din of their 
discharges. As the order was given. General Breckinridge, clad in a well- 
fitting blouse of dark-colored Kentucky jeans, straightened himself in his 
stirrups. His dai'k eyes seemed to illuminate his swarthy, regulai’ fivatures, 
and as he sat in his saddle he seemed to me altogether the most impressive- 
looking man I ever had seen. 

I then turned, accompanied both by Unpihart and Pr(sston, with the 
purpose of going to the camp and battery previously mentioned, and from 
that point to observe the movement. On reaching the ravine, which wo 
had crossed. Colonel Preston, who possibly had just heard from some of 
the officers of the (command just set in motion of Genei'al Johnston’s 
recent presence with them, said to mo, “1 believe I will make another 
attempt to find General Johnston,” and rode down the ravines toward the 
left, and as it so happened, did find General Johnston, but already uncon- 
scious, if not dead. 

General Johnston had received his <leath-wouud near the very troops I had 
found standing at ordered arms, but who were unaware of the fatd, and there- 
fore were not, as has been written, brought to a stand-still by reason of that 
catastrophe, and who undeniably were put in effective forward movement by 
me within twenty minutes after his wounding. 

A striking incident of the first day’s battle may bo hero mentioned for 
its novelty on battle-fields. A completely equipped Federal battery was 
so suddenly turned and environed by the Confederates, that it was cap- 
tured with all the guns limbered up cn rhjle for movement as upon drill, 
before its officers could possibly unlimber and use its guns in self-defense. 
The drivers were in their saddles, the gunners seated side by side in their 
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places upon the ammunition-boxes of the caissons, grinning over the situa- 
tion, and the officers with their swords drawn were mounted on their horses. 
Not a horse had been disabled. 

VII. 

At the time of the reception of the order given as the sun was setting on the 
6th of April by General Beauregard for his greatly disarranged and scattered 
troops to withdraw from action and reorganize for the next day’s operations, 
I had reached a point very close to the Tennessee River where it was densely 
wooded. The large ordnance of the gun-boats was raking this position, cre- 
ating more noise in some quarters than harm to the Confederates, as the 
heavy projectiles tore and crashed in all directions through the heavy forest. 

Biding slowly backward to the point at which I understood I should find 
General Beauregard, it was after sunset when I dismounted at the tent of a 
Federal officer, before which the general was standing with some of his stafE 
and with an officer in the uniform of a Federal general, to whom I was intro- 
duced. It was General Prentiss. Several hours previously a telegraphic 
dispatch addressed by Colonel Helm to General Johnston (as well as I now 
remember, from the direction of Athens, in Tennessee) was brought me 
from Corinth by a courier, saying that scouts employed in observing Gen- 
eral Buell’s movements reported him to bo marching not toward a junc- 
tion with Grant, but in the direction of Decatur, North Alabama. This 
assuring dispatch I handed to General Beauregard, and then, at his order, I 
wrote a telegi'aphic report to the Confederate adjutant-general. Cooper, 
at Richmond, announcing the results of the day, including the death of 
Johnston. 

Meanwhile, it had become so dark that I could barely see to write, and it 
was quite dark by the time Generals Hardee and Breckinridge came to see 
General Beauregard for orders for the next day’s operations. General Bragg, 
who had also come from the front, had taken up his quarters for the night 
in a tent which General Sherman had previously occupied at the Shiloh 
Chapel. This chapel, a rude log-hut of one story, was only two or three hun- 
dred yards distant from the spot at which I had found General Beauregard. 
Leaving General Prentiss in my charge. General Beauregard soon after dark 
took up his quarters for the night with General Bragg. The corps command- 
ers had meanwhile been personally directed to assemble their respective com- 
mands at the earliest possible moment in the morning to be ready for the 
final stroke. 

Colonel Thompson and myself, with General Prentiss sandwiched between 
us, shared a rough makeshift of a bed made up of tents and captured 
blankets. Prentiss and Thompson had been old acquaintances, and the 
former talked freely of the battle, as also of the war, with a good deal of 
intelligence and good temper. With a laugh, he said: “You gentlemen 
have had your way to-day, but it will be very different to-morrow. You’ll 
see! Buell will effect a junction with Grant to-night, and we’ll turn the 
tables on you in the morning.” 
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This was said evidently with sincerity, and was answered in the same pleas- 
ant spirit, and I showed him the dispatch that had reached me on the field. 
He insisted, however, that it was a mistake, as we would see. Tired as we 
were with the day’s work, sleep soon overtook and held us all until early 
dawn, when the firing first of musketry and then of field-artillery roused us, 
and General Prentiss exclaimed: “Ah! didn’t I tell you so! There is Buell ! ” 
And so it proved. 

VIII. 

Up to half-past two o’clock on the 7 th of April, or second day’s conflict. 
General Beauregard had his headquarters at the Shiloh Chapel, or immedi- 
ately at Sherman’s former headquarters. The Confederate troops, now hardly 
20,000 men, were all either directly in advance of that position, or, to the right 
and left of it, somewhat in advance, hotly engaged, having only receded from 
the places occupied during the night sufficiently to he better massed and 
organized for fighting. But our losses were swelling perilously, and the strag- 
gling was growing more difficult to restrain. A little after two o’clock. Gov- 
ernor Hands of Tennessee, who, after the death of General Johnston, had 
joined the staff of Beauregard in action, taking me asid(^, asked if I did not 
regard the day as going against us irremediably, and whether there w’as not 
danger in tarrying so long in the field as to be unable to withdraw in good 
order. I answered that I thought it would soon bo our proper course to 
retreat. Having an opportunity a moment later to speak to General Beaure- 
gard in private, I brought the subject before him in almost these words : 

“ General, do you not think our troops are very much in the condition of 
a lump of sugar thoroughly soaked with water, but yet preserving its orig- 
inal shape, though ready to dissolve? Would it not be judicious to get 
away with what we have ? ” 

“ I intend to withdraw in a few moments,” was his reply. 

Calling upon his aides-de-camp present, he dispatched them with orders to 
the several corps commanders to begin the rearward movement. He also 
directed me to collect as many of the broken organizations as I could, — both 
of infantry and artillery, — post them in the best position I might find, and 
hold it until the whole army had passed to the rear of it. Such a position I 
quickly found on an elevated ridge in full view of the chapel and the ground 
to the right and left of it, and also somewhat more elevated, rising abruptly 
toward the enemy but receding gently toward Corinth. There I collected 
and posted some two thousand infantry, making them lie down at rest. I 
also placed in battery some twelve or fifteen guns, so as to command and 
sweep the approach from the direction of the enemy. There also I remained 
until after 4 o’clock, or until the entire Confederate force had retired. 
General Breckinridge’s troops being the last, and without seeing a single 
Federal soldier within the wide range of my eyes. I then retired, carrying 
from the field the caissons loaded dowp with muskets and rifles picked up on 
the field, 



SUBPRISE AND WITHDRAWAL AT SHILOH. 

BY 8. H. LOCKETT, COLONEL, C. S. A. (AT SHILOH GENERAL BRAGG’S CHIEF ENGINEER). 


AT the time of the battle 
of Shiloh I was on Gen- 
eral Bragg^s staff as his 
chief engineer, with the 
rank of captain. On the 
night of April 5th I ac- 
companied him to General 
Johnston’s headquarters, 
where the last council of 
w^ar was hold. 1 was not 
present at the meeting of 
the generals, but with a 
number of other staff-officers remained near by. 
We could hear the low, earnest discussion of our 
superiors, but could not distinguish the words 
spoken. 

When the council closed, and General Bragg 
started to his own bivouac, 1 joined him, and 
received the following instructions ; That as the 
attack would be made at daylight, the next morn- 
ing at 4r o’clock I should proceed to the front along 
the Bark road, with Lieutenant Steel, of the engi- 
neers, and a Sfpiad of cavalry, until I came to the 
enemy’s camp ; that I should v(U’y carefully and 
cautiously reconnoiter the camp from where I 
struck it toward the enemy’s left flank; that I 
should by no means allow any firing by my little 
force, or do anything to attract attention ; that my 
duty was to get all the information possible about 
the enemy’s position and condition, and send it back 
by couriers from point to point, as my judgment 
should suggest. Those orders 1 (Uirried out the 
next morning. Lieutenant 8. M, Steel, now Major 
Steel, of Nashville, Tenn., had been a civil engi- 
n(wr and surveyor in that section of the country, 
had already made several daring and valuable 
reconnoissances of the Federal camps, and knew 
the country thoroughly. He was a splendid scout, 
and as brave a man as ever lived. Under his skill- 
ful guidance 1 reached in safety a point which ho 
said was not more than a few hundred yards from 
the Federal camps. Hero our cavalry escort and 
oui* own horses were left, and wo tw^o, leaving the 
road, passed down a narrow valley or gorge, got 
beyond the Federal pickets, and came within a few 
rods of a sleepy camp sentinel leaning against a 
tree. In front of us was a large camp as still and 
silent as the grave ; no signs of life except a few 
smoldering fires of the last night’s supper. Noting 
these facts and without disturbing the man at the 
tree, we returned to onr cavalry squad, and I dis- 
patched a courier to General Bragg with a note 
telling what I had seen. We then moved by our 
right flank through the woods, from a quarter to 
half a mile, and repeated our former manoeuvre. 
This time we found the cooks of the camp astir 
preparing breakfast. While we were watching the 
process reveille was sounded, and I saw one or two 
regiments form by companies, answer to roll-call, 
and then disperse to their tents. Once more I 
returned to my cavalry and dispatched a courier. 


A third time I made a descent from the Mils, 
down a narrow hollow, still farther to our right, 
and saw Federal soldiers cleaning their guns and 
accouterments and getting ready for Sunday morn- 
ing inspection. By this time firing had begun on 
our left, and I could see that it caused some com- 
motion in the camps, but it was evident that it was 
not understood. Soon the firing became more 
rapid and clearer and closer, and I saw officers be- 
gin to stir out of their tents, evidently anxious to 
find out what it all meant. Then couriers began 
to arrive, and there was great bustle and confu- 
sion ; the long roll was beaten ; there was rapid 
falling in, and the whole party in front of me was 
so thoroughly awake and (j,lanned that I thought 
my safest course was to retreat while I could and 
send another courier to the rear. 

How long all this took I cannot now recall, but 
perhaps not more than an hour and a half or two 
hours. When I reached my cavalry squad I knew 
that the battle had opened in earnest, but I deter- 
mined to have one more look at the Federal posi- 
tion, and moved once more to the right. Without 
getting as near as our former positions, I had a 
good view of another camp with a line of soldiers 
formed in front of it. Meantime the Confederate 
troops had moved on down the hills, and 1 could 
plainly see from the firing that there was hot and 
heavy work on my left and in advance of my present 
position. I then began to fear that the division in 
front of me would swing around and take our 
forces in flank, as it was manifest that the Federal 
line extended fartht‘r in that direction than ours. 
I therefore disposed my little cavalry force as 
skirmisliers, and sent a courier with a sketch of 
the ground to General Bragg, and urged the im- 
portance of having onr right flank protected. How 
long I waited and watched at this point it is hard 
to say. Finally, becoming very uneasy at the state 
of affairs, I left Lieutenant Steel with the cavalry 
and rode to tho left myself to make a personal 
report. In this ride I passed right down the line 
of battle of the Confederate forces, and saw some 
splendid duels both of artillery and infantry. 
Finally, as I have always thought about 11 
o’clock, I came to General A. 8. Johnston and his 
staff standing on the brow of a hill watching the 
conflict in their front. I rode up to General John- 
ston, saluted him, and said 1 wished to make a 
report of the state of affairs on our extreme right. 
He said he had received that report and a sketch 
from Captain Lockett, of the engineers. I told 
him I was Captain Lockett. He replied, ^^Well, 
sir, tell me as briefly and quickly as possible what 
you have to say.” When my report was finished 
he said, That is what I gathered from your note 
and sketch, and I have already ordered General 
Breckinridge to send forces to fill up the space on 
our right. Ride back, sir, toward the right, and 
you will probably meet General Breckinridge ; 
lead him to tho position you indicate, and te^l hi^ 
604 
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to drive the enemy he may find in his front into 
the river. He needs no further orders," The 
words are, as near as I can remember them, ex- 
actly the ones General Johnston used. I obeyed 
the order given, met General Breckinridge, con- 
ducted him to the place where I had left my 
cavalry, but found both them and the Federal 
division gone. I rode with General Breckinridge 
a few hundred yards forward, and we soon*received 
a volley which let us know that the Federal forces 
had retired but a very short distance from their 
original position. General Breckinridge deployed 
Bowen’s and Statham’s brigades, moved them for- 
ward, and soon engaged tho Federal forces. I 
bade the General good-day and good luck, and 
once more rode down the line of battle until I 
found General Bragg. With him I remained, ex- 
cepting when carrying orders and making recon- 
noissancCs, until the close of the first day’s fight. 

I witnessed the various bloody and unsuccessful 
attacks on the Hornets’ Nest." During one of the 
dreadful repulses of our forces, General Bragg di- 
rected me to ride forward to the central regiment 
of a brigade of troops that was recoiling across an 
open field, to take its colors and carry them for- 
ward. ‘‘The flag must not go back again," ho 
said. Obeying the order, I dashed through the 
line of battle, seized tho colors from the color- 
bearer, and said to him, “ General Bragg says 
these colors must uot go to the roar." While I was 
talking to him the color-sergeant was shot down. 
A moment or two afterward I was almost alone on 
horseback in the open field between tho two lines 
of battle. An officer came up to me with a bullet- 
hole in each cheek, the blood streaming from bis 
mouth, and asked, “ What are you doing with my 
colors, sir?’’ “I am obeying General Bragg’s or- 
ders, sir, to hold them where they are,” was niy 
reply. Let me have them," ho said. “ If any man 
but my color-bearer carries these colors, I am tho 
man. Tell General Bragg I will see that these col- 
ors are in the right place. But he must attack this 
position in flank ; we can never carry it alone from 
the front.” It was Colonel H. W. Allen, afterward 
Governor Allen of Louisiana. I returned, miracu- 
lously preserved, to General Bragg, and reported 
Colonel Allen’s words. I then carried an order to 
the same troops, giving the order, I think, to Gen- 
eral Gibson, to fall back to the fence in the rear 
and reorganize. This was done, and then General 
Bragg dispatched me to the right, and Colonel Frank 
Gardner (afterward Major-General) to the left, to 
inform the brigade and division commanders on 
either side that a combined movement would bo 
made on the front and flanks of that position. The 
movements were made, and Prentiss was captured. 

As Colonel William Preston Johnston says, that 
capture was a dear triumph to us — dear for tho 
many soldiers we had lost in the first fruitless at- 
tacks, but still dearer on account of the valuable 
time it cost us. The time consumed in gathering 
Prentiss’s command together, in taking their arms, 
in marching them to tho rear, was inestimably 
valuable. Not only that ; the news of the capture 
spread, and grew as it 8|>read ; many soldiers and 


officers believed we had captured the bulk of the 
Federal army, and hundreds left their positions 
and came to see the ‘^captured Yanks." But after , 
a while the Confederates were gotten into ranks, 
and a perfect line of battle was formed, with our 
left wing resting on Owl Creek and our right on the 
Tennessee River, General Polk was on the left, 
then Bragg, then Hardee, then Breckinridge. In 
our front only one single point was showing fight, 
a hill crowned witli artillery. I was with General 
Bragg, and rode with him along the front of his 
corps. I heard him say over and over again, “One 
more charge, my men, and we shall capture them 
all,’’ While this was going on a staff-officer (or 
rather, I think, it was one of the detailed clerks of 
General Beauregard’s headquarters, for he wore 
no uniform) <?ame up to General Bragg, and said, 
“The General directs that the pursuit be stopped ; 
the victory is sufficiently complete ; it is needless 
to expose our men to the fire of the gun* boats." 
General Bragg said, “ My God, was a victory ever 
sufficiently complete?" and added, “Have you 
given that order to any one else?" “Yes, sir," 
was tho reply, “to General Polk, on your left ; 
and if you will look to tho left, you will see that 
the order is being obeyed." General Bragg looked,- 
and said, “My God, my God, it is too late!” and 
turning to me, he said, “Captain, carry that order 
to the troops on tho right” ; and to Captain Frank 
Parker, “You carry it to the left.” In a short 
time tho troops were all falling back — and the iHc- 
torif was lost. Captain Parker and myself were the 
only members of General Bragg’s staff who were 
with him at that time. (.Captain Parker, I think, is 
still living in 8onth Carolina, and will surely re- 
member all that I have narrated. 

In this hasty sketch I have intentionally omitted 
every thing but the beginning and end of that day’s 
operations, to throw what light I can uj>on the 
two great points of dispute : Was tho Federal army 
surprised by our attack? and whose fault was it 
that the victory was not sufficiently complete on 
the first day ? 

In regard to the second day’s fight, I will touch 
upon but one point. I, as a great many other 
staff-officers, was principally occupied in the early 
hours of the second day in gathering together our 
scattered men and getting them into some sort of 
manageable organization. In this duty I collected 
and organized a body of men about a thousand 
strong. They were composed of men of at least a 
lialf-ilozeri different regiments. The 7tli Kentucky, 
with a tattered flag, and the 9th Arkansas were 
the most numerously represented. We had not 
one single field-officer in the command. When I 
reported to General Beauregard that I had the 
troops divided into companies, had assigned a 
captain to duty as lieutenant-colonel and a first 
lieutenant as major, he himself put me in com- 
mand of them as colonel. In order that my com- 
mand might have a name, I dubbed it the 
“Beauregard Regiment,”-— a name that was re- 
ceived with three rousing cheers. Not long after 
my regiment was thus officered and christened, a 
message came from General Breckinridge on oqr 
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extreme right that he was hard pressed, and needed slowly and steadily for several hours, until word 
refinforoements. My regiment, which was at the came that the army was ordered to retreat, that 
time just behind General Beauregard, held in re- the commands would fall back in succession from 
serve by his orders, was sent by him to General the left, and that the right wing would be the rear- 
Breckinridge’s assistance. We marched down the guard. This order was carried out, and when night 
line of battle to the extreme right, passed beyond came the right wing was slowly falling back with 
General Breckinridge’s right, wheeled by com- face to the foe. We halted on the same ground we 
panics into line of battle, and went in with the had occupied on the morning of the 6th, just 
‘‘rebel yell." The men on our left took up the yell before the battle began. If there was any “break- 
and the charge, and we gained several hundred ing” and “starting," as General Grant expresses 
yards of ground. From this point we fought back it, I did not witness it. 

THE SHILOH BATTLE-ORDER AND THE WITHDRAWAL SUNDAY EVENING. 


BY ALEXANDER ROBERT CHISOLM, COLONEL, C, S. 

In the paper published in “The Century " for Feb- 
ruary, 1885, Colonel William Preston Johnston, 
assuming to give the Confederate version of the 
campaign and battle of Shiloh, at which he was 
not present, has adventured material statements 
regarding operations on that field, which must have 
been based on misinformation or misunderstand- 
ing in essential particulars, as I take occasion to 
assert from personal knowledge acquired as an eye- 
witness and aide-de-camp on the staff of General 
Beauregard. My personal knowledge runs counter 
to many of his statements and deductions, but I 
shall here confine myself to two points. 

First, I must dispute that the battle-order as 
promulgated was in any wise different from the 
one submitted by General Beauregard at his own 
quarters at Corinth, early in the morning of the 3d 
of April, to General A. 8. Johnston, and which was 
accepted without modification or suggestion. This 
assertion I base on these facts : About 1 o’clock 
in the morning the adjutant-general of the Confed- 
erate forces, Colonel Jordan, aroused me from 
sleep in my tent, close by General Beauregard’s 
chamber, and desired me to inform the general at 
dawn that General Johnston had agi’eed to his 
recommendation to move offensively against Pitts- 
burg Landing early that same day, and that the 
circular orders to the corps commanders had been 
already issued by Colonel Jordan to that effect. 
Acting upon this request, I found that General 
Beauregard had already during the night made full 
notes on loose scraps of pai)er of the order of march 
and battle, from which he read aloud for me to 
copy — my copy being given to Colonel .Jordan as 
soon as completed, as the basis of the official order 
which he was to frame, and did frame and issue in 
the name of General Johnston. And that is the 
order which Colonel Johnston erroneously alleges 
upon the posthumous authority of General Bragg 
to differ essentially from the plan settled upon by 
General Johnston for the battle. This allegation I 
know to be unfounded, as the order as issued varies 
in no wise from the notes dictated to me by General 
Beauregard, excepting the mere wording and some 
details relating to transportation and ordnance 
service added by Colonel Jordan ; that is to say, the 
plan explained by General Beauregard and accepted 
by General Johnston at the quarters of the former. 

Being limited as to space, I shall pass over a 
tlprong of facts within my personal knowledge^ 


i. (AT SHILOH ON GENERAL BEAUREGARD’S STAFF). 

which would establish that General Beauregard 
was as actively and directly handling the Con- 
federate forces engaged in their general conduct 
of the battle before the death of General Johnston 
as he was after that incident. 1 shall confine my- 
self on this occasion to relating that after General 
Beauregard became cognizant of the death of Gen- 
eral Johnston, he dispatched me to the front with 
orders that led to the concentration of the widely 
scattered and disarrayed Confederate forces, which 
resulted in the capture of General Prentiss and so 
many of his division after 5 o’clock on the 6th. 

I also, later in the day, carried orders to Hardee, 
who was engaged on our extreme left, or Federal 
right, where I remained with that officer until almost 
dark, uj) to which time no orders had reached him 
to cease fighting. On the contrary, he was doing 
his best to force back the enemy in his front. As 
he was without any of his staff about him, for the 
nonco I acted as his aide-de-camp. Meantime the 
gun-boats were shelling furiously, and their huge 
missiles crushed through the branches of the trees 
overhead with so fearful a din, frequency, and close- 
ness that, despite the excitement of our apparently 
complete victory, there was room loft in our minds 
for some most unpleasant sensations, especially 
when the top of some lofty tree, out off by a shell, 
would come toppling down among the men. 

Possibly, had Colonel Johnston been present on 
the field at that last hour of the battle of the Cth, 
a witness of the actually fruitless efforts made to 
storm the last position held by the enemy upon 
the ridge covering the immediate landing-place, 
known as Pittsburg, he might be better informed 
why it was that that position was not carried, and 
be less disposed to adduce such testimony as that 
of General Bragg, to the effect that but for the 
order given by Beauregard to withdraw from action 
ho would have carried all before him. 

It so happened that I rejoined General Beaure- 
gard at a point near Shiloh Chapel (having escorted 
General Prentiss from the field to General Beaure- 
gard), when General Bragg rode up from the front, 
and I heard him say in an excited manner; “Gen- 
eral, we have carried everything before us to the 
Tennessee River. I have ridden from Owl to Lick 
Creek, and there is none of the enemy to be seen." 
Beauregard quietly replied; “Then, General, do 
not unnecessarily expose your command the fi|’e 
of the gun-boatjs," 



THE MAECH OP LEW WALLACE'S DIVISION TO SHILOS. 


CmCUMSTAKCES AND CHARACTER OP THE ORDER. 

As General Grant passed up from Savauuah 
on the Tigress on the 6th of April to the battle-field 
of Shiloh, he found General Lew Wallace await- 
ing him at Crump’s Landing, the troops of his 
division having been ordered under arms at the 
sound of the battle. [For General Grant’s state- 
ments, see pages 467-8. ] General Wallace in his 
official report places the hour at which General 
Grant reached Crump’s at about 9, while Gkjneral 
Grant gives the hour of his arrival at Pittsburg 
Landing as about 8. Grant left Wallace a direction 
to hold himself in readiness for orders. In anticipa- 
tion of the receipt of them, a horse was saddled at 
Crump’s for the use of the expected messenger, 
the First Brigade having been already sent from 
Crump’s to join the Second at Stony Lonesome 
(marked A on the map), General Wallace fol- 
lowing about 9:15. To this point, at an hour 
which has been variously stated by the officers 
of the command at from 11 o’clock to noon 
(Wallace says, “exactly 11:30”), came Captain 
A. S. Baxter, quartermaster on Grant’s staff, 
with the order. Concerning the time, dispatch, 
and character of this order there is much dis- 
agreement. General Grant says that the order 
was verbal; that it was given after riding out to 
the front, and that Baxter made a memorandum 
of it, though he does not say that he saw Baxter. 
Furthermore Rawlins says that the order was taken 
by him back to the Landing, half a mile away, and 
given verbally to Baxter, and afterward dictated 
to him, at the latter’s request, and that Baxter 
start-ed on the steamer not later than 9 o’clock. 
Rowley states that Grant gave the order verbally 
and in person to Baxter at once upon arriving at 
the Landing, and then rode immediately to the 
front. Wallace states that Baxter delivered an 
unsigned order and said that “it had been given 
to him verbally, but that in coming down the river 
he had reduced it to writing.” 

Concerning the circumstances and character of 
the order Captain Baxter made the following state- 
ment in the New-York “Mail and Express” for 
November 4th, 1880: 

“ T will give my own recoHoction of the event at Pitts- 
burg Landing. On Hiinday, between the liours of 8 and 
9 o’clock A. M., April 6th, 1862, Adjutant General Rawlins, 
of General Grant's staff, requested me to go to Cniinp’s 
Landing (live miles below) and order General Lew Wal- 
lace to march bis command at once by the River Road to 
Pittsburg Landing, and join the array on the right. At 
the same time General Rawlins dictated the oifier to 
General Wallace, which was written by myself and 
signed by General Rawlins,' 

“ On meeting General Wallace I gave the order verbally, 
also handed to him the written ordt^r. General Wallace 
said ‘ he was waiting for orders, had heard the firing all 
the morning, and was ready to move with his command 
Immediately— knew the road and had put it in good 
order.’ 

My stay with Lew Wallace did not exceed three min- 
utes. I had no further conversation with him, and I re- 


statement (see page 468) is that the order as giveji 
was “to march immediately to Pittsburg by the 
road nearest the river.” Captain Rowley says, “ to 
march with his division up the river, and into the 
field on the right of our line, as rapidly as possible.” 
Rawlins says it read “substantially as follows: 

‘ Major-General Wallace : You will move forward 
your division from Crump’s Landing, leaving a suffi- 
cient force to protect the public property at that 
place, to Pittsburg Landing, on the road nearest to 
and parallel to the river, and form i ii line at right an- 
gles with the river, immediately in rear of the camp 
of Major-General C. F. Smith’s division on our right 
[W. H. L. Wallace’s], and there wait further or- 
ders.”’ General Wallace says, that as received, it 
directed him “ to come up and take position on the 
right of the army, and form iny lino of battle at a 
right angle with the river,” and “to leave a force 
to prevent 8urj>rise at Crump’s Landing.” Colonel 
James R. Ross says, “I very distinctly remember 
that this order directed you to move forward and 
join General Sherman’s right on the Purdy Road, 
and form your line of battle at right angles with the 
river, and then act as circumstances would dic- 
tate.” General Fred. Knefler says, “It was a 
written order to march and form a junction with 
the right of the army.” \ Captain Addison Ware 
says it was “to move your division up and join 
General Sherman’s right on the road leading from 
Pittsburg Landing to Purdy.” General Knefler 
adds, “The order was placed in my hands as As- 
sistant Adjutant-General; but where it is now, or 
what became of it, I am unable to say. Very 
likely, having been written on a scrap of paper, it 
was lost.”\ 

ROUTE AND LIMIT OP THE MARCH. 

All reports agree that the march of the two bri- 
gades began at 12 o’clock, along the road A B C. 
Wallace not arriving at Pittsburg Landing, General 
Grant sent Captain Rowley of his staff to hurry 
him forward. Rowley went by the River Road al- 
most to Crump’s Landing, and then “a distance 
of between five and six miles,” when ho reached 
the rear of Wallace’s division by the road ABC, 
and x>as8ing the I'esting troops continued to the 
head of the column, where ho found Wallace and 
delivered the orders, and gave him the first in- 
formation that tlie right of the army had been 
driven back. Wallace then ordered a counter- 
march of the troops. The point at which this 
turning took place is fixed by General Wallace at 
D, half-way between the Purdy crossing and the 
Owl Creek bridge. (This identification is fully con- 
firmed by letters of October 5th and 6th, 1887, 
written by Generals Fred. Knefler and G. F. Mc- 
Ginnis, Captains Thomas C. Piirsel and George F. 
Brown, and Dr. 8. L. Ensrainger, all of whom took 
part in the march, and the last two of whom exam- 
ined the ground in 1884 to determine the point.) 
In the “Official Records” is a sketch map, without 
scale, by Colonel James B. McPherson, placing the 

Ware to Wallace [1868]. 


turned immediately to Pittsburg Landing.” 

As to the character of the order : General Grant’s 
xJ^Roes to Wallace, January 26th, 1868. \ Knefler to Wallace, February 19th, 1868. 

007 
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MAP or THK BOUTES BY WHICH GENERAL GRANT WAft REiiNFORCED AT PITTSBURG LANDING. 


Authoriti(‘.R : (1.) Tho Ofilrial or Thom map (p. 508), for 
roads and distanccH on th<> Koutli side of 8nake Orcek ; 
(Q.) the Uiiioii Camp map (pp. 490-7), for the location of 
oaraps morning of April nth, 18(V2 ; (3.) tho Shiloh map 
In General Badeim’s “ Military History of U. 8. Qrant,” 
for the main roads on the north side of Snake Creek, 
that map also agretdiig with G(‘n(*ml McPherson’s 
sketch map without scale in “ Othelul Uen’ords,” Vol. X., 
I). 183 ; (4.) General Wnllace’s statorucut to the editors, 
1887, hosed ou investigations and iiieasaromcntH lu 1884, 

limit of march at C. This was probably intended 
for the point where Rowley carno up with the rear 
of the column, which must have covered a distance 
of two miles or more ; but if intended for the 
limit of the advance, it c^ould not have been fixed 
on McPherson’s own knowledge, for when Rawlins 
and McPherson, who were also sent by General 
Grant (McPherson says at 2:110) to hasten the 
movement, following Rowley^s course, came up 
with the division (Eawlins says about 3 : 30), the 
First Brigade had passed across toward E and the 
Second was passing. Some mystery attaches to the 
inaction of the Third Brigade during the morning. 
General Wallace states in his report that it was 
concentrated on tho Second, moaning, as ho 
explains to the editors, that the order for the 
concentration had been sent, and, he presumed, 
obeyed. Colonel Ross delivered the order to Colonel 
Charles B. Woods, then in command at Adamsville, 
and Captain Ware, Wallace’s second aid, carried a 
repetition of it —both during the morning. [Ross to 
Wallace, January 25ih, 1868, and Ware to Wallace, 
1868.] Yet Colonel Whittlesey, who during the 
day, by aeniority of commission, succeeded to the 


by Captain George F. Brown and Dr. 8. T^. Ensmln- 
ger, for the roads from G to C and from C to E, and 
for the point I) as the limit of the march toward Owl 
Creek N. B.— No detailed survey appears to have been 
made. 

Key to routes of Wallace’s division: 

Route of First Brigade, morning of April 6th-— F A. 

Route of First and Second brigades to the battledeld, 
aft onamn— A B C D C H E K. 

Route of. Third Brigade, afti-imoon — ii C H E K. 

command of the brigade, says inhisreport that three 
of the four regiments ‘^received orders to march 
with their trains about 2 P. M., and to advance to- 
ward Pittsburg Landing in advance of the trains at 
4 P. M." This they did (General Wallace informs us) 
by the route shown on the map. The fourth regi- 
ment went to Crump’s to guard tho public property* 

The “ Official Records” (Vol. X., p. 177) also 
contain a rough sketch map, submitted by General 
Wallace to General Halleck, accompanying a mem- 
orandum dated March 14th, 1863. That map is 
manifestly imperfect in representing but one 
bridge between A and the right of the army, the 
junction of Owl and Snake creeks being placed 
above the upper Snake creek bridge, instead of 
below it. General Wallace himself has informed 
the editors that that map is incorrect, and that its 
inaccuracy arose from a prevalent confusion of the 
names of Snake and Owl creeks. That map, how- 
ever, faithfully represents General Wallace’s claim 
that the head of his column advanced to within 
a mile of what had been the right of the army. 
This confusion of the two creeks has given am** 
bigulty to General Wa4aoe’s statement in his re- 
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port, made five days after the battle, which he in- 
forms us should read as bracketed : 

“Selecting a road that led directly to the right of 
the lines, as they were estabUsheil around Pittsburg 
Landing on Sunday morning, my column started ini' 
mediately, the distance being about six miles. The 
cannonading, distinctly audible, quickened the steps of 
the men. Snake Creek (Owl Creek], dlffioult of passage 
at all times on aooount of its steep banks and swampy 
bottoms, ran between me and the point of .lunotioii. 
Short way from it [Owl Creek] Captain Rowley, from 

Oeneral Grant, . , . overtook me It seemed, on 

his representation, most prudent to carry the column 
across to what Is called the ‘ River Road.’ . . . This 
movement occasioned a counter-march, which delayed 
my junction with the main army until a Uttle after 
nightfall.’’ 

CHARACTER OF THE MARCH. 

Rowley, McPherson, and Rawlins report that 
they represented the need of haste, and that the 
march was slow : 

“ Of the character of the march, after I overtook Gen- 
eral Wallace, 1 can only shy that to me It aiipeared In- 
tolerably slow, resembling more a reoonnolssanoe in the 
face of an enemy than a forced march to relieve a hard- 
pressed army. So strongly did this imxiression take hold 
of my mind, that I took the liberty of repeating to Gen- 
eral Wallace that part of General Grant’s order enjoin- 
ing haste.” [Rowley.] 

“ After I had reached the head of the column, I must 
say It seemed to me that the march was not as rapid as 
the urgency of the case required. Perhaps this arose in 
a great measure from my impatience and anxiety to get 
this force on the field bef 01X5 dark. ...” [McPherson] 

“ Colonel McPherson and 1 came up to him about 3:30 
o’clock r. M. He was then not to excised four or four 
and a half miles [two and a half miles 1] from the scene 
of action ; the roads were in fine condition ; ho was 
marching light ; his men were In buoyant spirits, within 
hearing of tlio musketry, and eager to get forward. He 
did not make a mile and a half an hour, althougli urged 
and appealed to, to jmsh forward. Had he moved with 
the rapidity his ooraniand were able and anxious to have 
moved after we overtook him, he would have reached 
you [Grant] In time to have engaged the enemy before 
the close of Sunday’s fight.” [Rawlins.] 

General Wallace denies this last conclusion and 
the statement about the condition of the road. 
General Knefler says [letter to Wallace] : ‘‘After 
some hard mareliing over execrable roads, we 
reached our position about dusk.^’ Col. James 
R. Ross says [letter to Wallace, January 25th, 
1868]: “We had to march over the worst road 
I ever remember to have seen. In many places 
it was almost impossible to get artillery through.” 

The head of the column did not arrive at K until 
after dark, probably at 7:15, sunset being at 6 : 30. 
The total time of the march was about 7 hours. 
The total distance traveled to tho lower bridge (K) 
was, according to our map, 11 miles. It is pos- 
sible that a detailed survey of the field would in- 
dicate the distance as somewhat greater. General 
Wallace estimates it as “ over 14 miles, of which 
quite 5 miles were through mire so deep that the 
axles of my guns left wakes behind them as if 
mud-scows had been dragged that way,” Cap- 
tain Brown, who studied the route in 1884, esti- 
mates it at between 13 and 14 miles. Not con- 
sidering the comparative difficulties of the two 
marches, the map indicates little difference in the 
VOL. I. 39. 


speed of Wallace’s division and that of Nelson’s 
leading brigade (Ammen) from Savannah to Pitts- 
burg Landing (1:30 to 5). Ammen in his diary 
dwells on the extreme difficulties of his route, which 
lay largely through swamps impassable by artillery. 

^ DOCUMENTS SUBMITTED BY OENERAL WALLACE. 

I. — Letter found on the person of General W. H. 

L. Wallace, after he had received a mortal wound 
at Shiloh, and sent by his widow to General Grant 
[see foot-note, page 408; printed also in The 
Century and iu the “Personal Memoirs of IT. S, 
Grant ”] : 

“ IIeadquaktkrs Third Division, Adamsville, April 
6th, 1862. General W. II. L. Wallace, comruaiidiug Sec- 
ond Division. Sir: Yours received. Glad to hear from 
you. My cavalry from this point has been to and from 
your post fmiuently. As iny Third Brigade Is here, five 
miles from Crump’s Landing, my Second two and a hall 
miles from it, I thought it would be bf^tter to open com- 
munication with you from Adamsville. 1 will to-morrow 
order Mjijor Hayes, of the 6th Ohio Cavalry, to report to 
you at your quarters ; and, If you are so disposed, i)rob- 
ably you bad better send a eorax>any to retnni with him, 
that they may familiaiizo themselves with the rood, to 
act in case of emergency as guides to and from our 
camps.— T am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Lewis Wallace, General Third IMvlslon.” 

General Wallace says : “ As I was ignorant of tho 
position of W. H. L. Wallace’s camp, this letter was 
sent by way of Owl Creek. I knew Wallace, and did 
not know Sherman, whose camp was nearer.” 

IT. — Letter from General Grant to General Lew 
Wallace, in 1808, afteT e-varnining statements by 
tho latter and by the following officers of his com- 
mand, touching the character of tho order and 
march: Generals Fred. Knefler, George P. Mc- 
Ginnis, Daniel Macauley, Silas A. Strickland, John 

M. Thayer, Colonel James K. Ross, and Captain Ad- 
dison Ware : 

“ Headquarters Army of the United Rtates, WAsm 
INGTON, D, C., March 10th, 186H. Mv Dear General: 
Inclosed herewith I return you letters from offleers of 
the army who served with you at the battle of Hhlloh, 
Tennessee, giving their statement of your action on 
that occasion. I can only state tlmt my orders to you 
were given verbally to a staff-ofilct'r to communicate, 
and that they were substantially as given by Gcmeral 
Badean in his book. I always uiiderstotMl that tho staff- 
officer referred to, Captain Baxter, made a memorandum 
of tho orders he received, and left it with you. That 
memorandum I never saw. 

“Tlie statein(5nt8 wlilch I now return seem to exoner- 
ate you from the great i>oint of blame, your taking the 
wrong road, or different road from the one dli-ected, 
from Crump’s Landing to Pittsburg I^andlng. All your 
subsequent military career showed you active and ready 
in the execution of every order you received. Your 
promptness in moving from Baltimore to Monooacy, 
Maryland, in 1864, and meeting the enemy .ii force far 
superior to your own when Washington was threat- 
ened. Is a case particularly in imint. There you could 
scarcely have hoped for a victory, but you delayed the 
enemy, and enabled me to get troops from City Point, 
Virginia, in time to save the city. That act I regarded 
as most praiseworthy. I refer you to my report of 1866, 
touching your course there. - In view of tho assault 
made upon you now, I think it due to you that you 
should publish what your own staff and other subordi- 
nate officers have to say in exoneration of your course. 
—Yours truly, IT. 8. Grant, General. 

“To Major-General L. Wallace.” 
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m.-— Letter from General Wallace to General 
Grant, in 1884, referring to the whole controversy. 
The omissions are made by the editors, for lack of 
space : 

“ Cra wFOKiisviLLB, I»D., September I6tb, 1884. Dear 
General: The Century Co. people Inform me that 
they have engaged you to write a paper for them on 
Pittsburg Landing. Such a contribution from your hand 
will he Imimrtant as well as most Interesting. Probably 
I ought not to trouble you touching the subject; still, I 
tnist you will apprcolate the anxieties natural to one 
who has been so blttoly and ocmtinuously criticised In 
the cjonneetlon, and pardon me a few lines of request. 

“ The letter of exoneration you gave me some years ago 
is not pennltted to be printed in the volume of reijorts 
published by the Govemmeut, though I earnestly sought 
the favor of the Secretary of War. The U?rrible reileo« 
tions ill your indorsement on iny official report of the 
battle, and elsewhere, go to the world wholly unquali- 
fied. It is not possible to oxaggerat/O the misfortune thus 
entailed upon me. But now you have it in power to make 
correction, in a paper which will be read far more gen- 
erally than the oompUatipn of the department. May I 
hope you will do it 1 

“ Blni‘.e my retura from Europe I have for the first time 
read the rc^ports of Generals Kawlins and McPherson, and 
Mfijor Rowley, touching luy moroU the first day of the 
battle. I shall regret all my remaining days not pre- 
viously knowing their tenor; for I think I could have 
explained to the satisfaction of those gentlemen every 
mystery of iny conduct during their ride with mo the 
afternoon of the 6th Aiiril. They did not understand 
that the.ro was a mistake in your order us it was deliv- 
ered to mo, and while with them 1 supposed they knew 
why I was where they found me. Consequently, no ex- 
planation took place betwiMui us. I see now, they really 
supposed me lost, and wandering aimlessly about. Had 
the eoiTcetncss of the order been mooted, no doubt the 
order itself could have boon produced. I would not have 
rested until my militant-general hod produced it. Is 
it to bo supposed for nn instant that, knowing their 
thoughts of me during the hours ot that ride, I could 
have been Indifferent to them I As It is, you will observe 
that neither of them pretends to exiilaln my behavior. 
Keither makes nllnsion to a theory of explanation. The 
truth Is, I nil the time supposi^d the luoesaity for the 
change of direction in my movement was simply due to 
the bad turn of Ibe battle after the order was dispate he.d 
to The whole time I was in tludr company 1 thought 
myself entitled to oreillt for the iiromptness with which 
I was obeying your orders. It never occurred to me that 
there was anything to explain, and I was wholly given 
up to the movement of the division, which was urgent 
business in hand. 

“ With referenoo to Major Rowley’s statement, that I 
had no knowledge of any other road than that by the old 
mill, and his other statement, that I retained him as a 
guide, the explanation is that 1 was speaking of a. cross- 
road to the River Road. I had no knowledge of such a 
road. In hopes of finding one, I countermarched Instead 
of facing column to the rear. One of my captains of artil- 
lery has since gone over the entire route we took, from 
Stony Lonesome, the place at which I received your 
order to march, to Pittsburg Landing, and he finds me 
mistaken in saying we countermarched back nearly to 
the initial point of movement. Ho not only found the 
cross-road taken, but nn^asured the whole march, chain 
In hand, making It a little more than fifteen miles. . . . 

“ As to my requiring a written order from you, 1 repeat 
my absolute denial of the statement. The order I acted 
upon was unsigned, and it is susceptible of proof that 
when the young Illinois cavalryman overtook xno 1 wms 
already on the march. 

“ As to the slowness referred to by McPherson, Raw- 
Uns and Rowley, please try that point by comparl" 

sons Prom 11 : 30 o’clock till Just dusk my 

march was quite fifteen miles. I refer the argument to 
your calm Judgment. I do not wonder my movement 


seemed slow to your offioers. With their anxieties quick- 
ened by what they had seen on the field, it must have 
seemed intolerable to them. They descrilie me correctly 
mat the head of the column, and 1 did several times dis- 
mount, but only to wait the closlngup ot the division and 
reports of my own staff-officers, who were kept urging 
the column through the mud and mire. 

There is another point your officers seem not to have 
understood, and that was my determination not to send 
the division idecemeal into the battle. The whole di- 
vision was what I supposed you wanted, and I was re- 
solved to bring you the whole division, I paid no 
attention to contrary suggestions from anybody. I 
think you will justify this pertinacity of puriiose by 
the fact that it was impossible to tell the moment I 
might be attacked en route. 'The chances of such an 
occurrence grew sharper as I drew nearer Pittsburg 
Landing. For you must remember, general, that from 
the moment Major Rowley overtook me with the infor- 
mation, then first received, that our army had been 
driven from the line it occupied In the morning, and was 
backfartowanls the river, I supposed it utterly unable 
to help me. Then whether the enemy attacked me or I 
them. It was only my division, and not a part of it, that 
could have achieved your desires. . . . 

“At your table at City Point we one day sat listening 
to the comments of some officers upon the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing. After a while you remarked tome in a 
low tone, ‘ If I had known then what I know now, I 
would have ordered you where you were marching when 
stopped.’ The remark was made at your table, and iu 
a confidential maniu'r, so that I have never felt at 
liberty to repeat, much less publish, it. But times 
inuiunerable since then I have wished that Rowley had 
not overtaken me for another hour that afternoon. The 
enemy had used the Inst of his reserves. I would have 
taken the bluff on w hich Bhemian had been camped in 
the monilng and, without opposition, ofleeted my de- 
ployment. The first of the rebels struck would have 
been the horde plundering the sutlers and drinking In 
the striicts of the camp. Their fears would have magni- 
fied my command, and rushing to their imgagod linos 
they would have carried the word that Buell’s army 
w as up and on their lines of retreat. For your sake and 
my own, geiieral, and for the cause generally, it was 
unfortunate that Rowley had not lost his w ay, as it was 
said I hail mine. 

“ nnally, general, did you ever ask yourself what mo- 
tive I could have had to play you falsely that day 1 It 
couldn't have been personal malicx’i. Only a few weeks 
before I Imd been promoted major-general on your 
recommendation. It couldn’t have bci‘.n cowardice. 
You hod seen me nmler fire at Donelson, and twice the 
second day at Pittsburg Landing you found me wltb my 
division imdcr fire. It couldn’t have been lack of reso- 
lution. I certainly showed no failing of that kind at 
Monooncy Junction, where my situation was quite as 
trying as at any hour of the 6tb of April of which I am 
writing. The fact is, I was the victim of a mistake. 
Captain Baxter’s omission from the ord('r you gave him 
for transiuissiou to me— the omission of the road you 
wanted me to take in coming ui) — viz., the lower or River 
Road- to IHttshurff Landing, was the cause of ray move- 
ment at noon. It is also the key of explanation of all 
that followed. That I took the dlrectest and shortest 
road to effect a junction with the right of the army, and 
marched i>romptly upon receipt of the order, are the 
best evidence I could have furnished of an actual desire 
to do my duty, and share the fortunes of the day with 
you, whether they were good or bad. 

“In all the years that have followed I have been 
patient and uncomplaining, beoanse, as you had show 
the will to exonerate me, I believed you would follow It 
up on all proper oooaslons. And 1 submit to you if this 
is not one of them. For the sake of the hundreds of sm^ 
vivors of my old division, as well as that justice may 
be finally and completely done to me hidividually, I 
presume to present the matter to you In this letter. 

“Very respectfully, your friend, Lew Wallace.” 
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XN order to understand the condition of the United States navy in 1861, it 
is necessary to glance at the state of affairs during the twenty years 
before the war. Until the year 1840, naval science during a long period 
had made but little progress. The various improvements in construction, 
in equipment, and in ordnance that had been introduced before this date 
had come about very slowly and gradually, and though numerous small 
mechanical devices had been adopted from time to time, and old ones ha/l 
been rendered more efficient, no marked changes had taken place in the art 
of naval war. Ships were essentially what they had been for two hundred 
years, and they were rigged, propelled, armed, and fought upon essentially 
the same principles. But toward the year 1840, the introduction of steam 
as a motive power marked the beginning of a new era, — an era of develop- 
ments so rapid and of changes so radical that only the most progressive 
and elastic minds could follow them. The sailing vessel was about to be laid 
aside, except for purposes of training. In the next few years it was replaced, 
first by the paddle-wheel steamer, then by the screw, then by the twin-screw. 
The rig of the ship was next altered, and her spars and sail-spread reduced 
until they were merely auxiliary. Gradually it was realized that the danger 
from falling spars in an engagement was a disadvantage often out of all pro- 
portion to the benefits of auxiliary sail-power, and vessels were built with no 
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spars above tbe deck but a signal-pole forward and aft. Steam brought 
with it also a new weapon. Tbe ram, which had been the principal engine 
of naval warfare in the dreek and Eoman galleys, had disappeared in the 
Middle Ages when galleys were superseded by sailing ships. The latter, 
being dependent upon the wind for their motive power and direction, could 
not attack an enemy end-on, and hence the ram became useless. Soon after 
the introduction of steam a few men of inquiring and fertile minds, among 
them Commodore Matthew Perry and Mr. Charles EUet, a distinguished civil 
engineer, perceived that the steam-engine placed a ship-of-war in the same 
situation as the galleys of the classical period, and that the ram might be 
employed on the modern vessel to much greater advantage than in ancient 
times. Presently, the whole system of naval tactics underwent a change, due 
to the same cause. The close-hauled line’ ahead, the order of battle for two 
hundred years and more, gave place to the direct attack in line abreast. To 
utilize "the guns in this new order of battle, they must no longer be mounted 
in broadside, but upon elevated citadels, giving them a voider sweep around 
the horizon. Meantime the guns had undergone a change, and were becom- 
ing vastly more powerful. First they were adapted to fire shells, which had 
hitherto been confined to mortars; next the calibers were increased, then 
rifling was adopted, giving greater range, accuracy, and penetration, and 
finally breech-loaders came into use. Following closely upon the improve- 
ments in guns, came the idea of protecting the sides of vessels with a light 
armor, at first of bai* iron or of two-inch plates, developed by experiment 
after experiment into masses of solid steel, twenty-two inches in thickness. 
Last of all came the torpedo, of which a slight and tentative use had been 
made as early as 177C, but which only made its way into successful and 
general employment in the war of 1861. 

There were signs of the dawm of this revolution before 1840, and its culmi- 
nation was only reached during the war. But the twenty years between 1840 
and 1860 were those in which the movement was really accomplished. During 
this period the naval administration had endeavored to follow the changes 
that were taking place, but it had not fully caught up with them. It had 
begun by building heavy side-wheelers, first the Mississippi and Missouri and 
next the Powhatan and Susquehanna. Efficient as these latter vessels were 
considered in 1847, when they were begun, and even in 1850, when they were 
launched, their model was promptly dropped when the submarine screw was 
introduced in place of the vulnerable paddle-wheel. The six screw-frigates 
were accordingly built in 1855, and they were regarded with admiration 

by naval men abroad as well as at 
home. The Niagara, the largest of 
these, was a ship of 4500 tons. The 
other five, the Roanoke, Colorado, Mer- 
rimac, Minnesota, and Wahash, had a 
tonnage somewhat over 3000. All of 
them were heavily armed, and they 
formed, or were supposed to form, 
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the chief element of naval strength of the United States. This reliance of 
the Government upon its large frigates would seem to have been well 
grounded, and if a war had arisen with a maritime enemy supplied with 
vessels of the same general type, they would have given a good account of 
themselves. In the civil war, however, the enemy had no ordinary vessels of 
war to bo met and conquered in ocean duels, and the waters upon his coast 
at points vulnerable to naval attack were too shallow to admit the frigates. 
Hence none of them performed any service at all proportionate to their size 
and cost of maintenance, except in two or three isolated cases of bombard- 
ment, as at Hatteras Inlet, Port Royal, and Fort Fisher. 

Of a much more useful type for general service were the twelve screw 
sloops-of-war buUt in 18.58. There were five of these of the first class, among 
them the Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond, which gave and took so many 
heavy blows while fighting in Farragut’s West Gulf Squadron. Hardly less 
important were the sloops of the second class, of which the Iroquois and 
Dacotah were the largest and most typical examples. To the same group 
belonged the Pawnee, a vessel of peculiar construction, whose constant service 
was hardly surpassed in eflBciency and importance by any other ship of her 
size on the Atlantic coast. Besides the sloops, there were a few other 
steamers of miscellaneous dimensions and character, some of which had 
been purchased and altered for naval use; and these comprised all that 
the Government had secured toward the creation of a modem steam fleet. 

The normal strength of the United States navy, if it is to be a navy at all, 
cannot be figured at much less than from 80 to 100 vessels, and this was the 
number in 1861. But of the actual total of 90, as shown by the navy list, 
50 were sailing ships, — line-of-battle ships, frigates, sloops, and brigs, — which. 
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splendid vessels as they had been in their day, were now as obsolete as 
the galleys of Themistocles. It was in placing a false reliance upon these 
vessels that the Government was at fault : it should have recognized in the 
course of twenty years that their day was gone forever, that they were of no 
more use than if they did not exist, that they would only be the slaughter- 
houses of their gallant crews in an encounter with a modem antagonist; 
and it should by that time have replaced every one of them by war-ships of 
the period. 


At the beginning of President Lincoln’s administration, out of the forty 
vessels composing the steam-fleet, one, the Michigan, was stationed on the 
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the first or Hartford class, 4 large side-wheelers, and 8 sloops of the second or 
Iroquois class. All these were exceedingly valuable as the nucleus of a fleet, but 
for the war which the Gk)vemment had now on hand they could be considered 
as nothing more than this. According to the position which the Adminis- 
tration was very soon compelled to take, the struggle was one d outrance. In a 
foreign war the conflict usually springs from a collision of rights or of inter- 
ests, involving only a particular branch of the relations of the two contestants, 
and the question is ultimately settled by some form of compromise, as soon 
as financial or military exhaustion leads one party or the other to conclude that 
a protraction of the contest is not worth its while. In the civil war, however, 
no compromise was possible, and with the resolution shoAra by the Southern 
people, nothing short of complete subjugation would insure the restoration 
of the Union. In such a war, a little fleet capable of raids upon the 
enemy’s commerce or sea-ports might be advantageous to the insurgents, but 
the Federal Q-overnment required materials and methods of a totally different 
character. No mere raids would profit it a jot. It must blockade the insur- 
gent territory ; and to do this it was not enough to keep a few ships cruising 
in neighboring waters, but a cordon of fast and efl&cient steamers must be 
stretched from end to end, without so much as a gap in the whole four 
thousand miles of coast. The reduction or even the passage of fortifications 
required powerful and well-equipped fleets engaged solely in these enter- 
prises. The vast net-work of interior waterways in which the army’s base 
and communications must be protected, could only be occupied successfully 
by another and equally numerous fleet. Finally, the protection of commerce 
demanded, from the very nature of things, far more vessels than its destruction. 

Had the material of the navy of 1861 been such as it ought to have been, — 
composed, let us say, of ninety modern war-steamers of fair quality ; with 
such an organization that those laid up in ordinary could have been fitted 
out in two weeks at farthest, as should always be the case ; with a reserve of 
a hundred, or even of fifty merchant-steamers, constructed with a view to 
conversion into war- vessels at short notice, which is an easy matter to accom- 
plish; with some system by which the latest problems in naval science, 
especially in reference to iron-clads, had been considered and, in part at least, 
carried to solution ; and finally, with a corps of officers graded more or less 
by merit, or the promise of gi’owing fitness for command, instead of by age, 
or the promise of growing unfitness, — had all these plain, practicable, and 
sensible measures found a place in the naval administration, it is perfectly 
safe to say that a single year would have seen the opening of the Mississippi, the 
occupation of North Carolina, the fall of Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, 
and Mobile, and probably the end of the Confederacy. During the first six 
months of the war, there was really nothing to oppose the vigorous attack of 
such a force, and there was little more during the six months following. 

As the naval material was not on a respectable peace-footing, and as no 
provision had been made for its conversion to a war-footing, the measures 
adopted for its increase were chiefly makeshifts to which the Government 
was driven by the exigencies of the moment. The vessels purchased by the 
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Department during the war amounted to 418, and included every variety of 
merchantman and river steamboat roughly adapted in the navy yards for war 
service. Three types of wooden vessels were built : 14 screw sloops of the 
Kearsarge, Shenandoah, and Ossipee classes ; 23 screw gun-boats, called from 
the rapidity of their construction the “ninety-day” gun-boats; and 47 side- 
wheel steamers, known as “ double-enders,” for service in narrow channels, 
where they could move ahead or astern without turning . ) Later in the war 
forty-eight additional sloops or corvettes of various sizes were projected, but 
few of these were ever finished, and hardly any before the close of the struggle. 

In the matter of iron-clads, the extreme slowness with which the Navy 
Department moved shows that it failed to comprehend the magnitude of the 
struggle, and that it was unfamiliar with the recent progress of naval warfare. 
The advantages of a light armor-plating for vessels-of-war had been demon- 
strated by the experience of the French floating batteries Devastation, Lave, 
and Tonnante, in the attack on Kinbum in 1855, during the Crimean war. 
These vessels were protected by 4J-ineh plates, and the experiment had been 
deemed so conclusive that both France and England had already constructed 
new war-ships incased in armor. It was to be expected that a navy with a 
war on its hands would have directed its attention from the first moment 
when it was convinced of the probability of hostilities to securing some of 
these formidable vessels ; and if a hesitation due to the want of statutory 
authority had led the Department to defer building until after Congress 
met, it would at least by that time have digested its plans so thoroughly that 
the work could begin at once. Nevertheless, for four months after Mr. Welles 
entered upon his office no steps were taken, even of the most elementary 
character, toward procuring iron-clads. In his report of July 4th, 1861, at the 
opening of the special session of Congress, the Secretary, by way of calling at- 
tention to the subject, makes the following somewhat ponderous observations : 

“ Much attention has been given 'within the last few years to the subject of floating batteries, 
or iron-clad steamers. Other governments, and particularly France and England, have made 
it a special object in connection with naval improvements ; and the ingenuity and inventive 
faculties of our own countrymen have also been stimulated by recent occurrences toward the 
construction of this class of 'vessel. The period is, perhaps, not one best adapted to heavy ex- 
penditures by way of experiment, and the time and attention of some of those who are most 
competent to investigate and form correct conclusions on the subject are otherwise employed. 
I would, however, recommend the appointment of a proper and competent board to inquire 
into and report in regard to a measure so important ; and it is for Congress to decide whether, on 
a favorable report, they will order one or more iron-clad steamers, or floating batteries, to be 
constructed, with a view to perfect protection from the effects of present ordnance at short 
range, and make an appropriation for that purpose.” 

In consequence of this recommendation, which, it must be confessed, was 
hardly such as the urgency of the measure demanded. Congress, a whole 
month later, on the 3d of August, passed an act authorizing the Secretary to 
appoint a board of officers to investigate the subject, a thing which was cer- 
tainly within the scope of ministerial powers without any special legislation, 


) Eight of tho double-enders” were built of iron. 
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and appropriating $1,500,000 for the work. After another delay of five 
precious days, on the 8th of August the board was appointed, composed of 
Commodores Smith and Paulding and Commander Davis. The board took 
occasion to remark that it approached the subject “ with diffidence, having 
no exi)erieiice, and but scanty knowledge in this branch of naval architecture.” 
Inconceivable as it seems, this statement was literally true; for although 
five months had elapsed since the new administration had come in ; although 
it knew, or should have known, what the Confederates were doing at Norfolk, 
and that time was of vital moment, the very best men whom it could select 
took six weeks to reach a conclusion on the subject. Even at the close of its 
protracted deliberations, so little did the board understand the tremendous 
importance of its work that in its final report it sagely remarked : 

Opinions differ amongst naval and scientific men as to the policy of adopting the iron arma- 
ture for ships-of-war. For coast and harbor defense they are undoubtedly formidable 
adjun<?ts to fortifications on land. As cruising vessels, however, we are skeptical as to their 
advantages and ultimate adoption. But whilst other nations are endeavoring to perfect them, 
we must not remain idle. . . . We, however, do not hesitate to express the opinion, notwith- 
standing all we have heard or seen written on the subject, that no ship or floating battery, 
however heavily she may be plated, c^n cope successfully with a properly constructed fortifica- 
tion of masonry.” 

The same inability to understand the situation is shown in the Secretary’s 
report transmitted to Congi'ess in December, in which he contents himself 
with this perfunctory utterance : 

The subject of iron armature for ships is one of great general interest, not only to the navy 
and country, but is engaging the attention of the civilized world.” 

The board selected three plans, offered respectively by BushneU & Oo., of 
New Haven, Merrick & Sons, of Philadelphia, and John Ericsson, of New 
York, from which were subsequently built the Galena^ the New Ironsides^ and 
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the Monitor. The choice of plans was wise, although the Oalem totally 
failed to accomplish what was expected of her, and neither she nor the Iron- 
sides was afteiward duplicated. The Ironsides, however, proved a very efficient 
vessel within her sphere of action; but so overwhelming was the success of 
the Monitor that hardly any other model was afterward adopted. 

The main features of the Monitor were the revolving turret, the low free- 
board, and the projecting overhang. By means of these devices the ship was 
made to present a very smaU target, and her engines, battery, screw, rudder, 
and anchor, as well as her crew, were thoroughly protected, and neither rams 
nor guns could make much impression on her. On the other hand, the low 
freeboard had also one distinctive disadvantage, in that it reduced the vessel’s 
reserve of flotation, thus making it possible for a small influx of water to 
sink her. The idea of mounting guns in a revolving circular turret had 
been suggested before at various times, but had never been carried to the 
point of useful application. In 1842 Timby had proposed a system of coast 
fortification based on this idea, but the plan had been found defective, and 
had been rejected. In 1854 Captain Ericsson had submitted to the Emperor 
Napoleon III. a design of an iroiMilad battery with a hemispherical turret. 
In the next year Captain Cowper Coles, R. N., had suggested a vessel in the 
form of a raft with a stationary shield for protecting the guns ; and in 1859 
he had improved upon this design by adding a revolving cupola. But it was 
left to the genius of Ericsson to develop by itself the perfected application 
of the principle, and to construct a navigable turret iron-clad which should be 
nearly invulnerable to every weapon but the torpedo. 

When the Navy Department finally understood Ericsson’s plan, it immedi- 
ately adopted it. According to Captain Ericsson, “ The Committee of Naval 
Commanders . . . occupied me less than two hours in explaining my new 
system. In about two hours more the committee had come to a decision. 
After their favorable report had been [made] to the Secretary I was called into 
his office, where I was detained less than five minutes. In order not to lose any 
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time, the Secretary ordered me to ‘ go ahead at once.’ Consequently, while 
the clerks of the department were engaged in drawing up the formal contract, 
the iron which now forms the keel-plate of the Monitor was drawn through 
the roUing-mill.” 

The contract for the Monitor was finally signed on the 4th of October, The 
extraordinary energy of the contractors when they had once undertaken the 
work pushed it to completion with unexampled speed. But the time which 
had been of the greatest value, namely, the six mouths from March to Sep- 
tember, had been lost, and thus it happened that the new iron-clad was not 
finished in season to prevent the raid of the Merrimac in Hampton Roads, 
and the obliteration of the Congress and the Cumberland. In the battle of the 
9th of March the presence of the Monitor, which had arrived late the night 
before, saved the rest of the fleet from a like fate, to say nothing of other 
disasters whose magnitude can only be conjectured. 

It must be remembered that the Navy Department had possessed from the 
beginning five frigates, sister ships of the Merrimac, any one of which could 
have been armored more eflSciently than she was, in half the time and with 
half the money, and without waiting for congressional action. Evidently 
the department little imagined, while it was dallying for six months with 
the question of iron-(*Iads, that the fii’st twenty-four hours of the Monitor's 
career would be so big with fate. 

In addition to the three vessels selected by the board of 1861, there were 
built or projected during the war nearly sixty iron-clads, all of which were of 
the Monitor tyjjo except three, — the huge ram Dunderberg, which was sold to 
the French Government, and afterward called the Eochambeau; the Keokuk, 
which sank off Charleston, immediately after the battle of April 7 th, 1863, 
and the converted frigate Eoanoke. Of the fourteen double-turreted monitors, 
including the Puritan, the Onondaga, the Kalamazoo class, the Mmadnock class, 
and the Winnebago class, only six were finished in time to take part in the 
war. The single-turreted monitors which saw the most service were those of 
the Passaic class, most of which were stationed in the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron. Besides these there were the Dictator, the nine vessels of the Canonical 
class, and the twenty light-draft monitors. The last were never of any use, 
the calculations for their displacement having been so faulty that they could 
not float their guns and coal. 

Hitherto we have been speaking of vessels for service on the coast or in the 
waters adjacent to the coast. The Mississippi flotilla deserves a place by 
itself. This force, which included all the vessels operating on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi, the Red River, and their tributaries, comprised altogether over a 
hundred vessels, of the greatest variety in construction and character, — pro- 
pellers, side- wheelers, stern-wheelers, rams, iron-clads, “ tin-clads,” unarmored 
boats, mortar-vessels. As the first demand for a flotilla came from the army, its 
early organization was directed by the War Department, although a naval officer 
was placed in command. The complications resulting from this arrangement, 
under which, as Foote said, “every brigadier could interfere with him,” were 
obviated, October 1st, 1862, by the transfer of the force to the Navy Department. 
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The first step in the creation of the Mississippi flotilla was taken in May, 
1861, by Commander John Rodgers, who, acting under the authority of the 
War Department, purchased at Cincinnati three river-steamboats, the Cones- 
toga, Lexington, and Tyler, and altered them into gun-boats by stre.ngthening 
their frames, lowering their machinery, and protecting their decks by heavy 
bulwarks. In August, the War Department made a contract with James B. 
Eads [see page 338], the famous engineer of the Mississippi jetties, to build in 
two months seven gun-boats, propelled by a central paddle-wheel, and covered 
with armor two and a half inches thick, on the forward end of the casemates 
and on the sides abreast of the engines. These may be said to have been our 
first iron-clads, light as their plating was, and imperfectly as it covered the 
vessels. In spite of all their defects, they performed constant service of incal- 
culable importance throughout the war ; and there is not one among them 
all — the Cairo, Caronddet, Cincinnati, Louisville, Mound City, Pittshurgh, and 
St. Louis or De Kalb — which failed to make her name famous in the incessant 
conflicts of the Mississippi Two larger vessels purchased by the Government, 
the Benton and the Essex, of one thousand tons each, and somewhat more 
heavily armored, together with thirty-eight mortar-boats, complete the list of 
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vessels of the Mississippi flotilla diiring the period of Foote’s command, which 
extended to the summer of 1862. [See pages 358 and 430.] 

During the following year important additions were made to the flotilla. 
These were of two classes, light-draft boats and iron-clads. The light-drafts 
were small stern-wheel boats armed with howitzers, which were peculiarly 
useful for vedette and other light, flying service, but which in addition took 
their full share of the brunt of battle in the numerous contests that took place 
in the shoal waters of the Yazoo and the Red River. Drawing less than two 
feet of water, they could go almost anywhere, and with their howitzer bat- 
teries, and their light, bullet-proof plating, they were efficient vessels for 
clearing the river-banks of field batteries and sharp-shooters. Their armor, 
less than an inch in thickness, gave them the colloquial name of “ tin-clads.” 
Many of them, such as the Forest Rose, Juliet, Marmora, Rattler, Romeo, and 
Signal, became famous in the annals of the squadron, and the tiny Cricket, 
under Gorringe, fought in the Red River one of the hottest and most gallant 
little battles of the Western campaign. 

The second class of new acquisitions, which may bo called by comparison 
the heavily armored vessels, though more pretentious than their older con- 
sorts, were hardly, as a whole, raoi'e efficient. Three of them, the Tuscumhia, 
Indianola, and CIi lllicothe, wer'e side-wheel casemate iron-clads, carrying a some- 
what thicker plating than the earlier boats and a much more formidable arma- 
ment, but owing to poor and hasty workmanship they were occasionally found 
unequal to the demands that were made upon them. Of a more satisfactory 
peudormance were two large steamers, the Lafayette and Choctaw, of one 
thousand tons ouch, well-built side-whoeler.s, which the Government pur- 
chased and altered into casemate iron-clads fitted with rams. Still later, three 
turretod iron-clads of light draft, the Osage, Ozark, and Neosho [see page 
342], w(U’e added to the squadron. The above, together with a number of 
captmed gun-boats, the foremost of which was the Eastport, and a few 
wooden steamers of various size and miscellaneous description, made up the 
foi’ce with which Admiral Porter conducted his wonderful series of operations 
from the autumn of 1862 until his transfer to the North Atlantic Squadron 
in 1864. 

In addition to those vessels, which constituted the regular naval force, 
special mention must bo made of the Ram Fleet, as it was called. This fleet 
was the really brilliant conception of Colonel Charles Eliot, Jr., a civil 
engineer who, as has been already said, had called attention, some years 
before the war, to the renewed importance of the ram as a naval weapon. 
Having been vested with rank and authority by the War Department, 
Colonel Ellet, who was no less ready in execution than brilliant in concep- 
tion, bought nine river-boats, which he strengthened and altoi’ed into rams 
on a plan of his own. They were called the Queen of the West, Monarch, 
Samson, Lioness, Switzerland, Lancaster, Mingo, T. D. Horner, and Hick Fulton. 
Though they wore hastily and imperfectly prepared, yet under the leadership 
of EUet and other members of his remarkable family, who shared with him a 
native military instinct that was little short of genius, and a superb courage 
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that bordered upon recklessness, they performed services that gave them a 
place apart in the history of the river operations. [See page 453.] 

In its personnel, the navy was by no means so well prepared for war as it 
should have been. Several circumstances combined to weaken the strength 
of the corps. As there was no system of retirement, and as promotion for 
many years had been made solely on the basis of seniority, the upper part of 
the list was filled with officers who had grown too old for active service, but 
who nevertheless felt that their position entitled them to important com- 
mands at sea, or to high places in council or in administration. For these 
duties most of them were peculiarly unfitted. At a time when conservatism 
meant stagnation, the seventy-eight commodores and captains who were the 
senior officers of the navy, through long adherence to routine, had, with few 
exceptions, become doubly conservative, and owing to the rapid development 
of their profession, those whoso early training belonged to the sail period 
seemed almost the relics of a bygone age. 

The consciousness of ignorance in some men begets modesty, but it seldom 
has this effect upon the older members of a military hierarchy. Obedience 
to the orders of a superior is, of course, the essence of military discipline, 
without which it could not exist, and rank is the primary source of authority. 
But a system which combines reliance upon rank as the sole source of 
authority, and reliance upon age as the sole qualification for rank, contains 
essential elements of weakness. Its tendency is to make the seniors grow 
less capable and more despotic, while the juniors gradually lose aU sense 
of responsibility and all power of initiative, and when they at last reach 
a position of command, their faculties have become paralyzed from long dis- 
use. Especially is this the case in a long period of peace, such as followed 
the war of 1812, and lasted, with only a brief intermission, until 1861. 
During this time the navy was always grasping at the shadow and losing the 
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substance. The commodore of the period was an august personage, who 
went to sea in a great flag-ship, surrounded by a conventional grandeur wliich 
was calculated to inspire a becoming respect and awe. As the years of peace 
rolled on, this figure became more and more august, more and more conven- 
tional. The fatal defects of the system were not noticed until 1861, when the 
crisis came and the service was unprepared to meet it ; and to this cause was 
largely due the feebleness of naval operations during the first year of the war. 

In addition to the other elements of weakness, the junior grades at this time 
were short of officers, owing to the recent establishment of the Naval Academy 
and the limitation of the power of appointment ; and at the very moment when 
stress was put upon the service, it lost through resignation a large niunber of 
its members, many of them men of high professional reputation. To fill these 
gaps, the course at the Academy was for the moment curtailed, and the upper 
classes were ordered into active service. On the 1st of August, 1861, the 
total number of officers of all grades and corps holding regular appointments 
in the navy was 1457. This number was inadequate to supply the demands 
of the newly expanded fleet, and it became necessary to employ volunteer 
officers, 7500 of whom were enrolled in the navy during the war. These 
came chiefly from the merchant marine. Many of them were brave and capable, 
but their want of naval (as distinguished from merely nautical) training delayed 
their development. A stiU larger increase took place in the force of enlisted 
men. The normal strength of the corps of seamen was 7600, which rose 
during the war to 51,500, although the utmost difficulty was found in obtain- 
ing recruits, and it became necessary toward the end of the war to offer enor- 
mous bounties. The same want of training was apparent in the blue-jackets 
as in the volunteer officers, and while the army was able to rely from the 
beginning upon a trained militia, the navy was compelled to create its militia 
after the war had begun. Although the organization of a trained naval 
reserve presents no serious difficulties, and although it is evident that such a 
reserve is of prime importance in any considerable war, no steps had ever 
been taken to form it. 

This was, however, only one of the many points in which the workings of 
the department were defective. There seems to have been a total want of 
information at the central office of administration in reference to the existing 
demands of naval war, and the measures necessary to put the machine into 
efficient operation. Everything in relation to the plan of a campaign, to the 
vulnerability of points on the coast, — and it must be remembered that this 
was our own coast, whose capacity for resisting attack should have been bet- 
ter k n own to the Navy Department than any other, — to the increase of the 
force of officers and men, to the expansion of the fleet, to the acquisition of 
the most modern instruments of warfare, — in short, aU problems relating to 
the conduct of hostilities, the only purpose for which a navy really exists, had 
to be worked out and solved after the war had begun. Indeed, it would seem 
that the one subject with which the direction of naval affairs had never con- 
cerned itself was the subject of making war. 

These circumstances placed the Secretary, at the opening of his adminis- 
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tration, in a situation of peculiar difficulty. Althougli Mr. Welles had at one 
time been connected with the Navy Department, having been the civil chief 
of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing from 1846 to 1849, he was in no 
sense a naval expert, and he was obliged to rely upon others for expert advice 
and assistance in his office. There was no one, however, at his office to give 
such advice and assistance, except the five chiefs of bureau, who were con- 
cerned only with the business of supplying materials, and who had really 
nothing to do with the general direction of the fleet, — meaning thereby the 
working force of ships, officers, and men actually employed in naval opera- 
tions. To meet this difficulty, the Secretary wisely called Captain Gustavus 
V. Fox to the post of chief professional adviser. Captain Fox had formerly 
been an officer of the navy, and had borne a high reputation for professional 
skill. His connection with manufacturing enterprises during the few years 
preceding the war had emancipated him from the slavery of routine and had 
given him a knowledge of affairs which naval officers in general could not 
easily acquire. He had shown great intelligence and zeal in the second relief- 
expedition to Fort Sumter, where he acted in a semi-private capacity, and 
Mr. Welles decided to take him into the department. The duties for which 
ho was wanted, and which he ultimately performed with such success, were 
those which are commonly assigned to an officer known as the chief of staff, 
namely, the disposition and direction of the fleet, and the conduct of naval 
operations. It is hardly necessary to add that without his previous expe- 
rience as a naval officer he could not have performed these duties for a day. 
A temporary place was made for him on May 9th, 1861, as chief (derk. When 
Congress met in July, it created the office of Assistant Secretary, to which 
Fox was appointed on August 1st, and which he retained until after the close 
of the war. He was succeeded in the chief clerkship by William Faxon. 

The South entered upon the war without any naval preparation, and with 
very limited resources by which its deficiencies could be i)romptly supplied. 
Indeed, it would hardly be possible to imagine a great maritime country 
more destitute of the moans for carrying on a naval war than the Confeder- 
ate States in 1861. No naval vessels, properly speaking, came into their 
possession, except the Fulton, an old side-wheeler built in 1837, and at this 
time laid up at Pensacola, and the sunken and half-destroyed hulks at Nor- 
folk, of which only one, the Merrimac, could be made available for service. 
The seizures of other United States vessels included six revenue-cutters, the 
Duane at Norfolk, the William Aiken at Charleston, the Lewis Cass at Mobile, 
the Robert McClelland and the Washington at New Orleans, and the Henry 
Dodge at Galveston three coast-survey vessels, the schooners Petrel and 
Twilight, and the steam-tender Firefly ; and six or eight light -house tenders. 
As all of these were small, and most of them were sailing vessels, they 
were of little value. 

Several coasting or river steamers belonging to private owners, which were 
lying in Southern waters when the war broke out, were taken or pur- 

4 The James C. Dobbin was also seized at Savannah, but was soon afterward released. — J. K. S. 
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chased hy the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. The most important 
were the Jamestown and the 
Yorktown (afterward the Patrick 
Henry) at Richmond; the Sel- 
den at Norfolk; the Beaufort, 
Baleigh, Winslow, and Hllis, 
screw-tugs plying on the Chesa- 
peake and Albemarle Canal; 
the side-wheel passenger boats 
Seabird and Curlew, in the 
North Carolina Sounds ; the 
Nashville at Charleston, and the 
Everglade at Savannah. 

The Star of the West, whose 
name had been on everybody’s 
lips after the attack made upon 
her in January, 1861, wliile she 
was attempting to relieve Fort 
Sumter, had subsequently sailed 
on transport service to Indian- 
ola, Texas, where she was seized 
in April by a paily of Texan 
volunteers. In the Confederate 
navy she became the St. Philip. 
She was stationed at New Or- 
leans as a receiving-ship when 



Fan’agut passed the forts, and 
fled with other vessels Tip the 
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MissiKSsippi Eiver, taking refuge finally in the Yazoo. In March, 1863, when 
the ships of the Yazoo Pass expedition descended the windings of the Talla- 
hatchie to attack Fort Pemberton, they found the river barricaded by the hull 
of a sunken vessel, which was no other than the once-famous Star of the West 
The purchases and seizures made at New Orleans enabled the Confederate 
Government to equip at that point its only considerable fleet. The vessels 
fitted out successively by Commodores Eousseau and Hollins included the 


Hahana, afterward the Sumter, in which Semmes made his first commerce- 
destroying cruise ; the Enoch Train, which was altered into a ram and called 
Manassas ; Hclq Florida and Pamlico, employed on Lake Pontchartrain ; 
ihoi Marques de la Hahana (McRae), the Wehh, Yankee (Jackson), GrosJete 
(Maurepas), Lizzie Simmons (Pontchartrain), Ivy, General Polk, and a few 
others of smaller size. The State of Louisiana and the citizens of New 


Orleanj^ also made purchases of vessels on their own account. Thus the 
Governor Moore and the General Quitman, which took part in the action at the 


forts, were State vessels ; and the Enoch Train was originally purchased by 
private subscription. There were also a large number of flat-boats or coal- 
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barges, destined for use as fire-ships, upon which Commodore George N. 
Hollins placed great reUanee. 

Another measure of defense adopted by the Confederate Government 
deserves mention here, although the navy was in no way connected with it. 
On the 14th of January, 1862, Secretary Benjamin, of the War Department, 
telegraphed orders to General LoveU, who was in command at New Orleans, 
to impress certain river steamboats, fourteen in number, for the public service. 
On the 15th the vessels designated were seized. They were intended to form 
a flotilla of rams for the defense of the Mississippi, in accordance with a plan 
suggested by two steamboat captains, Montgomery and Townsend, who had 
secured the adoption of their project at Eichmond through the influence of 
political friends in Congress. In the words of Secretary Benjamin, they were 
“ backed by the whole Missouri delegation.” The scheme had its origin partly 
in jealousy or distrust of the navy, and the direction of the “ Eiver Defense 
Fleet,” as it was called, was therefore intrusted to the army. The projectors 
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of the enterprise had taken 
care, however, to limit the au- 
thority of the army officers 
over the fleet, and the War 
Department wrote that when 
it sailed it would be “subject 
to the orders of General Beau- 
regard, as regards the service 
required of it, but of course 
without any interference in 
its organization.” The original 
cost of the vessels was $563,000, 
and the cost of equipping and 
fitting them out was $800,000. 

The River Defense Flotilla 
hardly accomplished results 
that justified this heavy out- 
lay. Its organization, as might 
have been expected, was seri- 
ously defective. In January, 
Lovell was apprehensive that 


WOM A rHOTooR*™. “ f ourtoen Mississippi River 

captains and pilots wiU never agree about anything after they once get 
under way.” These fears were afterward realized April 15th, Lovell wrote : 


“ The river pilots (Montgromery and Townsend), who are the head of the fleet, are men of 
limited ideas, no system, and no administrative capacity whatever. I very much fear, too, that 
their powers of execution will prove much less than has been anticipated,— in short, unless some 
competent person of education, system, and brains is put over each division of this fleet, it will, 
in my judgment, prove an utter failure. No code of laws or penalties has been established, and 
it is difficult to decide how deserters from the fleet are to be tried and punished. There is little 
or no discipline or subordination — too much ‘ steamboat ’ and too little of the ‘ man-of-war ’ to 
be very effective.” 
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When the River Defense Fleet was ready, eight of the vessels, commanded 
by Captain J. E. Montgomery, were sent up the river to meet the Union fleet, 
then on its way down, under Flag-Officer Davis. After a gallant but ineffectual 
brush near Fort Pillow, Montgomery’s flotilla had a pitched battle at Mem- 
phis, on the 6th of June, with the 
Union force, now strengthened by the 
addition of Colonel Ellet’s ram-fleet, 
and was literally wiped out of exist- 
ence, — four of the vessels being cap- 
tured and three destroyed. The Van 
Dorn alone escaped, and fleeing to the 
Yazoo Riverwas soon afterward burnt. 

The six vessels of the River Defense 
Fleet, which had been retained by 
General Lovell at New Orleans, were 
sent down to assist in the defense of 
the forts, but the only part they took 
in the battle was to get out of the way 
as quickly as possible. All of them 
were captured or destroyed. 

In addition to the vessels purchased 
and altered, the Confederate author- 
ities built several new ones at New 
Orleans. Of these there were three 
wooden boats, the Livingston, Bienvilk, and Carondelet, and two iron-clads, 
the Louisiana and the Mississippi. The Bienville and Carondelet were substan- 
tially built side-wheelers of light draft, built on the lakes, and were only fin- 
ished in March and April, 1862. They were unable to fill up then crews, and 
hence took no part in the action at the forts, t The Livingston, which had been 
attached some time before to the flotilla in the upper Mississippi, made its 
way to the Yazoo River, and was burnt there with the Polk and Van Dorn. 
The two new iron-clads, however, were intended to be by far the most impor- 
tant factors in the defense of New Orleans. If they had been finished in time, 
this intention would doubtless have been realized. The Louisiana, built by 
contract with E. C. Murray, was not begun until the middle of October, and 
her machinery was transferred from the steamer Ingomar, which the contrac- 
tors had bought for the purpose. She was 264 feet long, and from 400 to 500 
tons of raih’oad iron were used in plating her with armor. The ship was in 
several ways badly designed, and on the 20th of April, when she was sent from 
New Orleans down the river to the forts, her engines would not work. During 
the battle she could only serve as a stationary floating battery, and she was 
blown up by Captain J. K. MitcheU on the day of the surrender of the forts. 
The other iron-clad, the Mississippi, a still larger and more heavily armored 
vessel, was constructed by the Messrs. Tift upon a veiy novel and peculiar 
design. To obviate the want of ship-builders and designers, she was built 

J Report of Joint Confederate Committee on the affairs of the Navy Department, p» 28. 
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like a house, iu straight liues and with pointed ends. Though there was 
apparently no lack of steamers to tow the unfinished vessel up the river, she 
was burnt just before the Federal fleet reached the city. 

The total failure of the Confederate fleet on the Mississippi was largely due 
to bad management and to the want of a proper organization. Authority was 
divided between the State Government and the Confederate Government, 
and stiU further between the army, the navy, and the steamboat captains. 
The War and Navy Departments at Richmond did not work together. There 
were some differences of opinion between General Lovell, in command at 
New Orleans, and General Duncan, in command of the exterior defenses. 
Four naval officers, Rousseau, Hollins, Mitchell, and Whittle, were succes- 
sively in command of the “ Naval Station,” a command of vague and inde- 
terminate limits, and there were plenty of sources of disagreement between 
them and their colleagues of the army. They were perplexed and worried 
by confusing orders, and by the presence of independent agents in their own 
field of operations. They had no authority over the work of building the 
iron-clads, although constantly urged to hurry their completion. The organ- 
ization of the River Defense Fleet, under Montgomery, was a duect and 
intentional blow at their authority, and left them without the aid of reserves 
whose disposition they could direct. The naval operations suffered froffT the 
lack of funds, so much so that on the 26th of February Governor Moore 
telegraphed to Richmond, “The Navy Department here owes nearly a 
million. Its credit is stopped.” This condition of affairs was all the more 
remarkable, since the strategic position of New Orleans and the river was 
of vital importance to the Confederacy, and the post required above aU 
things unity of command, — indeed, one might well say a dictatorship. Had 
one man of force and discretion been in fuU command and provided with 
sufficient funds, the defense would at least not have presented a spectacle of 
complete collapse. 

The construction and equipment of vessels for the Confederate Govern- 
ment at other points were executed with great difficulty, owing to the want 
of iron and the absence of properly equipped workshops. In 1861 the only 
foundry or roUing-mill of any size in the Confederacy was the Tredegar Iron 
Works, at Richmond, and here the principal work in ordnance and armor was 
done. By dint of great efforts, foundries and rolling-mills were established 
at Sehna, Atlanta, and Macon ; smelting-works and a rope-walk at Peters- 
burg; a powder-mill at Columbia, and an ordnance-foundry and chemical 
works at Charlotte. These works supplied what was needed in the way 
of ordnance and equipment, but they could not build vessels. The spring 
of 1862 saw the loss of Norfolk, Pensacola, and New Orleans, and after 
this date the Confederacy had no well-appointed ship-yard. Neverthe- 
less, numerous contracts were entered into with business firms all over 
the country, and the construction of small vessels went on actively 
during the war. On March 15th, 1861, the Provisional Congress had 
authorized the construction or purchase of 10 steam gun-boats, of from 
750 to 1000 tons. By the latter part of 1862 the Navy Department had 
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ptiTcliased and altered 44 vessels, and had built and completed 24, while 32 
others were in process of construction. 

Most of these vessels were small craft, only suitable for detached local 
employment in rivers and harbors. Of the more formidable ships, the Ten~ 
nessee and Arkansas 'were built at Memphis in the winter of 1861-02. They 
were covered with railroad iron. The Arkansas was completed and taken to 
the Yazoo River in April, 1862. After a short and brilliant career under 
Lieutenant Isaac N. Brown, she finally fell a victim in August to the defects of 
her engines. The Tennessee, being still on the stocks at Memphis when 
Davis’s fleet descended the river, was burnt where she lay. At Mobile, the 
second Tennessee, a much more powerful vessel, but with engines transferred, 
like those of the Louisiana, from a river steamboat, was captured in her first 
and only engagement, when she attacked single-handed the whole Federal 
squadron. At Savannah, the Atlanta, a converted blockade-ranner with a 
casemate covered with four inches of armor, was disabled and defeated by 
four shots from the monitor Weekawkm. At Charleston, four casemate iron- 
clads were built, the Falmetto State and Cinema in 1862, the Charleston in 
1863, and the Columbia ; the last, however, was still unfinished at the close 
of the war, and was captured by Admiral Dahlgreii at the evacniation of the 
city.- The other three were blown up at the same time. In th(^ sounds of 
North Carolina two iron-dads wore projected, one to be built on the Neuse 
River, the other on the Roanoke. The first was destroyed before completion, 
but the second, t\\.e Albemarle, which the Union forceps, through most culpable 
negligence, suffered to remain undisturbed until she was fully armed and 
equipped, captured the town of Plymouth, and fought a drawn battle with 
the squadron of double-enders in the sound. After a cai-eer of six months, 
she was destroyed by the expedition under Lieutenant Cushing. 

The last, and in some ways the most useful naval force of the Confederates, 
was the James River Squadron. After the destrmdion of the Merrimar in 
May, 1862, and the abortive attempt of the Union vessels to pass up the 
James River, a fleet was gradually constructed and fitted out for the defense 
of Richmond. There were still in the river the Patrick Hemif, which was 
soon after assigned to the use of the Confederate Naval Academy, and the 
Beaufort and Italeu/h, which had come to Hampton Roads from the North 
Carolina Sounds after the battles of Roanoke Island and Elizabeth City. 
All three had taken part in the first day’s engagement off Newport News, 
when the Merrimac (Virginia) had destroyed the Congress and the Cumber- 
land, after which they withdrew to the James River. To these were added 
the gun-boats Nansemond, Hampton, and Drury. But by far the most impor- 
tant division of the squadron consisted of the three iron-clads Richmond, the 
second Virginia, and Fredericksburg. Of these the Fredericksburg was the 
weakest and the Virginia the strongest. In fact, the Virginia was one of the 
strongest vessels that the Confederates got afloat at any point, having six 
inches of armor on the sides of her casemate and eight inches on the ends. 
This fleet was an important element in the military situation in Virginia in 
1864-65, though never brought into decisive action. At the evacuation of 
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Eiehmond it was burned, and with its destruction the coast navy of the 
Confederates came to an end. 

In order to make war on the commerce of the United States, the Con- 
federacy early resorted to privateering, which was then, as it is now, a legiti- 
mate practice with all States not parties to the Declaration of Paris. In 
accordance with the President’s proclamation of April 17th, and the Act of 
Congress of May 6th, letters of marque were issued by the Confederate 
Government to owners of private vessels, authorizing them to cruise against the 
United States. Under this authority, more than twenty privateers were 
fitted out and made cruises during the summer and autumn of 1861, taking 
sixty or more prizes. The exact number either of privateers or of prizes will 
probably never be known. Charleston, New Orleans, and Hatteras Inlet were 
the principal centers of privateering operations. Three of the privateers were 
captured, — the Savannah by the brig Perry ^ the Petrel by the frigate St. Law- 
rence, and the Beawregard by the bark W. G. Aftderson. The cessation of pri- 
vateering after the first year was brought about by the blockade, which took 
away the profits of the sale of prizes, and such of the privateers as were not 
taken into the Government service were converted into blockade-runners. 

After privateering came to an end, the Confederate Government depended 
almost whoUy upon Europe for sea-going cruisers. These were not privateers, 
however, but commissioned ships-of-war of the Confederacy. Captain James 
D. Bulloch resided in England as the Confederate naval agent, and his skill 
and enterprise resulted in the acquisition of the Florida, Alabama, Georgia 
and Shenandoah, all of which made successful commerce-destroying cruises. 
Attempts to secure other vessels, including the Alexandra, the Pampero, the 
iron-clad contracted for by Captain North on the Clyde, and the two armored 
rams built by the Messrs. Laird, failed through the intervention of the British 
Government. Of the six vessels built in France, including four corvettes and 
two iron-clads, only one of the latter. Stonewall, passed into the hands of the 
Confederates, and this was acquired so late in the war as to be of no value. 

In its personnel, the Confederate navy was more fortunate than in its ves- 
sels. The Secretary was Stephen R. MaUory [see p. 106], who had been for 
several years before the war the chairman of the Naval Committee in the 
Senate, — a position much better calculated to give its holder a knowledge of 
the demands of a modem navy than that which Mr. Welles had filled from 
1846 to 1849. He entered upon his task with vigor and intelligence, and he 
was ably seconded by the officers around him, many of whom had been men 
of conspicuous ability in the old navy. In the branches of ordnance and 
torpedoes he relied largely upon two men. Commander John M. Brooke and 
Lieutenant Hunter Davidson. To Brooke were due the banded guns which 
proved of such signal use during the war, while Davidson did much to 
develop the torpedo service, which probably contributed more to the defense 
of the Confederacy than all the vessels of its navy. In 1862, some impatience 
was shown by the press and the public of the South at the continued succes- 
sion of naval disasters, and a Congressional committee made an exhaustive 
investigation of the department. Nothing of importance was disclosed except 
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the condition of affairs at New Orleans in 1861--62, already referred to, for 
which the Navy Department was partly responsible, but which was largely 
owing to the poverty of Confederate resources. 

It was especially in his quick perception of the demands of modem naval 
war, and his prompt and bold action to.meet these demands, that Secretary 
Mallory showed his ability and decision of character. No doubt this was in 
great part due to good advisers, but it is not every man who has the wisdom 
to perceive what good advice is, and the courage to act upon it, where his 
action involves heavy responsibilities. Mr. Mallory’s emphatic recommenda- 
tions in reference to iron-clads contrast favorably with the halting sugges- 
tions of Mr. Welles on the same subject. In a letter of May 8th, 1861, to Mr. 
Conrad, the chairman of the Naval Committee, Mallory presents with precision 
and force the history of the development of armored vessels, stating accurately 
the essential facts, which certainly were either not known or not appreciated 
at Washington. He closes his letter with these I'emarkable words 

I regard the possession- of an iron-armored ship as a matter of the first necessity. Such a 
vessel at this time could traverse the entire coast of the United States, prevent all blockade, 
and encounter, with a fair prospect of success, their entire navy. 

If, to cope with them upon the sea, we follow their example, and build wooden ships, we 
shall have to construct several at one time, for one or two ships would fall an easy prey to her 
comparatively numerous steam-frigates. But inequality of numbers may be compensated by 
invulnerability, and thus not only does economy, but naval success, dictate the wisdom and 
expediency of fighting with iron against wood without regard to first cost. 

Naval engagements between wooden frigates as they are now built and armed wiU prove 
to be the forlorn hopes of the sea— simply contests in which the question, not of victory, but 
who shall go to the bottom first is to be solved. 

Should the committee deem it expedient to begin at once the construction of such a ship, 
not a moment should be lost.” 

The result was that early in July the Men mac had been raised and 
docked, the details of the plan of reconsti-uction had been completed, and 
the work had been begun without waiting for an appropriation. This early 
start enabled her to destroy the Congress and the Cumberland unopposed. 

The number of officers who left the United States navy, either by resigna- 
tion or dismissal, to join the Southern cause, was 322, of whom 243 were line- 
officers. In the beginning they were attached to the separate State organiza- 
tions, but during the spring of 1861 they were gradually enrolled in the navy 
of the Confederate States. In 1863 a naval academy was established under 
the command of Captain W. H. Parker, on board the Patrick Henry in the 
James Eiver, which turned out excellent junior officers. The personnel of 
the Confederate navy was distinguished by enterprise, originality, and 
resource, and to it were due some of the most gallant episodes of the war. 

In seamen the South was deficient, not having a seafaring population. 
The number of enlisted men in the navy at any given time was probably 
less than four thousand, but as it took the offensive only in detached enter- 
prises, no very extensive force was required. The four principal oommeroe- 
destroyers were chiefly manned by foreign sailors. 
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BY KUSH C. HAWKINS, BREVET BEIGADIER-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 

|NE sultry afternoon in the last third of the month of 
August, 1861, while stationed at Newport News, Virginia, 
with my regiment, the 9th New York (Zouaves), a mes- 
sage from General Benjamin F. Butler came through 
the signal corps station from Fort Monroe asking if I 
would like to go upon an expedition. An affirmative 
answer brought General Butler to my headquarters the 
same afternoon, and he explained the objects of the 
proposed expedition, which was to be composed of mili- 
tary and naval forces for joint offensive action on the 
coast of North Carolina. 

CAPTURE AND DEFENSE OF HATTERAS ISLAND. 

At 11 o’clock in the forenoon of August 26th, 1861, 
all arrangements having been completed, the combined 
forces set sail for Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina, with 
Flag-Officer Silas H. Stringham in command of the fleet and Major-General 
B. F. Butler of the land forces. The same afternoon the fleet arrived off 
Hatteras, and at 10 o’clock on the morning of the 28th began the bombard- 
ment of Forts Clark and Hatteras (the latter mounting twenty-five guns), 
which was continued throughout a part of the day, until several of the 
ships were compelled to put out to sea for fear of being blown too near 
the shore. During the bombardment, efforts were being made about three 
miles north of the inlet to land the troops through the Hatteras breakers; 
in these efforts all the available boats were smashed. Two hulks, which had 
been towed from Fort Monroe for the purpose of assisting the landing, were 
then filled with troops and slowly allowed to drift into the breakers by means 
of a cable attached to an anchor and passed around a windlass fixed in the 
deck of each hulk. Late in the afternoon, when the wind came to blow fresh 
from the east, the position of the troops upon the hulks became most perilous, 
and for a time there were serious doubts about a successful rescue. Finally 

j “ The State of North Carolina, limnetliatoly after each, was turned over to the Confederate States. The 
passing the ordinance of secession, began the work of defense of the entrances to these sounds was undeiv 
defending the possession of the sounds. The steamer taken by the erection of batteries at Hatteras and Oora- 
WimloWj a small side-wheel steamboat, was fitted out coke Inlet, and at Beaufort ; on the interior waters 
by the governor of the State, and on the outside of Hat- New Berne, Roanoke Island, and the mouth of the 
teras began to annoy and destroy the eomineroe of the Neuse River were defended under the State by small 
United States, under Thomas M. Crossan, formerly of batteries, which were not completed when the State 
the United States Navy. The Winslone captured and adopted the constitution of the Confederate States, 
brought into the sounds for condemnation many prizes. Major R. C. Gatlin was commander of the Southern 

. . . The outcry that went up from commercial circles Department Coast Defenses, with headq[uarters at Wll- 
at the North may have had no little to do in iniluenoing mington. North Carolina. Promoted to Brlgadier-Gen- 
the naval authorities to block the outlet from which the eral In August, 1861, he was assigned to the command 
little Winslow inflicted such damages. After the State of the Department of North Carolina and the coast 
united herself to the Confederate States her navy, C4)u- defenses of the State.” fScharf s “History of the Con- 
sisting of the Winslow, the EUis, the Baleigh, and the federate States Navy.” New-York: Rogers and Sher- 
BmufoH, all ordinary steamboats armed with one gun wood.] 
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the Fanny, after several unsuccessful 
backings into the breakers, which 
every naoment were becoming more 
dangerous, succeeded in getting lines 
on board the hulks and towing them 
to calmer water. But the few troops 
(318) who had effected a landing were 
left on shore in face of an enemy 
twice their numbers. The next day 
the vessels came in from sea and re- 
commenced the action as early as 8 
o’clock A. M., and by 11 o’clock the 
last gun on Fort Hatteras had ceased 
firing, and before noon the white flag 
had taken the place of the Confeder- 
ate colors. During the bombardment 
our troops on shore gained possession 
of Fort Clark, but were driven out by 
our own guns, a fragment of a shell 
striking private Lembrecht, of Com- 
pany G, 9th Now York, making a pain- 
ful wound ill the hand. This was the 
only casualty among the Union forces. 

The immediate results of this expe- 
dition were the capture of 670 men, 

1000 stand of arms, 35 cannon, and 2 
strong forts ; the possession of the best 
sea entrance to the inland waters of 
North Carolina ; and the stoppage of a favorite channel through which many 
supplies had been carried for the use of the Confederate forces. 

The whole affair was conceived and carried out with simplicity and pro- 
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The vessels detailed wore the Minnesota (flag- 
ship), Captain 0. J. Van Brunt; Wabash^ Captain 
Samuel Mercer ; Susquehanna, Captain I. B. Chann- 
cey ; Pawnee, Commander S. C. Rowan ; Montieello, 
(Commander J. P. Gillis; Barriet Jjane, Captain 
John Faunoe; and the Cumberland (sailing-ship), 
Captain John Marston, — carrying in all 143 guns. 
For the transportation of troops there were the 
chartered steamers Adelaide, Commander H. S. 
Btellwagen, and George Peabody, Lieutenant R. B. 
Lowry, and the tug Fanny, Lieutenant Pierce, 
Crosby. Upon these were embarked detachments 
of infantry from the 9th and 2()th New York Volun- 
teers, the Union Coast Guard, and a company of 
the 2d U. S. Artillery, — in all numbering about 
880 men. 

Both the forts were under command of Major 
W. S. G. Andrews, the North Carolina troops being 
under Colonel Wm. F. Martin. Flag-Officer Sam- 
uel Barron, C. S. N., who was charged with the 
defense of this coast, arrived during the attack, 


and, taking command, was included in the caiiitu- 
lation, of which he says in his rex)ort made on 
board the Minnesota : 

“ During the first hour the shells of the ships fell short, 
wc only firing oocaHioiially to ascertain whether our 
shots would reach tlieni, and wishing to reserve our 
very limitcid supply of ainmunition until th<‘ vessels 
might find it necessary to come nearer in; Init they, 
after some practice, got the exact range of the 9, 10, and 
11 Inch guns, and did not find it necessary to alter 1 heir 
iwsitions, while not a shot from our battery rt'ached 
thorn with the greatest elevation we could get. This 
state of things — shells bursting over and in the fort 
every few secoiuls — having continued for about three 
hours, the men were dir(‘(jted to take shelter under the 
parapet and traverses, and I called a council of officers, 
at which it was unanimously agreed that holding out 
longer could only result in a greater loss of life. . . . 
The personnel of the oominaud are now prisoners of war 
on board this shij), where everything Is done to make 
them tts comfortable as possible under the circum- 
stances, Flag-Officer Sti’lngham, Captain Van Brunt, and 
Commander Case extending to us characteristic cour- 
tesy and kindness.” Editors. 
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fessional directness, 
and the valuable re- 
sults attained cost 
the Government only 
a sma,Il expenditure 
for coal and ammu- 
nition. Flag-Officer 
Stringham fought 
this action with ad- 
mirable skill, worthy 
of a great command- 
er. Instead of an- 
choring his ships, he 
kept them moving 
during the whole 
engagement and, 
as he came within 
range of the enemy’s 
works, delivered his 
fire, generally with 
surprising accuracy, 
while the gunners in 
the forts were com- 
pelled to make an 
on - the - wing shot 
with pieces of heavy 
ordnance, and in 
most instances their 
shot fell short. I 
On the 29th of Au- 
gust articles of full 

MAP or EABLY COAST OPERATIONS IN NORTH CAROUNA. CapitulatiOU W&VQ 

signed interchange- 
ably by officers representing both forces, and General Butler and Flag- 
Officer Stringham sailed away with the prisoners, leaving the Pawnee, 
Captain S. C. Rowan, the Monticello, Lieutenant D. L. Braine, and the tug 
Fanny, Lieutenant Pierce Crosby, as the sea forces ; and detachments of the 
9th and 20th New York Volunteers and Union Coast Guard to garrison the 
captured forts, of which I was left in command. Just before the squadron 
sailed, General Butler sent word on shore that the three schooners left by 
the enemy inside the inlet were loaded with provisions that could be used 



4 Boynton, in his “ History of the Navy,’’ says : 

“So far as known tills was the first trial in our navy 
of this movement, and the honor of Introducing it be- 
longs to Commodore Stringham. The little that was 
known of the real character of the Hatteras expedi- 
tion prevented the publio from paying any attention 
to the commodore’s strategy, but when it was repciated 


soon after by Commodore DuPont In a more brilliant 
affair, its merit was duly recognized.” 

While DuPont rose to the highest point in public 
estimation, Stringham was relegated to an obscure 
official background and never after had a sea- 
service command. — R. C. H. 
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by the troops. An examination proved that the only food-materials were 
fruits from the West Indies, which w«re fast decaying. For the next ten days 
the diet of the stranded soldiers consisted of black coffee, fresh fish, and a 
“ sheet-iron pancake ” made of flour and salt-water. This diet was neither 
luxurious nor nutritious, and it produced unpleasant scorbutic results. On the 
10th of September relief arrived, and with it, under Lieut.-Oolonel George 

F. Betts, six more companies 
of the 9th New York. 

Until September 16th, noth- 
ing occurred to disturb the 
uneventful routine work in- 
cident to military occupation 
of an enemy’s territory. On 
that day a mixed expedition of 
land and sea forces under com- 





mand of Lieutenant 
James G. Maxwell, 
of the United States 
navy, was sent to 
destroy the forts 
of Beacon Island 
and Portsmouth, 
near Ocracoke Inlet. 

They were found to 
have been deserted 
bv the Confeder- 

FORTS HATTERAS AND CLARK. FROM WAR-TIME SKETCHES. 

ates, but twenty- 

two guns of heavy caliber, that were left intact, were made useless by the 
Union forces. 

Soon after the capture of the forts the “intelhgent contraband” began 
to arrive, often bringing news of important military activity in several 
directions. 

Before the first week of our occupation had expired I became convinced 
that the enemy was fortifying Roanoke Island, with the intention of making 
it a base for immediate operations, and that his first offensive work would 
be against the forces stationed at Hatteras Inlet, with the further purpose of 
destroying the Hatteras light ; and that they would land a considerable force 
at the upper end of the island, at a point near Chicamacomico, and march down. 

Seeing the necessity of coimter-action on the part of the Union forces, on 
the 6th of September 1 wrote a full account of the situation to General John 
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E. Wool, commanding the Department of Virginia, in which occurred the 
following suggestions : 

“ First. Roanoke Island, wMcli commands the Croatan Channel between Pamlico and Albe- 
marle sounds, should be occupied at once. It is now held by the rebels. They have a battery 
completed at the upper end of the island and another in course of erection at the southern 
extremity. Second. A small force should be stationed at Beacon Island, which is in the mouth 
of Ocraeoke Inlet and commands it. Third. Two or three light-draught vessels should be 
stationed between the mouths of the Neuse and Pamlico rivers. This would shut out all 
commerce with New Berne and Washington. Fourth. There should be at least eight light- 
draught gun-boats in Pandico Sound. Fifth. Beaufort should be occupied as soon as possible. 
All of these recommendations should be attended to immediately. Seven thousand men 
judiciously idaced upon the soil of North Carolina would, within the next three weeks, draw 
20,000 Confederate troops from the State of Virginia. 

“ I wish, if you agree with me and deem it consistent with your duty, that you would impress 
upon the Government the importance and necessity of immediate action in this department.” 

Geaeral Wool gave this letter the strongest possible indorsement, and sent 
a copy to the Secretary of War. 

In my next report (September 11th) I sent an account of the marked enter- 
prise on the part of the enemy, setting forth that since the capture of Fort 
Hatteras they had strengthened Fort Macon, obstructed the Neuse and 
Pamlico rivers, mounted seventeen heavy guns at Roanoke Island and 
landed a considerable number of troops at that place. I urged my former 
suggestions and called for immediate action and reenforcements. A copy 
of this letter, with a very strong approval, was also sent to the Secre- 
tary of War, but neither brought any response beyond a merely formal 
acknowledgment. 

My policy from the moment of assuming command on Hatteras Island had 
been to cultivate friendly relations with the inhabitants. As they were 
mostly of a seafaring race, I concluded they could not have much sympathy 

with the revolt against a government 
which had been their constant friend. 
Within ten days after the landing, 
nearly all of the male adults had 
taken the oath of allegiance, and 
several professed their willingness to 
caiTy proclamations to the mainland, 
and to bring back such news of mili- 
tary movements as thej could obtain. 
One of these volunteer spies succeeded 
in opening communication with a rel- 
ative, who lived at Roanoke Island, 
and from him I learned that, as I had 
suspected, a force was to start from 
that point to make the attack upon Hatteras Island. In the meantime we had 
done what we could to place the forts at the inlet in a better condition for 
defense, and General Wool, of his own volition, had sent reenforcements, — the 
seven remaining companies of the 9th New York, the 20th Indiana Volunteers, 
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Colonel W. L. Brown, and one company of the 1st U. S. Artillery, under 
Captain Lewis 0. Morris. 

In the latter days of September, information of the intended movement from 
Roanoke Island made immediate action necessary. I had already apprised 
General Wool of my intention to establish a post near Chicamacomico for the 
purpose of protecting the natives who had taken the oath, and also to pre- 
vent a surprise by the landing of a large force of the enemy to march down 
the island. Accordingly, on the 29th of Sex)tember, I embarked the 20th 
Indiana regiment upon the gun-boats Futnam and Ceres^ and accomi^anied it 
to a j)oint oj)posite Chicamacomico, saw the trooj^s safely disembarked, and 
returned with the gun-boats to the inlet. On the first day of October, the 
Fanny was disi)atched with supplies, and arrived at the point of disembarka- 
tion the same afternoon. After preparations for landing had commenced, 
a force of the enemy’s gun-boats was discovered. The Fanny tried to 
escape, but got aground and was captured, not, however, until after a 
spirited resistance by the men and ofificers with the two small guns which 
were mounted on her deck. 

Flag-Officer W. F. Lynch, C. S. N., in his report says : 

Colonel Wright, of the ?d Georgia regiment, who commands the military forces of the island, 
had agreed with me to make an attempt to destroy Hatteras Light-house, and we only waited 
the return of an emissary I had sent to glean intelligence as to the force of the enemy in that 
vicinity. But early in the forenoon of the 1st instant intelligence came that one of the Federal 
steamers was at Chicamacomico, about forty miles distant on the eastern .shore of Pamlico Sound, 
and I determined to get after her. As Colonel Wright was anxious, however, to make the con- 
templated attempt, I would not, in courtesy, refuse to wait for the embarkation of troops, 
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although two precious hours were thereby lost. We left here at 2 : 30 p. u. with about two hun- 
dred of the 3d Georgia regiment, Colonel W , who is a man after my own heart in such 

matters, accompanying them. A little brfore 6 P. M. we came in sight and soon after opened fire 
upon the enemy, which was returned at first with spirit; but in about twenty minutes he 
attempted to escape, and in the attempt ran aground, and shortly after surrendered.” 

The Fanny had on board, when captured, a captain and 30 men of the 20th 
Indiana regiment, and the sergeant-major and 11 men of the 9th New York. 
The Confederate vessels engaged were the Curlew, lialeigh, and the little tug 
Junaluski. As soon as I heard of the disaster I sent an order for Colonel 
Brown to retreat. On the 4th of October a large body of Confederates, 
under Colonel A. R. Wright, assisted by gun-boats, landed at Chicamaeomico, 
and Colonel Brown commenced a successful retreat down the island. Having 
received early news, by a native messenger, of the landing and Brown’s 
march, I moved, with my regiment, toward the north, and met Colonel 
Brown’s command early the next morning at the light-house. Colonel Wright 
was closely following the retreating troops, but as 'soon as he saw the reen- 
foreements he faced about and commenced a retreat which only ended in the 
landing of his forces at Roanoke Island. During the march back the 
steamer Monticello, from the ocean side, with her heavy guns, maintained 
a fire at the Confederates across the low sand-fields, which may have 
annoyed them without doing any serious damage. This was the end of an 
elaborately conceived plan on the part of the enemy to capture our troops, 
destroy Hatteras Light, and recapture the forts of the inlet. From that time 
until the arrival of the “Burnside expedition,” the Federal forces at the 
inlet pursued the even quiet of routine duty. 

The news of the loss of the Fanny created some excitement both at Fort 
Monroe and at Washington, and I was severely censured for having divided 
so small a force, and was superseded by Brigadier-General J. K. F. Mansfield. 
I am still of the opinion that my course was right, as no other disposition of 
the small force at my command would have saved the light-house and pre- 
vented the landing, opposite the light-house, where there was a wharf 
and deep water, of the whole Confederate force of about two thousand men. 
That landing would have given them a safe base for a decisive movement 
against the Union troops at the inlet. I afterward heard that Colonel 
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Wright intended to land part of his force above and the balance below the 
camp of Colonel Brown, capture his regiment, destroy the light-house, and 
then, in his discretion, move upon Hatteras Inlet. The prompt retreat frus- 
trated the first part of the design, and Colonel Wright, seeing what he 
believed to be a large reenforcement, retreated without undertaking the 
other parts of his idan. 

Until October 13th we had peace at the inlet. That day Brigadier-General 
Thomas Williams relieved General Mansfield, and assumed command of 
the post. The now commander was a man of many idiosyncrasies, and 
outside of his staff was cordially disliked for his severe treatment of the 
men. f 

On the 5th of November I was sent by General Wool on a special boat 
to Washington to urge upon the President the importance of either aban- 
doning • Hatteras Inlet or erecting suitable accommodations for the troops. 
The next morning after my arrival in Washington I reported to the Presi- 
dent and presented my letter from General Wool, and was asked by the 
President to appear before the Cabinet. I did so and explained fully the 
situation at Hatteras Inlet and urged the importance of undertaking 
further operations to hold that position, it being the threshold to the 

^ I was arrested by General Williams for ref us- ment from Governor E. D. Morgan. I denied the 
ing to assign to duty, as captain in my regiment, right of appointment, and I was sustained by 
a disreputable officer who had received an appoint- General Wool and President Lincoln. — R. C. H. 
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whole inland water system of North Carolina. At this meeting the Secre- 
tary of War was represented by General McClellan, who had one end of the 
long council-table to himself. After 1 had finished, he drew me into con- 
versation about operations in the Department of Virginia, and as I had 
often urged upon General Wool the importance of making Fort Monroe 
a base for operations against Richmond, I was fully prepared to answer 
his questions or to combat opposition. At his request I made a rough 
drawing showing the old road up the peninsula, with a waterway on each 
side for gun-boats and general transportation. He listened attentively to 
all I had to say, talked but little himself, and put my drawing in his 
pocket. I have always suspected that my animated advocacy of that route 
may have had something to do with his change of base from Washing- 
ton, and the undertaking of his unfortunate Peninsular Campaign. Before 
the council dissolved it was decided to hold Hatteras Inlet and to ei'oct 
suitable quarters for the forces, and I was instructed to wait until neces- 
sary orders could be prepared before returning to General Wool and my 
command. ☆ 


LAND AND WATER PIGHTINO AT ROANOKE ISLAND. 


The Burnside expedition, the naval part being under command of Flag- 
Officer L. M. Goldsborough, J had concentrated in Pamlico Sound by the 4th 
of February, and on the 5th the welcome signal was hoisted for the whole 
command to move up toward the Confederate stronghold. About sundown, 
after a charming day’s sail, the fleet came to anchor for the night, and started 
again early the next morning, but in consequence of the inclemency of the 
weather was soon compelled to seek another anchorage. On the morning 
of the 7th the expedition got under way very early, the armed army boats 
and naval part taking the lead several miles in advance. By 11 o’clock the 
first division of army gun-boats, under Commander Hazard, arrived opposite 
the forts on the west side of Roanoke Island, and commenced the bombard- 
ment in earnest, and at the same time engaged the enemy’s fleet. As the 
naval vessels arrived they went into action, and by half-past 11 the whole 
fleet of gun-boats was engaged. The engagement between the hea\’y guns 
lasted all day without much damage having been done to either side. At the 
close the gunners answered each other with about the same spirit displayed 
at the commencement. The Confederate forts had, however, fared better 
than their fleet. The latter was protected from an assaiilt on the part of our 
vessels by a row of piles driven across the navigable part of the channel, 
and by sunken vessels ; but, notwithstanding this protection, the accurate 
fire of the Union fleet soon compelled it to retire out of range, with the loss 


-jJt Captain W. H. Parker, C. S. N., who com- 
manded the Beaufort in these waters, says in his 
^‘Beeollections of a Naval Officer” (N. Y. : Charles 
Bcribner^s Sons): 

** The enemy made a great mistake In not taking pos- 
session of the sounds Immediately after capturing Hat- 
teras. There was nothing to prevent it hut two small 


gun-hoats, carrying one gun each. Two of the Bmali 
Bteamers, under Mag-Oflficer Stringhum, should have 
swept the sounds, and a force should have occupied 
Koanokc Island.” 

JFor details of the origin and composition of 
this expedition, see the article by General Bum- 
side, p. 660,— Editors. 
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MAr OF THE OPEKATIONS AT ROANOKE 

Captain W. H. Parker, in Ms Kecollections of a 
Naval Officer” (Charles Scribner’s Sons), thus de- 
scribes the later Confederate defenses of Croatan 
Sound : 

“ Three forts had been constructed on tbe [RoanokeJ 
Island to protect the channel. The upper one was on 
Weir’s Point, and was named Fort Huger. It mounted 
12 guns, prtnclTially 32 -p(>under 8 of 33 cwt., and was com- 
manded by M^or John Taylor, formerly of the navy. 
About one and three-quarter miles below, on Pbrk Point, 
was Fort Bartow; it mounted 7 [9?] guns, 6 of which 
wore 82-pounder8 of 83 cwt., and 2 were rifled 32 -pound- 
ers. This fort, which was the only one subsequently en- 
gaged in the defense^ was in charge of Lieut. B. P. Loyall, 
of the navy. Between these two points was a small bat- 
tery. On the mainland opposite the island, at Bedstone 
Point, was a battery called Port Forrest. The guns, 
which were 32-i>ounders, were mounted on the deck 
of a canal-boat which had been hauled up in the mud 
and placed so that the guns would command the chan- 
nel. The channel Itself was obstructed a little above 


ISLAND — FROM THE OFFICIAL RECORDS. 

Fort Huger by piling. It was hoped tliat these batter- 
ies, with the assistance of Commodore Lynch’s squad- 
ron, would be able to prevent the enemy’s ships from 
I»aH8ijig the island. The great mistake on our part was 
in not choosing the proper point at W'hlch to dispute the 
entrance to the sound. The fortifications and vessels 
should have been at the ‘ marshes,’ a few miles below, 
where the channel is very narrow,” 

Th© attack by the Union fleet is thus described 
by Captain Parker : 

“At daylight the next morning, February 7th, the 
AppomaUox was dispatched to Edenton, and as she did 
not return till sunset, and the Warrior did not teke any 
part In the oi-tlon, this reduced our [Confederate] force 
to seven vessels and eight guns. [See list, p. 370.] At 
9 A. M. we observed the enemy to be under way and 
coming up, and we formed ‘ tine abreast,’ In the rear of 
the obstructions. At 11 : 30 the fight commenced at long 
range. The enemy’s fire was aimed at Fort Bartow and 
our vessels, and we soon became warmly engaged. Tbe 
commodore at first directed bis vessels to fall back, in 
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of one of its vessels. A short time before sunset the Confederate boats came 
near enough to fire a few more shots, but were again driven off, this time 
making their last appearance as a fleet. 

During the fight between the forts and the vessels the army transport fleet 
was at anchor about three miles to the south, prepared for landing. A little 
after 4 o’clock the troops began to land, General Foster’s brigade taking 
the lead, followed by Eeno’s and Parke’s. By 10 o’clock a force of about 
7500 strong had been landed. One of the two sections of a boat-gun 
battery manned by men of the Union Coast Guard, in charge of Midshipman 
Porter, was stationed well out to the front, supported by the 2l8t Massa- 
chusetts ; the other troops bivouacked in an open field, where before morning 
they were thoroughly drenched by a most uncomfortable cold rain. 

The morning was cold and cheerless and the breakfast was poor, but 
the troops were in fine spirits. Poster was the first to move, the 25th 
Massachusetts in the advance, followed by Midshipman Porter’s guns. The 
enemy’s pickets gradually retired into an earth-work mounting three guns, 
situated in the center of a morass, flanked on each side by an almost 
impenetrable swamp, and protected in front by an open field of deep mud, 
in part covered by fallen trees with their limbs cut short and sharpened. 

General Foster, as soon as he reached the earth- work, placed his troops and 
the boat-guns in position, and by 8 o’clock the attack had commenced in 
earnest. Biit no effective work was done until General Reno came up and 
with the 21st Massachusetts, the 51st New York, and the 9th New Jersey 
began his effective attack upon the Confederate right. With great diffi- 
culty he penetrated the swamp, covered with its thick interwoven growth of 
briers, shrubs, and trees. At length he succeeded in delivering his fire from 


tbe liope of drawing tbe enemy under the tire of Forte 
Huger and Forrefit ; but ae they did not attempt to ad- 
vance, and evidently had no intention of paoHing the 
obstructions, we took up our flrst jiosition and kept it 
during tho <iay. At 2 p. M, the firing was hot and heavy, 
and continued so until sunset. Our gunners had had no 
practice witli their rifled guns, and our flrlug was not 
what it should have been. It was entirely too rapid, 
and not particularly accurate. Early in the fight the 
ForreBt was disabled in her machinery, and her gallant 
young captain, Lieutenant Hoole, badly woundofl ih the 
head by a piece of shell. She got In under Fort Forrest 
and anchored. Some time in the afternoon, In the hot- 
test of the fire, reenforcements arriveil from Wise’s bri- 
gade, and were landed on the island. The Richmond 
Blues, Captain O. Jennings Wise, were, I think, a part 
of this force. Pork Point Battery kept up a constant 
fire on the fleet, and the enemy could not silence it. The 
garrison stood to their guns like men, encouraged by the 
spirited example of their Instnictor, Lieutenant B. P. 
Loyall. Ports Huger and Forrest did not fire, the ene- 
my being out of range ; but the small battery between 
Pork Point and Weir’s Point fired an occasional gun 
during the day. Toward 4 o’clock in the afternoon a 
shot or shell struck the hurricane-deck of the Ourlew 
[Capt^n Hunter] in Us descent, and went through her 
decks and bottom as though they had been made of 
paper. Hunter put bis vessel ashore, immediately in 
front of Fort Forrest, completely masking Its guns, 
and we could not fire her for fear of burning up the 
battery, wMeh, as I have said, was buHt on an old 
eaual-boat. . . . We, in the BtauptrU did our best in 
malntalDiug our position. About 4 f. m. 1 observed 


that the enemy’s troops were landing to tho south- 
ward of Pork Point, under the guns of a division of 
their fleet, and could not perceive that any successful 
resistance was being made to it. A little after sunset 
the firing ceased on both sides, and as wo felt sure tbe 
enemy would not attempt to pass the obstnictions by 
night, as he had declined to attempt them by day, we 
ran in and anchored under Fort Fori est, . . . Soon 
after we anchored signal was nuide by tho flag-ship for 
the captains to report on board. Upon my entering the 
cabin I was informed by Commodore Lynch that we 
must retreat from Roanoke Island. Much surprised and 
mortified, I asked why, and was told that the vessels 
generally were out of ammunition. A cAuincil was held 
us to whether the vessels should retreat to Norfolk, 
through the Chesapeake and Albemarle Canal, or go to 
Elizabeth City, on the Pasquotank River. Wo would 
have saved the vessels by going to the former place, but 
the commodore’s orders were to do his utmost to deifend 
the waters of North Carolina ; so we decidetl to go to the 
latter, where it was understood a fort had been btiilt to 
protect the town. Elizabeth City was the terminus of 
the Dismal Bwamp Canal, and we hoped to get ammuni- 
tion that way from Norfolk in time to act in cc»i\JunctloD 
with the fort. I was sent to Roanoke Island to commu- 
nicate all this to Colonel Shaw, and confess did not relieh 
my mission. It looked too much like leaving the army 
in the lurch, and yet to have rematned without ammu- 
nltloiiwould have been mere folly. . . . I met Colonel 
Shaw at his quarters, and stated the facts in relation to 
the vessels, and then returned to the BeaufoH. All lights 
were now extinguished, and the squadron got under 
way for Elizabeth City.’’ 
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an. unexpected di- 
rection upon the 
enemy inside the 
work. They 
turned their guns 
upon his troops, 
but faded to drive 
them from their 
position. While 
General Eeno was 
maintaining the 
left attack, Gen- 
eral Foster, with 
the 25th Massa- 
chusetts and 10 th 
Connecticut, was 
making a serious 
demonstration in 
front ; and the 
23d and 27thMas- 
sachusetts, later 
with the 5 let 
Pennsylvania, 
were trying to 
penetrate the 
almost impassa- 
ble wood and 
swamp in the 
far-oft“ front of 
the earth - work 
for the purpose 
of getting on 
the enemy’s left. 
While engaged 
in this move- 
ment, the Massachusetts troops encountered a battalion of the enemy and 
drove them inside their work. 

About 11 o’clock General Parke with his brigade arrived upon the field, 
and the 4th Rhode Island was ordered to follow the regiments making the 
demonstration on the enemy’s left. “ The 9th New York regiment, aniving 
upon the ground, was ordered to foUow.” . . . “ The regiment, under the 
lead of the colonel. Rush C. Hawkins, entered the clearing with great spirit.” 
Nearly two companies had succeeded in getting into the clearing immediately 
in front of the earth-work, where the mud was more than ankle-deep, and 
where they were receiving the undivided attention of the enemy’s three 
pieces of artillery, and getting a shot now and then from the infantry. It 
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UNION ASSAtUT UPON THE THKEE-OUN BATTERY, ROANOKE ISLAND. (SEE MAP, .PAGE G12.) 

FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 

was at this point that Colonel De Monteil was killed. Seeing that it would 
be almost impossible to get through the deep mud, I had made up my mind 
to face to the front and make an effort to charge the work, and after a 
moment’s consultation with Lieutenant-Colonel Betts and Captain Jardine, 
who commanded the right company, I ordered my bugler to sound the charge. 
At that moment I heai’d a great cheer down the line, and, looking in that 
direction, discovered that Major Kimball had broken the regiment in two 
parts and was heading the left compaides in a direct charge up a causeway 
running through the center of the field of fallen timber directly to the sally- 
port covered by a 24-pounder howitzer. Soon the right companies joined, 
and all entered the work, pell-mell, together. As the column advanced, 
the men crowded each other from the causeway, and soon the whole front of 
the work was covered with an animated sea of red fezzes. The men of Com- 
pany C were the first to cross the ditch and enter the work. About the same 
time, the 21st Massachusetts and the 51st New York came into the work from 
the left. 

The officers of those two regiments claimed that their colors were the 
first on the parapet; if so, it was because the colors of the 9th New York 
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■were in the center of the column and did not get into the work with the men 
on the right who led the charge. The regiments sent around to outflank 
the enemy’s left arrived at their objective point about the time the decisive 
charge was made, and were entitled to a fair share of credit for the success- 
ful day’s work. 

The commands of Generals Foster and Reno pursued the enemy to a 
point near the northern end of the island, where an unconditional surrender 
was consummated. Soon after leaving the earth-work my regiment deflected 
to the right and succeeded in capturing two boat-loads of the Richmond 
Blues, among them O. Jennings Wise, trying to escape to Nag’s Head, on 
the opposite shore. Company B in the meantime had taken possession of 
a two-gun battery at ShaUowbag Bay. Wise, severely wounded, was carried 
to a farm-house, where he received the best attention attainable, but died 
the next morning, defiant to the last, and wishing he had more lives to lose 
in the defense of the Confederacy. Among the results of these two days’ 
fighting wore the capture of 2675 officers and men of the Confederate army 
and 5 forts mounting 32 heavy guns, the complete possession of Roanoke 
Island, and with it the control of the inland waters of North Carolina. 
[For losses, see p. 670.] 

THE TWO SQUADKONS AT ELIZABETH CITY. 

The Confederate fleet, known as the “ mosquito fleet,” was under command 
of Commodore William F. Lynch, who, after firing one of his own steamers, the 
Curlew, and blowing up Fort Foirest, a work situated opposite Roanoke Island 
on the mainland, nstreated up the Pas(iuotank River, and concentrated his ves- 
sels behind a four-gun battery at a point a short distance below Elizabeth City. 

At 8 o’clock on the morning of Febniary 10th Commander Rowan came 
up with the Union fleet, and the rebels opened fire upon him at a long range. 
The Union forces continued their course uninterrupted by the enemy’s fire 
until within three-fourths of a mile of their position, when they opened fire 
and dashed on at full speed. In a few minutes five of the enemy’s six 
vessels wore either captured or destroyed, and Elizabeth City was in posses- 
sion of the naval forces. | Two days later a small naval division under 
Lieutenant Alexander Murray took possession of Eden ton. 

The Confederate commander at Roanoke Ish between General Wise and Flag-Officer Lynch, 
and was General Henry A. Wise, who, on the 7th General Wise being ill at Nag’s Hoad on the day 
of January, 1862, had assumed command of the of the battle, the Confederate troops on the field 
Chowan district. General Benjamin Huger being were under command of Colonel H. M. Shaw, 
in command of the department, that of Norfolk, who says in his report : ^^An unceasing and effect- 
The official relations of the two generals were ive fire was kept up from 7 a. m. until 12:20, 
somewhat strained, and the responsibility for this when, our artillery ammunition having been ex- 
disaster was afterward the subject of recrimina- hausted and our right flanks having been turned 
tion between them. General Wise claimed that by an overwhelming force of the enemy, I was 
he had been deprived of his artillery by reason compelled to yield the place,” 
of the countermanding of his orders by General 

Huger, and that, in general, there had been culpa-- 4 Of this engagement Captain Parker, C. S. N., 
ble neglect on the part of the Confederate authori- in his Recollections of a Naval Officer,” writes 
ties to aid the defense of Roanoke Island. ^‘Noth- as follows : 

ing! nothing!! nothing!!!” he said. *^That was *<The enemy were coining up at full speed and our 
the disease which brought disaster at Roanoke Isl- vesaels were under weigh ready to abide the shook, when 
and.” There was also lack of cordial agreement a boat came off from the shore with the bearer of a dls- 
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The morning of February 9tb, having heard that a portion of the command 
of General Henry A. Wise still remained at Nag’s Head, General .Parke 
ordered that I should take a battalion of my regiment, proceed to that point, 
and, if possible, effect their capture. When we arrived at the place of debar- 
kation we were surprised to meet with no resistance to om landing. The fact 
was sufficiently accounted for when we learned that Wise with his whole com- 
mand had retreated northward at sundown the day before. 

From the time of the capture of Roanoke Island stories had come frequently 
to the Union commanders setting forth the loyalty of the citizens of the town 
of Winton on the Chowan River, and their desire to serve the Union cause. 
On the 18th of February an expedition of eight gun-boats under Com- 
mander Rowan, and a land force of which I had charge, started for the Chowan 
River, for the purpose of encouraging our friends at Winton and destroying 
two important bridges of the Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad. The morning 
of the 19th we began to ascend the river, and as I had never believed in the 
tales regarding the loyalty of the Wintonians, from the time of entering 
the river, I assumed the position of volunteer lookout from the cross-trees 
of the mainmast of the steamer Delaware. The day was beautiful, the 
sail charming, and aU went well until about half-past 3 o’clock. The 
steamer had “ slowed down” and taken a sheer in toward the Winton wharf, 
where a negro woman stood waving a rag, when from my lofty perch I dis- 
covered the glistening of many musket-barrels among the short shrubs that 
covered the high bank, and farther back two pieces of artillery in position. 
I shouted to the astonished native pilot at the helm, “ Ring on, sheer off, 
rebels on shore ! ” fully half a dozen times before he could comprehend my 
meaning. At last ho rang on full speed, (ihanged his course, and cleared 
the wharf by about ten feet. At that moment the enemy opened fire, and 


patoU for me. It read : ‘ Captain Parker, with the crew 
of the Beaufort, will at once take charge of the fort.— 
Lynch/ ‘Where the devil,’ I aBked, ‘ are the men who 
were in the forti ’ ‘ All run away,’ said the messenger. 
. . . Upon getting into the fort I hastily commenced 
stationing the men at the gnus, and as quickly as pos- 
Bible opened Are upon the advancing enemy. Some of 
the offloers and men of the Forrest made their way to us 
upon learning that the militia hiid fled. I must not for- 
get to saj" that the engineer officer who had been sent 
i^oin Richmond for service in the fort remained bravely 
at his post. . . . I found Commodore Lynch on shore; 
his boat had been cut in two by a shot and he could not 
get off to his ship, as ho inforiiuid me; and he further- 
more said I was to command tlie fort without reference 
to his being there — that if lie saw an opportunity to got 
off to the Seabird, he should embrace it. Tlie enemy’s 
vessels came on at full speed under a heavy fire from 
our vessels and the fort. Tlic fire from the latter was 
ineffectual. The officers and men were cool enough; 
but they had not had time to look about them. Every- 
thing was in bad working order, and It was difficult to 
train the guns. . . . Commodore Rowan’s steamers 
did not reply to our fire until quite close ; and without 
slackening their speed they passed the fort, and fell upon 
our vessels. They made short work of them. The ^Sfea- 
Mrd was rammed and sunk by the Commodore Ferry. 
The EllU was captured after a desperate defense, in 
which her gallant commander, James Cooke, was badly 
wounded. The schooner Black Warrior was set on tire 
and abandoned, her crew escaping through the marshes 


on their side of the river. The Fanny was run on shore 
and blown up by her commander, who with his crew 
escaped to the shore. . . . Captain Bims, of the 
Appomattox , up a sharp fire from his bow gun until 
it was accidentally spiked ; and he then had to run for 
it. He had a howitzer aft which he kept In play ; but 
upon arriving at the mouth of the canal he found his 
vessel was about two inches too wide to enter ; be thei’e- 
fore set her on Are, and she blew up. The Beaufort got 
through to Norfolk. 

“We in the fort saw this work of destruction going 
on without being able to prevent it. As soon as the 
vessels passed the fort we could not bring a gun to 
bear on them, and a shot from them would have taken 
us in reverse. A few rounds of grape would have killed 
and wounded all the men in the fort, for the distance 
was only a few hundred yards. Seeing this, I directed 
Johnson to spike the guns, to order every man to 
shoulder his musket, and then to take down the flag. 

“ All this was promptly and coolly done, and ui>on the 
fact being reported to me by Johnson, I pointed to 
some woods In our roar and told him to make the 
best of his way there with the comn)and. All this 
time Commodore Lynch had stood quietly looking on, 
but without uttering a word. As his command had 
Just been destroyed under bis eyes, T knew pretty well 
what his feelings were. Turning to him I said : * Com- 
modore, I have ordered the fort evacuated.* ‘ Why so, 
slrf* he demanded* I pointed ont the condition of 
affairs I have just stated, and he acquiesced. Arm in 
arm, we followed the retreating men.” 
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before we passed out of range the low guards, wheel-house, and masts of 
the Delaware were riddled. My descent from the cross-trees, Mdth only the 
mast to protect my body, was rapid and not graceful ; I'atlines and shrouds 
were cut by bullets as I went down, and my escape without injury was one 
of the every-day miracles of war. • 

The Union forces withdrew down the river and anchored. Early the next 



morning we returned, and after some pre- 
liminary shelling, my regiment with two 
boat-howitzers were landed, the enemy 
was driven out, and the town was occu- 
pied. We soon discovered that the court- 
house and several other buildings were in 
use for barracks and store-houses for 
army supplies. They were all fired. 
Then the expedition returned to Roanoke 
Island. 

The Winton expedition was, for the 
time being, the last of active operations 
having Roanoke Island for a base. The 
army forces on shore were enjoying a 
period of luxurious rest, while the naval 
vessels were making pleasant excursions 
to the towns on the shores of the sounds 


VICE-ADMIRAL 8. C. ROWAN. 


before embarking in an enterprise second 


only in importance to the capture of Roanoke Island. It was an open secret 
that the next move would be against New Berne, a small city on the Neuse 


River. 


The morning of the 10th of March ^ a letter was handed to me from Gteneral 
Burnside containing the information that a new brigade, composed of the 9th 
and 89th New York and the 6th New Hampshire, and designated as the Fourth, 
had been formed for duty at Roanoke Island, which was to be left under my 
command for the protection of that post. The formation of this new brigade 
was the culmination of preparations for the departure of the New Benie 
expedition. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW BEBNE. 


The morning of the llth the force detailed for the attack upon that city 
embarked and that night, with the naval forces, rendezvoused at Hatteras Inlet. 
On the 12th an early start was made, and that evening the whole fleet anchored 
off the mouth of Slocum’s Creek, about sixteen miles below New Berne. 

The next morning was as unpleasant as a cold penetrating rain and dark sky 
could make it, but, notwithstanding, at 6:30, after some preliminary shelling 
of woods near the landing, the troops began to disembark, the majority 

The 9th of March had been clear and sunny, quite distinctly, the roar of the guns engaged in 
with a light breeze from the north. Although I was the action between the Merriniac and the Union 
at Boanoke Island, some eighty miles away, I heard, fleet, including the Momtor.— R. C. H. 
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going in small boats, while others in their eagerness for the fray jumped from 
the transports, which were fast on the mud bottoms, and, holding their car- 
tridge-boxes and muskets over their heads, waded to the land. In addition to 
the 13 regiments of infantry, 8 pieces of artillery were landed, 6 in charge 
of Lieutenant McCook, of the navy, and 2 commanded by Captains Dayton 
and Bennett, of the Marine Artillery. 

The enemy had chosen a strong position, weU calculated for defensive pur- 
poses. On Otter Creek, about seven miles up the river from the mouth of 
Slocum’s Creek, they had a line of intrenchments reaching from the Neuse 
River to the Atlantic and North Carolina Railroad ; two miles beyond they had 
erected a strong field-work for preventing a landing at that point ; three miles 

farther on there was a battery mounting 4 heavy guns, 
but bearing upon the river ; and one mile farther up to- 
ward New Berne was their long lino of strong works, 
the chief defense against an attack upon that city. Fort 
Thompson, a large and carefully planned flanking bas- 
tion, located on the river, and mounting 13 heavy 
guns, the enemy’s extreme left, was the commencement 
of their main line of breastworks, which extended a 
mile and a quarter to the railroad ; and commencing 
the other side of the railroad was another series of de- 
fensive works, consisting of rifle-pits and detached 
intrenchments in the form of redans and lunettes, that 
terminated in a 2-gun battery, about two miles from 
Fort Thompson. All were located upon a low, swampy 
soil. The line from the river to the railroad was pro- 
tected by a ditch and clearing in front, and the one 
beyond by a swamp and underbrush along its whole length. These works 
were armed with 41 heavy guns and 19 field-pieces, and had between 
7000 and 8000 men for their defense. In the river, opposite Fort. Thompson, 
and crossing its channel, were a double row of piles and many sunken vessels, 
formidable obstructions, to assist the fort in preventing an attack upon New 
Beme from the river. The naval forces moved up the river along with the 
troops while the light guns on shore were being dragged through the deep 
mud of the road. The first day’s march took the whole Union force beyond 
the second deserted work, where the advance came in contact with the 
enemy’s pickets. It being then 8 o’clock, a halt was ordered for the night, 
and the weary, hungry troops found a soldiers’ resting-place in the mud, with 
no better covering than a continuous downpour of cold water. The eight 
pieces of artilleiy, although assisted on their way by the whole of the Slst 
Pennsylvania, did not arrive on the ground until 3 o’clock the following 
morning. [See map, p. 651.] 

During the night it was ascertained from pickets, negroes, and others that 
the enemy’s fortified line was not far off ; and early on the morning of the 
14th the positions of the Union forces were designated preparatory to a for- 
ward movement for attack. General Foster was to move up the country 
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BEBNE. KILLED AT ANTIET\M, 
SEPT. 17, 1862. 
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FORT 8 ELUa AND CANE IN THE Ot8TANOE. 

BOMBARDMENT OF THE CONFEDERATE FORT THOMPSON DURING THE BATTLE OF NEW BERNE. 

FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


road and attack the enemy’s left ; General Reno was to advance by the rail- 
road and attempt to turn the rebel right ; while General Parke was to follow 
on the country road as a reserve, or to operate in the center. The heads of 
the two advancing columns soon came within range, and a disposition of the 
troops for a general engagement was immediately consummated. The 25th 
Massachusetts had the extreme right ; second in line came the 24th Massa- 
chusetts, its left resting on the country road, which was occupied by the 
artillery commanded by Captain Dayton and Lieutenant McCook. The 27th 
Massachusetts, with its right resting on the country road, was joined on its 
left by the 23d Massachusetts, the whole parallel with the enemy’s works. The 
artillery and right regiments opened the engagement before those on the left 
of the road got into position. The 10th Connecticut Volunteers, arriving a 
little after the others, was ordered to the left of the 23d. The action along 
the whole of General Poster’s front had now commenced in earnest. The 
27th Massachusetts soon exhausted its short supply of ammunition, and was 
replaced by the 11th Connecticut, which had been ordered by General Parke 
to assist in bringing up the guns. 

Early in the morning General Reno, on the left, moved his brigade along the 
railroad in the following order ; 21st Massachusetts, 51st New York, 9th New 
Jersey, and 51st Pennsylvania. The first encounter, about 8 o’clock, was with 
a large detachment of the enemy who were bringing a gun to bear on the rail- 
road. This move was checked by a well-maintained fire from the Union 
skirmishers, and soon after the right wing of the 21st Massachusetts, under 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, charged through an opening and captured a brick- 
kiln within the enemy’s line. The other regiments of the brigade were now 
brought into line on the left of the 21st Massachusetts, with the 51st Pennsyl- 
vania in reserve, supporting the extreme left of the line. On this part of the 
field the action lasted for about three and a half hours, when the regiments 
engaged had expended nearly all their ammunition. At that time the right 
wing of the 51st Pennsylvania, under Lieutenant-Colonel T. 8. Bell, was 
ordered to relieve the 5l8t New York, which had suffered severely, to pass 

in front of it, deliver one volley, and then 
charge the enemy’s works. This order was 
gallantly executed. At the same time the 
other wing of the 51st Pennsylvania and 
the 9th New Jersey charged the intrench- 
ments, and the enemy fled from their entire 
left, leaving fifty prisoners. Just then 
General Reno discovered the Stars and 
Stripes waving from the works far off to 
his right. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Clark, after captur- 
ing the brick-kiln, moved along the inside 
of the works toward the right, came upon 
a light battery of sixteen pieces which he 
captured, but was driven back by an over- 
whelming force of infantry. 

General Parke’s brigade, consisting of 
the 4th and 5th Rhode Island and the 
8th and 11th Connecticut regiments, was 
assigned to the center in supporting distance of either end of the line, but 
this command was destined to play a more important part than merely 
supporting the troops. Soon after getting under fire Colonel Rodman, with 
the 4th Rhode Island, offered to charge through an opening left in the in- 
trenchments for the railroad to pass through. The offer was accepted, and 
the 8th Connecticut and the 5th Rhode Island were ordered to his support. 
Passing the rifle-pits, he entered the rear of the intrenchments, moving toward 
the right, capturing nine brass guns and driving the enemy from his intrenched 
position between the railroad and the river. Simultaneously, with the move- 
ment of Colonel Rodman, General Poster made a charge along his whole front, 
when the enemy retreated. During the greater part of the action the gun-boats 
cooperated by shelling the woods in the rear of the works. Rodman’s 
soldierly movement was the cxdminating point of the day, and ended a battle 
most creditable for all the Union troops and the officers who commanded 
them. Immediately after the close of the action. New Berne was occupied. 

When the strength of the position is taken into consideration, the fatigue 
of the Union forces, and the great difficulties they had to encounter in mak- 
ing an infantry attack against a strong intrenched position, it is astonishing 
that they came out of the action with a loss of only 90 killed and 380 
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wounded. The loss to the enemy was 9 forts, mounting 41 heavy guns, over 
2 miles of intrenchments, with 19 field-pieces in position, 6 32-pounders 
not mounted, over 300 prisoners, more than 1000 stand of small arms, tents 
and barracks for 10,000 troops, a large amount of army supplies and naval 
stores, and the control of the second commercial city in the State of North 
Carolina. The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, prisoners, and missing was 
about 578. This complete success, coming so soon after that of Roanoke 
Island, created an esjjrit de corps among the troops of the “ Coast Division ” 
which they maintained to the end of their army career. \ 


\ The Confederate forces in this engagement 
were all North Carolinians, and were commanded 
by Greneral L. O’B. Branch, who gives in his official 
report this account of the battle : 

“The defensive works were located and constructed 
before I assumed command. The troops under my com- 
mand had performed a large amount of work, but It 
was mainly on the river defenses, which were not as- 
sailed by the enemy. They had been originally planned 
for a force much larger than any ever placed at my 
disposal, and I was for six weeks engaged in making 
the necessary changes to contract them, but the failure 
of all my efforts to obtain implements and tools with 
which the troops could carry on th(^ w<jrk prevented me 
from making satisfactory progress. I had circulated 
handbills over the Htate, calling on the citizens gener- 
ally to assist me, and received from two counties a 
small party of frec^ negroes without implements. I 
then inserted in the newsi»aper an advertisement call- 
ing on the slave-owners to hire their slaves, with iiu- 
ph^ments, for a days, and I got but a single negro 
During all this time I continued the troops at work, and 
when the enemy came into the river, five hnndred per 
day were being detailed to oonstruct breastworks, with 


less than half that number of worn and broken shovels 
and axes, without picks or grubblng-hoos. If the fate 
of New Berne shall i)rcvent a similar supineness on the 
part of citizens, and especially slave-owners, elsewhere, 
It will be fortunate for the country. ... At about 7 : 30 
o’clock, Friday morning, the tli’e ojamed along the line 
from the railroM to the river. I soon received a mes- 
sage from Colonel Lee [oommandlng the Confederate 
left wingl that the enemy were attempting to turn our 
left. This proved to bo a feint, as I repllwl to him that 
I thought It would. The next Incident of the battle 
was the appearance of tho enemy’s skirmishers in front of 
Vaiicc t26th N. C.], and consetiucntly on the prolongation 
of tho line held by thti militia. It was to drive the enemy 
from that position that I had dii’Oiited the 24-pound bat- 
tery to bo placed there, and supposing It was ready for 
service, I sent Captain Rodman, with his company, to 
man it, but they found the guns not mounted, and were 
ordered into position to a<d as Infantry. The skirmish- 
ers of the enemy, finding themselves on the flank of the 
militia, fired at them a few shots from their flank flics, 
which caused a portion of them to floe in great di8()rder. 
I Instantly ordered Colonel Avery [33d Regiment] to 
send five companies to dislodge them. He sent them in- 
stantly, under Lieutenant-Colonel Hoke; but before 
Colonel Hoke had fully got into position, 
though he moved with the gnmtest 
promptness and celerity, I received a 
message from Colonel Clark, of the mi- 
litia, informing me that the enemy were 
in line of battle in great force on his 
light. I Instantly ordered up the re- 
maining five cnmimnles of Colonel 
Avery’s rc’.giment, and the whole ten 
opened a terrific fire from their En- 
field rifles. The whole militia, how- 
ever, had now abandoned their posi- 
tions, and the utmost exertions of myself 
and my staff could not rally them. 
Colonel Sinclair’s regiment f35tb] very 
quickly followed their example, retreat- 
ing in the utmost disorder. This laid 
open Haywood’s light I7th1, and a largo 
portion of the breastwork was loft va- 
cant. I had not a man with whom to 
reo(‘cupy it, and the enemy soon poured 
in a column along the railroad and 
through a i)ortion of the cut -down 
ground in front, which marched up be- 
hind the breastwork to attack what re- 
mained of Campbell’s command [7th]. 
The brave 7 th met them with the bay- 
onet, and drove them headlong over 
the parapet, inflicting heavy loss upon 
them as they fled ; but soon returning 
with heavy rel’nforcemeiits, not less than 
five or six regiments, the 7tli was obliged 
to yield, falling back slowly and In or- 
der. Seeing the enemy behind the breast- 
work, without a single man to idaca in 
the gap through which he was entenng, 
and finding the day lost, my next care 
.was to secure the retreat.’* 



MAP OP THE BATTLE OP NEW BERNE, NORTH CAROLINA, 
MARCH 14, 1862. 


This map Is based upon the sketch map accompanying General 
Branch’s official report of the Confederate operations in this engage, 
ment, with the addition of the Union dispositions as indicated by tho 
offieial reports, 
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ASSAULT OF THE UNION THOOP8 UPON FORT THOMPSON, NEAR NEW BERNE. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


The enemy in their retreat destroyed bridges, and as they passed through 
the town set fire to it, and left parts of it in a blaze ; and the first work of our 
troops and sailors after landing was to assist the citizens in putting out the 
flames, which was not done until nuich valuable property had been uselessly 
destroyed. With the military machinery at his command it did not take 
Q-eneral Bimiside long to establish order and give the captured city such a 
government as the occasion required. The next and most important business 
in hand was to make the captured position secure from a land attack ; and 
in order to accomplish this, a portion of the railroad leading to Goldsboro’ 
had to be destroyed, and a line of fortifications built between the Neuse and 
Trent rivers, which would completely insulate New Berne from the sur- 
rounding country. 

THE SIEGE OF FOET MACON. 


The next and last objective point of any'importance in the new depart- 
ment of North Carolina was the capture of Fort Macon, an old-style, strong, 
stone, casemated work, mounting 67 guns, garrisoned by above 500 men, com- 
manded by Colonel Moses J. White, located on the eastern extremity of Bogue 
Island, commanding the channel from the open sea to Beaufort Harbor, and 
about forty miles from New Berne. [See map, p. 634.] To General Parke was as- 
signed the duty of moving upon this work and undertaking its capture. March 
18th, General Burnside and Lieutenant Williamson, of the Engineers, made 
a reconnoissance to the east as far as Slocum’s Creek, and occupied Have- 
lock Station with one company of the 5th Rhode Island Battalion. The 21st, 
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^ / POHT MACON AFTER ITS CAl'TURE BY THE UNION 
^ FORCES, SHOWING EFFECTS OF THE BOMBARD- 
MENT. PROM M AR-TIME SKETCHES. 


Carolina City, a small settlement 
opj)ositG Bogue Island, was occu- 
pied; the 22d, two companies of 
the 4th Rhode Island took pos- 
session of Morehead City ; the 
night of the 25th, a detachment of 
the same regiTuent, with a com- 
pany of the 8th Connecticut, occupied Beaufort ; and the night of the 23d, 
Newport was garrisoned by the 5th Rhode Island. Thus all the important 
positions around or in the vicinity of Fort Macon had fallen into the posses- 
sion of the Union forces without contest or the loss of a man. General Parke, 
who had established his headquarters at Carolina City, demanded a surrender 
of the fort, which was refused. The evidence of preparations completed and 
in hand left no doubt upon the mind of General Parke that Colonel White 
intended to make a desperate defense. It was therefore decided to besiege 
the fort, and as soon as possible to make a combined land and sea attack. 

In this important work General Parke was most ably assisted by Captain 
Williamson and Lieutenant Flagler, of the Ordnance Corps. On the 29th a 
part of the Third Brigade was landed upon Bogue Island, and operations for 
besieging the fort were immediately commenced. The configuration of the 
sand-hills was singularly well adapted to facilitate the operations of the Union 
forces. These ridges or hills intervened between the working parties and the 
fort to such an extent in height as to permit the erection of besieging works 
to go on by day as well as by night, without any serious inconvenience from 
the enemy’s fire. By April 23d, the fort was entirely cut off from communi- 
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cation with the outer world. On the ocean side the blockading division, con- 
sisting of the steamers Daylight, State of Georgia, and Chippewa, and the bark 
Gemsbok, under the command of Commander Samuel Lockwood, prevented 
aU intercourse from that direction. General Parke announced the works com- 
pleted, and his readiness for an attack, and Colonel White was again sum- 
moned, and again, in the tersest possible terms, declined to surrender. 

The preparations for the reduction of the fort consisted of a battery of 3 
rifled 30-pounder guns, under Captain L. 0. Morris; another of 4 8-ineh 
mortars, under Lieutenant D. W. Flagler ; and a third of 4 10-inch mortars, 
commanded by Lieutenant M. F. Prouty, of the 25th Massachusetts. Prom 
these works the bombardment commenced on the morning of the 25th, 
and continued for ten hours. The fire from the Union batteries was not 
only vigorous, but also accurate and effective. Shell after shell dropped 
into the work and exploded. Many breaches were made, the ramparts 
were swept clean of gunners, and seventeen guns were disabled and dis- 
mounted. The naval forces, owing to the sudden coming on of a gale, after 
participating in the early part of the bombardment, were compelled to seek 
deeper water. On the morning of the 26th Colonel White, by the hanging 
out of a white flag, indicated his willingness to surrender. He and his troops 
received honorable terms and marched out of the fort as the 5th Ehode Island 
marched in, and so ended, in a comparatively bloodless victory, the siege of 
Fort Macon, the combined losses of both sides being only 9 killed and 25 
wounded. ☆ 

During the bombardment a detachment of the Signal Corps under Lieuten- 
ant Andrews rendered most important assistance to the commanders of the 
batteries. His position on the Bogue banks was nearly at right angles with 
the lino of fire. Early in the action he saw that the 10-inch shells were going 
three hundred yards beyond the fort, and that the 8-inch shells were falling 
short. By signaling his observations, the elevations of the pieces were corrected, 
so that after 12 o’clock every projectile from the mortars fell inside the fort. 
This was not only one of the first, but among the better, of the achievements 
of the Signal Corps, proving its usefulness in war operations. 

SOUTH MILLS AND OTHER OPERATIONS. 

Soon after the captm’e of Roanoke Island rumors reached us of the build- 
ing of rebel iron-clads which were to enter Albemarle Sound via the Dismal 
Swamp Canal and Roanoke River. Commander Rowan and I were equally 

Colonel Moses J. White says in his report : up with #?reat vigor, the enemy having immense advan- 

tage from their superior force, being able to relieve their 
“ At 6 A. M., on the 25th, the enemy’s land batteries men at the guns, while our morning reimrts showed 
opened uimn the fort, and at 6:80 A. m. their vessels, only 263 men for duty. Our guns we^ well managed, 
oousisting of three war steamers and one sailing vessel, but being able to do little damage to water batteries and 
commenced a cross-fire with rifle and li-lnch shell. The siege guns, firing through very narrow embrasures, 
fire from both directions was Immediately returned, The enemy kept up a very vigorous and accurate flrc'. 
and at 7 a. m. the ships retired — one disabled and two from both rifles and mortars, dismounting guns, disa- 
others in a damaged condition. fKo such damage is re- bling men, and tearing the parade, parapet, and walls of 
ported by the commanders of the Union vessels. Com- the fort. At 6 ; 80 p. M., finding that our loss had been 
mandcr Lockwood, of the Daylight, the senior naval very great, and from the fatigiie of our men being unable 
officer, attributed the withdrawal to the rolling of the to keep up the fire with but two guns, a proposition 
sea. He speaks, however, of the excellence of the Con- was made to General Parke for the surrender of Port 
federate aim.— Editors. ] The attack from land was kept Macon,” 
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anxious to protect the “pasteboard” vessels composing his fleet. We decided 
it would be feasible to land a considerable force at Elizabeth City, make a 
forced march to the south end of the Dismal Swamp Canal, and destroy the 
lock that connected it with the river. In an interview with General Bum- 
side the plan was submitted and approved ; he agreed to detail a necessary 
additional force from New Berne to take part in the movement, and I was 
ordered to have my entire commaiid ready for April 14th. On the 17th I 
received a personal letter from him, saying he had detailed the 21st Massachu- 
setts and the 51st Pennsylvania, and ordering me to embark immediately with 
at least eighteen hundred men, and closed by saying he would be up at once 
or send orders. The morning of the 18th I was greatly surprised to receive a 
call from General Reno, who stated that he had with him two regiments and 
was in command of the expedition. 

The transports were soon under way, and reached the point of debarkation 
at about 1 o’clock the next morning. My brigade, consisting of the 9th New 
York, Lieuhmant-Colonel Kimball ; the 89th New York, Colonel H. S. Fair- 
child ; and the 6th New Hampshire, Colonel S. G. Griffin, was landed and on 
the march by 3 o’clock. A light mulatto man for a guide came to me from 
one of the gun-boats and by a circuitous route took us far out of the way, 
so that we marched 30 miles to get at the rebel position, instead of 16 by 
the direct road.J This detour led to the meeting of the Union commands 
where two roads joined, about three or four miles from the enemy’s position. 
It was decided that General Reno should take the advance, and that I should 
follow as rapidly as the fatigued condition of my men would permit. 

Soon after 1 o’cdock the rebels were discovered with a small detachment of 
cavalry thrown to the front, their infantry and artillery in a concealed line 
along the edge of a wood, facing an open field. The action was commenced 
by rapid shell-firing from the enemy’s guns, which was vigorously answered 
by the four rifled pieces (two belonging to Company K, 9th New York), com- 
manded by Colonel William A. Howard, of the Marine Artillery. The 21st 
Massachusetts and the 51st Pennsylvania, coming in range, were deflected out 
of a road, through a field, to a wood on the right. My command soon arrived, 
when the 6th New Hampshire was ordered to the left, and the two other regi- 
ments followed those on the right. The action had continued for about an 
hour (chiefly artillery), when I concluded to make an observation in an open 
corn-field, directly in front of the rebel center. I proceeded to a fence within 
a hundred yards of the edge of the clearing, heard no firing of infantry, 
concluded the rebels had been silently outfla n ked on their left by the 21st 
Massachusetts and the 51st Pennsylvania, and thought my regiment might 
get across the corn-field and capture the battery which still continued the 
action. 

I returned, and described what I proposed to do, and asked the men if 
they thought they were equal to the undertaking. Although greatly fatigued, 

^ When it was discovered that the guide had and shot. A few days after, we heard that he had 
led my brigade ten miles out of the way, he was been sent to us by the enemy for the purpose of 
quietly taken to a wood out of sight of the troops leading our troops astray. — B. C. H. 
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they answered, “We will 
try.” Arriving at the 
fence, the regiment was 
formed in line of battle, 
and commenced to move 
over the field. When 
within fifty yards of the 
edge of the clearing, the 
right companies received 
the concentrated fire of 
the whole of the enemy’s 
infantry and artillery, 
and in less than two min- 
utes lost 9 killed and 58 
wounded. I immediately 
order'd a deflection to 
the right, when suddenly 
the rebels ceased firing, 
and fell back to avoid 
being outflanked by our 
force that entered the 
wood on their left. The 
6th New Hampshire 
gave them a parting vol- 
ley, which caused their artillery to retreat, and so ended the battle of South 
Mills, or Camden, as it is now known. 



MAr OF THK BNOAORMENT AT ftOTTTH MILLS, N. C., BASED ON THB 
MAP ACCOMPANYING GENERAL HUGER’S REPORT. 


In his roxiort of the fight at South Mills G enoral 
Huger thus describes the Confederate j)Osition : 

“ Oil the 19th, the enemy approacliing:. . . Col- 
onel Wright moved forward wltli his three coinpanies, 
aud at 9: 30 o’clock was met hy Colonel MeComas with 
his battery (1 rifled piece and 3 bronze G-xKmndcrs). 
After advancing 3 miles from BoiitU Mills the road 
emerged fi’om the woods, aud the fl(?ld on the right and 
the left extended 100 to 180 yards to thick woods and 
swamp. On the edge of the w'oods, on both sides of the 
road and perpendicular to it, was a small ditch, the 
earth fiwn which was throwm up on the south side in a 
ridge, upon which was a heavy rail fence. From this 
point the road led through a narrow lane for one mile with 
cleared land on both sides of it. Here' he determined to 
make his stand. About throe hundred yards from the 
woods ran a deep wide ditch parallel with the om* first 
mentioned aud extending to the woods on either sid«^ of 
the road, and a short distance beyond It w’cre dwellings 
and outhouses which would give cover for the enemy. 
Colonel Wright therefore ordered them burned. The 
large ditch in his front he filled with fence rails and set 
them on flrti, hie object being to have this ditch so hot 
the time the enemy came up they could not occupy 
it. (This ditch is marked on sk^teb as ‘ Boasted Ditch.’) 
Two pieces of artillery (the road was too narrow for 
more) were placed in the road just where it emerged 
from the w<K)ds, which commanded the road — the range 
of the guns. He also threw down the fences for three 
hundred yards on each aide of the road for three 
hundr(»,d yanls in front of the guns, and tossed the rails 
into the road to destroj^ the effect of the enemy’s ricochet 
firing, and to deprive him of the cover of the fences. The 


fences on the sides of tlie woods were taken down and 
laid in heaps on tin' emhanknHmt in front of Ills men. 
. . . The smoke from tbe burning buildings and 

fences rolled toward the enemy, thus masking the jiosi" 
tiou. ...” 

General Huger speaks of fourrepulsesof the Union 
troops between 12 aud 3: 35 P. M., aiul continues : 

“They soon advanced again, two regiments skirting 
the woods on our left, and approached near enough to 
engage the skirmishers. One company from the right 
w as moved over, aud Colonel Reid ordered to send one 
company from the reserve. The enemy deployed in the 
open field and bore down rapidly, but tbe heavy fire of 
musketry caused them to waver, and they fell back to 
the frnco. Three regiments and a field-piece were in the 
center and the 9th Now York regiment on the light. 
Tlie fire was now brisk from one end of the line to the 
other, and the enemy were held In check, when just at 
this moment Captain McComas was killed by a minie- 
ball, and his men, who for four hours had fought with 
most indomitable courage, became panic-stricken and 
left the field, takiug their ideces with them. Colonel 
Wright succeeded in rallying them and gett ing two pieces 
and a few men in iiosition, aiid the enemy had advanced 
so close that canister was fired on them with effect, and 
they agJiln fell hack. The ammunition in the limber- 
boxes was exhausted, and during the temporary absence 
of Colonel Wright the artillery left the field. Tlie enemy 
made a charge upon our line, hut the steady fire at close 
distance . . . causedthem to break in confusion, and 
they foil back.” 

The Confederate forces were the 3d Georgia, 
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I was helped ofS the field to a negro cabin, and heard nothing from General 
Reno until alx)ut 9 o’clock, when ho came to me with the information that he 
had learned that roenforcements were coming from Norfolk; and we agreed, 
under the circumstances, that it would be better to return to the gun-boats. 
The command moved at once through the mud and rain, reached the point 
of debarkation about 4 o’clock the next morning, and returned to Roanoke Isl- 
and. My brigade had marched about 46 miles in a little less than 26 hours, 
besides taking part in a severe action. Our entire loss was 14 killed and 
100 wounded and missing. Among the former was Lieutenant Charles A. 
Gadsden, adjutant of the 9th Now York, an Americanized Englishman, who 
had been with his command less than a week. He tell most gallantly at the 
head of the first company that came under fire, where he had no right to be. 

Chaplain Thomas W. Conway, of the 9th New York, who with Surgeon 
George H. Humphreys remained behind with the wounded, discovered that the 
rebel infantry, which gave us such a warm reception, were concealed in a 
broad, deei> drain which conformed to the edge of the wood, and was parallel 
to my line of attack. The lock the expedition was sent to destroy remains 
to this day inta(!t, and no iron-clad has ever passed through it, and for the 
best of all reasons, that none was ever built for that puiiiose. 

May 7th, Captain O. W. Parisen, with Company C, 9th New York, embarked 
on the gun-boat Shawshem, proceeded to Cathaihie’s Ci’eok, which empties 
into Chowan River, landed his command with a part of tlni gun-boat’s crew, 
marched about two miles back from the creek and destroyed a large store- 
house filled with $50,000 worth of commissary supplies for the rebel army. 
While returning to the gun-boat. Captain Parisen repelled an attack of rebel 
cavalry, which after one volley retreated, with the commanding ofldcer 
mortally wounded. 

Immediately after the first occupation of the inland waters of North Caro- 
lina by the Union forces, great inconvenience had been experienced, and in 
several instances movements had been retarded, because the only way of com- 
munication with Washington was through the sometimes dangerous and always 
unreliable channel of Hattoras Inlet. Knowing this, I had constantly urged 
upon General Bunrside the importance of opening connection with Norfolk 
through the Currituck Sound and Dismal Swamp Canal, and, as a preliminary 
to such an undertaking, had commenced blowing up the obstructions placed 
by the enemy in the Currituck Canal. May 28th, I received permission from 
General Burnside to make an attempt to get to Fort Monroe through my 
proposed route, for the purpose of having an important conference with 
General Wool. I embarked Company K of the 9th New York, with its 
battery of rifled naval boat-guns, on board the small sid<i-wheel steamer 
Port Royal. AH the canal obstructions not being removed, I decided to 

some drafted militia under Colonel Ferebee, Me- York Marine Artillery (4 pieces) ; and the losses 
Comas’s battery, and Gillette’s company of cavalry, were: killed, 13; wounded, 101 ; captured, 13, — 
The Confederate loss was 0 killed, 19 wounded, total, 127. General Jesse L. Reno says in his re- 
and 3 prisoners. The Union forces were the 6th port that the object of his expedition was to convey 
New Hampshire, 21st Massachusetts, 9th and the idea that the entire Burnside expedition was 
89th New York, 51st Pennsylvania, and Ist New marching upon Norfolk. — ^Editors. 
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PABBAOE OP UNION BOATS THROTJOH THE DIBMAL SWAMP CANAL. (BEE MAP, PAGE 634.) 
FROM A WAtt-TIME SKETCH. 


pick my way outside in Currituck Sound through a narrow, crooked chan- 
nel. The result can best be told by a dispatch to the New York “ Tribune ” 
from Fort Monroe : 

“ May 30th, 1802. This morning the side-wheel steamer Port Boyal arrived here from Roanoke 
Island, tm tlie Currituck Sound and Dismal Swamp Canal. Colonel Hawkins and a company 
of his gallant Zouaves are the first to open communication between Generals Wood and Bum- 
side. By this movement we can dispense with all seaward transportation, and forward supplies, 
etc., in a safe and rapid manner to our troops in that viemity.” 

When I was left in charge of Boanoke Island, Commander Bowan assigned 
to the command of the naval division in Albemarle and Croatan sounds 
Lieutenant Charles W. Plusser, who had been conspicuous for his efficiency 
upon many occasions. A finer character than this officer possessed it is 
impossible to imagine, — patriotic, sincere, manly, modest, considerate, and 
truthful to an extent almost beyond descrijjtion ; and a braver man never 
lived. Early in June he took possession of the town of Plymouth, situated 
a short distance above the mouth of the Boanoke Biver, and held it unaided 
hy land forces until June 15th, when Company F of the 9th Now York was 
detailed for guard and observation duty at that post. It did not take a long 
time for us to ascertain that there were among the non-slaveholdiug popula- 
tion many who professed sentiments not hostile to the Union, and that they 
had expressed a determination never to serve in the ranks of the rebel army. 
Lieutenant-Commander Flusser constantly urged upon me the importance 
of enlisting these men in the cause of the United States. Nearly all of the 
poorer class of inhabitants were still devoted to the old government ; and 
many had successfully resisted rebel conscription, and had never given their 
allegiance to the rebel government. 

Very few of them were slave-owners, and consequently had little interest in 
aiding the rebellion. They worked in their fields in groups, with arms near 
at hand during the day, and at night resorted to the swamps for "shelter 
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against conscripting parties of rebel soldiers ; and by thus constantly being 
on the alert, they succeeded in rendering unavailing all efforts to force them 
into the ranks of the Confederate army. In several interviews which I had 
with Commander Flusser, he urged me in the strongest manner to occupy 
the town of Plymouth, and to organize the Union men of that vicinity into 
a regiment of soldiers. 

I had several conversations with General Burnside in relation to this matter, 
and the final resxilt was that he placed the affair entirely in my hands. Accord- 
ingly, by appointment. Commodore Rowan and I met some two hundred and 
fifty Union men ; and a free interchange of views in relation to the affairs of 
the country took place. The matter of great concern with them was, “ What 
wiU become of us in case we are captured by the rebels f ” We assured them 
that the Government of the United States would protect them and their 
families to the last extreme, and that any outrage perpetrated upon them or 
upon their families would be severely punished. An enlistment-roll was 
accordingly made out, and about one hundred men signed their names at 
once. Too much cannot be said of the devotion of these men under peculiar 
dangers — of these men of the 1st North Carolina. | 

Things remained in this condition until July, 1862, when General Bum- 
side, with the Ninth Corps, of which my command was part, was ordered to 
join the Army of the Potomac. 

I On the Ist of February, 1804, a large Con- me that the parole given by the armies laying 
federate force, under the command of Major-Gen- down their arms protects them against punish- 
eral G. E. Pickett, made an advance upon New rnents for acts lawful for any other belligerents. 
Berne, N. C., and after destroying the United In this case 1 know it is claimed that the men tried 
States gun-boat Underwriterj burning a bridge or and convicted for the crime of desertion were 
two, and capturing some prisoners, withdrew to Union men from North Carolina, who had found 
Kinston. Among the prisoners captured were refuge within our lines and in our service. The 
several natives of North Carolina, who had eu- punishment was a harsh one, but it was in time 
listed in our service. A court-martial was con- of war, and when the enemy no doubt felt it neces- 
vened, composed of Virginians, and twenty-two sary to retain by some power the services of every 
of these loyal North Carolinians were convicted of man within their reach. General Pickett I know 
and executed for (constructive) desertion. June personally to be an honorable man’, but in this 
1st, 1865, Pickett applied to President John- case his judgment jirorapted him to do what can- 
son for a pardon. Secretary Stanton and Judge not well be sustained, though I do not see how 
Advocate-General Holt were for trying him, and good, either to friends of the deceased or by fixing 
his application hung fire. March 12th, 1866, he an example for the future, can be secured by his 
wrote to Lieutenant-General Grant, stating his trial now. It w^ould only open up the question 
grievances and again setting forth his claim for a whether or not the Government did not disregard 
pardon. Upon the back of that letter General its contract entered into to secure the surrender 
Grant made this singular indorsement : During of an armed enemy.” And the whole was referred to 
the rebellion belligerent rights were acknowledged the President. The indorsement of General Grant 
to the enemies of our country, and it is clear to was all-powerful, and nothing was done. — R. C. H. 
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BY AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE, MAJOR-GENERAL, D. 6. A. 

OON after the 1st Ehode Island regiment was mus- 
tered out of service, I was appointed by President 
Lincoln to the office of brigadier-general. My com- 
mission was given to me on the 6th of August, 1861, 
and I was ordered to report to General McClellan, 
who placed me in charge of the division and bri- 
gades which were fonned of the new troops as they 
arrived in Washington. My duty was to look after 
the drill and discipline of these brigades, with a view 
to giving the men the efficiency necessary for assign- 
ment to the older divisions of the army, which were 
then organizing in Washington under the name of 
the Amiy of the Potomac. The duty was interesting in some respects, 
but was in the main somewhat tame, so that I very naturally desired more 
active duty. 

One evening in the following October, General McClellan and I were chat- 
ting together over the affairs of the war, when I mentioned to him a plan for 
the formation of a coast division to which I had given some thought. After 
giving him a somewhat detailed account of the plan, 
he asked me to put it in writing as soon as possible, 
which was done. The next day it was presented 
to him, and it met his approval. He laid it before 
the Secretary of War, by whom it was also ap- 
proved. The general details of the plan were briefly 
as follows: To organize a division of from 12,000 
to 15,000 men, mainly from States bordering on the 
Northern searcoast, many of whom would be famil- 
iar with the coasting trade, and among whom would 
be found a goodly number of mechanics ; and to fit 
out a fleet of light-draught steamers, sailing vessels, 
and barges, large enough to transport the division, 
its armament and supplies, so that it could be rap- 
idly thrown from point to point on the coast with 
a view to establishing lodgments on the Southern 
coast, landing troops, and penetrating into the 
interior,' thereby threatening the lines of trans- 
portation in the rear of the main army then 

i This paper was read by General Burnside before the Soldiers' and 
Sailors’ Historical Society of Rhode Island, July 7th, 1880, and is 
included here by permission of the Society, the text being somewhat 
abridged to conform to the plan of this work. —Editors. 
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concentrating in Virginia, and holding possession of the inland waters on the 
Atlantic coast. 

After the approval of the plan, I was ordered to New York to fit out the 
fieet ; and on the 23d of October orders were issued establishing my head- 
quarters for the concentration of the troops of the division at Annapolis. 
Troops arrived from time to time at Annapolis, and all went well in the 
camp, which was established on beautiful grounds just outside the town. 
The improvement in drill and discipline was very rapid, but affairs did not 
progress so smoothly at the headquarters in New York. There was great 
difficulty in procuring vessels of a light draught, almost everything of that 
sort having already been called iixto service ; but after much difficulty I was 
enabled to report to General McClellan on the 12th of December that a suf- 
ficient amount of transportation and armament had been secured for the 
division. It was a motley fleet. North River barges and propellers had been 
strengthened from deck to keelson by heavy oak planks, and water-tight 
compartments had been built in them ; they were so arranged that parapets 
of sand-bags or bales of hay could be built upon their decks, and each one 
carried from four to six guns. Sailing vessels, formerly belonging to the coast- 
ing trade, had been fitted up in the same manner. Several large passenger 
steamers, which were guaranteed to draw less than eight feet of water, together 
with tug and ferry boats, served to make up the fleet, which gave a capacity 
to transport 15,000 troops, with baggage, camp-equipage, rations, etc. Light- 
draught sailing vessels were also added to the fleet, on which were stored 
building material for bridges, rafts, scows, intrenching implements, quarter- 
masters’ stores, tools, extra ordnance stores, etc. All of these vessels were 
ordered to rendezvous at Fort Monroe. Coal and water vessels were chartered 
in Baltimore, and ordered to rendezvous at the same place. The trans- 
ports were ordered to Annapolis Harbor, at which point, after most morti- 
fying and vexatious delays, they all anived by the 4th of January, 1862, 
and on this day were promulgated the orders for embarkation, which were 
received with most enthusiastic cheers from one end of the camp to the other. 

I had organized the division into three brigades, which were placed in com- 
mand of General J. G. Foster, General Jesse L. Reno, and General John G. 
Parke, three of my most trusted friends. We had been cadets together at 
West Point, and I had always entertained for them the greatest confidence and 
esteem. In all future operations in the expedition, our close friendly relations 
were maintained, and I was never disappointed in any reliance which I placed 
on their gallantry, skill, and integrity. I had been notified by General McClel- 
lan that our destination would bo Hatteras Inlet, with a view to operations in 
the inland waters of North Carolina. 

On the 5th of January the troops began to embark. During that day there 
were some delays, which resulted from inexperience in the manoeuvring of the 
vessels and in the new work to which they were unaccustomed. On that 
night, snow to the depth of from two to three inches fell, which gave to the 
camp and surrounding country, on the morning of the 6th, a most picturesque 
appearance. Regiment after regiment struck their tents and marched to the 
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point of embarkation, with bands playing, colors flying, and the men cheering 
and singing from lightness of heart. As they passed through the quaint old 
town of Annapolis, the lines of troops, with their dark uniforms and glitter- 
ing bayonets, contrasted markedly with the snow-clad fields and trees. The 
men were not cheered and encouraged by many friendly voices, such as they 
had heard whilst coming from their homes to the seat of war ; but they were 

not at all chilled by the reception, 
and cheerfully marched on to the 
work before them. Embarkation 
had become more easy to each regi- 
ment than it was to the preceding 
one, owing to the greater facility 
with which the vessels were handled. 
The order to break camp had been 
obeyed with joyful alacrity, and 
more troops poured into the Acad- 
emy grounds during the day than 
could be embarked, so that large 
numbers remained there for the 
night. This bivouac was one of the 
most enlivening and beaiitiful that 
I saw during the war. There was 
very little sleep, but gt'cat joyous- 
ness. Wednesday morning every 
regiment was on board except the 
6th Now Hampshire, which arrived 
late on the night of the 7th, and was 
embarked on the next morning. The 
scene in the harbor was inspiring 
beyond desciiption. The vessels, as 
they passed each other from time to time, saluted with their steam-whistles, 
while the bands played and the troops cheered, the decks being covered with 
blue-coats, some chattering, some sleeping, others writing their last letters to 
their loved ones at home. The whole fleet seemed to be under a mixed influ- 
ence of excitement and contentment. 

On the morning of the 9th, each vessel set sail, under orders to rendezvous 
at Port Monroe, and there, by the night of the 10th, all had joined the Sv/pply 
and other vessels, making altogether a fleet of more than eighty. The harbor 
probably never presented a finer appearance than on that night. All the ves- 
sels were illuminated, and the air was filled with the strains of martial music 
and the voices of brave men. Not a man in the fleet knew his destination, 
except myself, the brigade commanders, and two or three staff-officers, yet 
there was no complaint or inquisitiveness, but all seemed ready for whatever 
duty was before them. 

Sealed orders were given to the commanders of each vessel, to be opened at 
sea. Much discouragement was expressed by nautical men and by men high 
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in military authority as to the success of the expedition. The President and 
General McClellan were both approached, and the President was frequently 
warned that the vessels were unfit for sea, and that the expedition would be 
a total failui’e. Great anxiety was manifested to know its destination, hut 
the secret had been well kept at Washington and at our headquarters. As 
Mr. Lincoln afterward told me, one public man was very importunate, and, 
in fact, almost demanded that the President should tell him where we were 
going. Finally, the President said to him, “Now, I Y?ill tell you in great con- 
fidence where they are going, if you will promise not to speak of it to any 
one.” The promise was given, and Mr. Lincoln said, “ Well, now, my friend, 
the expedition is going to sea!” The inquirer left him without receiving any 
further information. In this jocular manner Mr. Lincoln was in the habit of 
throwing off the cares of state ; and it often occurs to me that but for that 
habit he would have broken down under the great weight of public responsi- 
bility which rested upon him from the first day of the war to the termination 
of his noble hfe. In my opinion, no man has ever lived who could have 
gone through that struggle as he did. At no period of his life, I believe, was 
his heart ever stm*ed with a feeling of enmity or resentment against any one. 
He was actuated by the simple desire and determination to maintain the 
authority of the Government at all hazards. 

On the night of the 11th the signal for sailing was given, and very soon 
the fleet was under way. My headquarters "v^ere on board a large steamer, 
the George Peahodg ; but, with two or three of my staff-officers, I took for my 
headquarters during the voyage a small propeller called the Picket, in reality 
the smallest vessel in the fleet. I was moved to do this because of the great 
criticism which had been made as to the unseaworthiness of the vessels of 
the fleet, and because of a desire to show my faith in their adaptability to the 
service. Their weaknesses wore known to me, but they were the best that 
could be procured, and it was necessary that the service should be performed 
even at the risk of losing life by ship-wreck. The weather was threatening, 
but I did not foresee the storm by which we wore afterward overtaken. At 
that time we had no weather signal reports ; but, in any event, the sailing 
would not have been delayed, because the orders to proceed to our work were 
imperative. It was, of course, learned by all, after reaching the sea, that the 
destination of the fleet was Hatteras Inlet. 

Just before midnight the Picket weighed anchor, and we were soon at sea, 
and it was not long befoi’e the little vessel was called upon to test her sea- 
going ability. On rounding Cape Hatteras we met a very strong breeze, and 
the little vessel got into the trough of the sea. It seemed for a time as if she 
would surely be swamped ; but by skillful management the captain brought 
her head-to, after which she behaved better. W e passed a most xincomfortable 
night. Everything on the deck that was not lashed was swept overboard ; 
and the men, furniture, and crockery below decks were thrown about in a 
most promiscuous manner. The breeze died away toward morning, soon 
after which a heavy fog arose, which continued the greater part of the day. 
The ocean’s swell kept one in constant thought that the little vessel was in 
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momentary danger of going 
under. Toward night the wind 
arose, and within a short time 
it increased to a terrible gale, 
and we experienced more dis- 
comfort and dread, if possible, 
than on the preceding night. 
At times, it seemed as if the 
waves, which appeeired to us 
mountain high, would ingulf 
us, but then the little vessel 
would ride them and stagger 
forward in her course. 

During the day before (the 
12th), the fog had hidden the 
fleet, but at about midnight 
we discovered a large steamer 
upon our port bow. We fired 
a shot astern of her, which 
she answered by approaching 
us. It was the Eastern Queen; 
but we dared not go near her, 
for fear of being crushed. She 
seemed to us enormous, and 
we were all delighted when 
she answered the signal to lay 
by us until daylight, but to 
keep off. In the morning more vessels were found to be in sight, and just 
before noon of the 13th we hove to, off Hatteras Inlet. Soon after, a tug-boat 
came out from the uilet, which, it wiU be remembered, had been occupied by 
General Butler and Commodore Stringham. [See map, p. 634.] The little 
boat undertook to do the duty of piloting the fleet over the bar. The Picket 
led the way, and bravely fought the breakers imtil she was safely anchored 
inside the harbor. Vessel after vessel followed us in, until we were ready 
to wish that the fleet were not so large. At one time it seemed as if our 
little boat would be crushed between two of the larger vessels which had 
dragged their anchors and were coming down upon her. Fortunately, the 
commanders of the vessels succeeded in checking them just as they came 
in contact with us. Most of the fleet arrived inside the bar during the 
afternoon. 

The propeller City of New York, which was laden with supplies and ord- 
nance stores, grounded on the bar, and proved a total loss. Her officers 
and crew clung to the rigging until the next day, when they were rescued by 
surf-boats sent to their assistance. One of the troop-vessels also grounded 
on the bar, after nightfall, and it seemed for a time as if she and her precious 
cargo would be lost. Some gallant volunteers went to her relief with a tug- 
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boat, which succeeded in getting her off the bar and into the harbor. The water 
and coal vessels did not approach the inlet, but went to sea as a matter of safety. 
Such of the vessels as were of too heavy draught to pass over the bar anchored 
under the protection of the cape. From one of these vessels, two officers, Col- 
onelJoseph W. Allen and Surgeon Frederick A. Weller, of the 9th New Jersey, 
started in a surf-boat to report to me. They succeeded in reaching my headquar- 
ters, but on their return the boat was swamped by the breakers on the bar, and 
they were lost. The crew, who were more skilled in such service, clung to the 
boat and were rescued. Strange to say, these were the only two of our force lost 
during the entire voyage and entrance into the inlet, notwithstanding the 
gloomy prognostications touching the seaworthiness of the vessels of the fleet. 
Besides the propeller, we lost the ship Pocahontas, with over a hundred horses 
on board. The gun-boat Zouave was sunk in the inlet after she crossed the bar, 
and proved a total loss, but no lives were lost. From the 14th until the 26th 
we had terrific weather, and it required the utmost care on the part of the 
commanders of the vessels to prevent a general disaster. Many of the vessels 
were driven from their anchors and gi'ounded on the swash and the bar. Many 
collisions occurred, which caused great damage to the fleet. At times it 
seemed as if nothing could prevent general disaster. As I before said, the 
water and most of the coal vessels were driven to sea by the stress of the 
weather, and the entire fleet was for many days on short rations of water. 
Much suffering resulted from this, and at one time a flag of distress was 
hoisted on many of the vessels in consequence of the want of water. On one 
of these dreary days I for a time gave up all hope, and walked to the bow of 
the vessel that I might be alone. Soon after, a small black cloud appeared in 
the angry gray sky, just above the horizon, and very soon spread so as to cover 
the entire canopy, and in a few moments a most copious fall of rain came to 
our relief. Signals were given to spread sails to catch the water, and in a 
short time an abundance was secured for the entire fleet. I was at once 
cheered up, but was very much ashamed of the distrust which I had allowed 
to get the mastery of me. 

From time to time we made efforts to cross the fleet from the inlet into 
Pamlico Soimd, over what was called the swash, which separated it from the 
inlet. We had been led to believe that there were eight feet of water upon 
the swash, but when we arrived we discovered to our sorrow that there were 
but six feet ; and as most of our vessels, as well as the vessels of the naval 

3^ The loss of these officers occasioned profound Deputy Quarterraaster-Deneral, where his energies 
gloom throughout New Jersey, and especially at were devoted to the forwarding of troops. Wlien 
Trenton, where the colonel was widely known and asked if he could look at his family and still say, 
esteemed. Colonel Joseph W. Allen was bom in Country first,” he replied : In these times every 
Bristol, Pa., in 1811. He had been for many man must say, ‘Country first, ^ and that for the 
years a citizen of New Jersey, residing at Borden- sake of his family.” An evidence of the attachment 
town. Educated as a civil engineer, he had exe- and respect of his comrades is furnished in the 
cuted with signal ability many important works, monument erected to his memory by the officers 
including numerous railroad enterprises. He had of his regiment two years after his death. Sur- 
been prominently identified with political affairs, geon Weller was bom at Paterson in 1817, and was 
and for six years had represented his county in agentlemanof great intelligence and private worth, 
the State Senate. Prom the firing upon Fort and his death was widely mourned. — Condensed 
Sumter he gave all his thoughts and his time to the from ‘^New Jersey and the Rebellion,” by John 
cause of the Union, at first in the position of Y. Poster. 
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fleet which we found at Hatteras Inlet on oxir arrival, drew more water than 
that, it was necessary to deepen the channel by some process. The current 
upon the swash was very swift, a circumstance which proved to be much in 
our favor. Large vessels were sent ahead, under full steam, on the bar when 
the tide was running out, and then anchors were earned out by boats in 
advance, so as to hold the vessels in position. The swift eun’ent would wash 
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the sand from under them and allow them to float, after which they were 
driven farther on by steam and anchored again, when the sand would again 
wash out from under them. This process was continued for days, until a 
broad channel of over eight feet was made, deep enough to allow the passage 
of the fleet into the sound. On the 26th, one of our largest steamers got 
safely over the swash and anchored in the sound, where some of the gun-boats 
had preceded them. By the 4th of February the entire fleet had anchored 
and had passed into the sound, and orders were given for the advance on 
Roanoke Island. Detailed instructions were given for the landing of the 
troops and the mode of attack. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 5th the start was made. The naval 
vessels, under Commodore Goldsborough, were in advance and on the flanks. 
The sailing vessels containing troops were taken in tow by the steamers. 
There were in all sixty-five vessels. The fleet presented an imposing appear- 
ance as it started up the sound. The day was most beautiful, and the sail 
was enjoyed beyond measure by the soldiers, who had long been so penned 
up in th6 desolate inlet. At sundown, signal was given to come to anchor 
within ten miles of Roanoke Island. At 8 o’clock the next morning the 
signal to weigh anchor was given, but our progress was very much retarded 
by a gale that sprung up ; so we anchored, but very little in advance of our 
position of the night before. During that night all lights were carefully 
concealed. The naval vessels were well out in advance to protect the trans- 
ports from the inroads of the rebel gun-boats. 
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On tlie morning of the 7th the gun-boats passed inside the narrow passage 
known as Roanoke Sound, and were soon abreast of the lower part of Roa- 
noke Island. Soon after the naval fleet had passed through, the transport 
fleet began its passage. The rebel gun-boats were seen close inshore under 
the batteries of the island. At half-past 10 o’clock a signal gun was fired 
from one of the forts, announcing our approach. At half-past 11, one of 
the naval vessels opened fire, which was replied to by the rebels. Signals 
were given by the commodore of the fleet to begin the action. By noon 
the firing became rapid, and soon after, the engagement became general. The 
rebels had driven a line of piles across the main channel to obstruct the 
progress of oUr vessels, leaving a narrow space for themselves to retreat 
through j and as our naval vessels pressed them, they availed themselves of 
this means of safety. Om- guns soon got the range of their batteries, and, by 
most extraordinary skill and rapidity of firing, almost silenced them. Just 
before noon I ordered a reconnoissance by a small boat, with the view of 
ascertaining a point of landing. A young negro, who had escaped from the 
island on our arrival at Hatteras Inlet, had given me most valuable informa- 
tion as to the natiire of the shore of the island, from which I had determined 
that our point of landing should be at Ashby’s Harbor, which was nearly 
midway up the shore. [See map, p. 641.] 

At 1 o’clock, the quarters of the garrison in one of the forts were fired by 
one of our shells. The rebel gun-boats retired up the sound, but still contin- 
ued a brisk fire as they were followed by our vessels. Orders were given for 
the troops to land at 3 o’clock. The ground in the rear of Ashby’s Harbor 
was cleared by shells from the naval vessels, and our large surf-boats were 
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lowered, rapidly filled with troops, and towed up in long lines by light-draught 
vessels until they came near to the shore of the harbor, when each of the 
surf-boats was cut loose and steered for the shore. There was no obstruction 
to their landing. In less than an hour 4000 troops were ashore, and before 
midnight the entire force was landed, with the exception of one regiment, 
which was landed on the morning of the 8th. The advance of our troops 
was ordered on this morning. General Foster being in the advance and 
center, General Reno on the left, and General Parke on the right. Just above 
Ashby’s Harbor the island from shore to shore was marshy, swampy ground, 
A causeway had been built up the center of the island, and on this, about 
one mile and a half from the harbor, was a fort, which was flanked by what 
seemed to be impassable groimd ; but it did not prove to be so to our troops. 
General Foster pressed the rebels in front, General Reno passed around the left 
with his brigade, often waist-deep in the marsh, through almost impenetrable 
thickets, until he gained the right flank of the enemy’s line. General Parke 
performed equally good service on the right, and after advantageous positions 
had been obtained, the work was carried by a simultaneous assault, and 
from that time there was no hindrance to the march of our troops to the 
head of the island and to the foi-ts on the shore, where the entire garrison 
was captured. The naval fleet pursued the rebel gun-boats, nearly all of 
which, however, were destroyed by their crews, to prevent capture. The 
results of this important victory were great, particularly in inspiring the 
confidence of the country in the efficiency of its armies in the field. 

The troops enjoyed their rest at Roanoke Island, but were not allowed to 
remain idle long. On the 26th of February, orders were given to make 
arrangements to embark for New Berne, and within four days they were all on 
board. On the 12th of March, the entire command was anchored off the mouth 
of Slocum’s Creek, and about fourteen miles from New Berne. The approach 
to the city had been obstructed by piles and sunken vessels. About four 
miles from New Berne a large fort on the shore had been built, with a heavy 
armament, and a line of earth- works extended from the fort inland a distance 
of some two miles, where it ended in almost impassable ground. 

On the night of the 12th, orders were given for landing, and on the morn- 
ing of the 13th the troops were put ashore, in very much the same way that 
they had been at Roanoke. By 1 o’clock the debarkation was finished, and 
the troops were put in line of march. About this time the rain began to fall, 
and the road became almost impassable. No ammunition could be carried 
except what the men themselves could carry. No artillery could be taken 
except the small howitzers, which were hauled by the troops with drag-ropes. 
This was one of the most disagreeable and difficult marches that I witnessed 
during the war. We came in contact with the enemy’s pickets just before 
dark, when it was decided to delay the attack imtil morning. That night a 
most dreary bivouac followed. Early the next morning, notwithstanding the 
fog, the disposition for the attack was made. General Foster was ordered to 
engage the enemy on the right. General Reno to pass aroxmd on the extreme 
left, and General Parke to occupy the center. We were much nearer to the 
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enemy than we expected, and were soon in contact with them. General Fos- 
ter rapidly closed with them, and met with severe resistance. He asked for 
reenforcements, but was told that every man had been ordered into action, 
and that there were no reserves. The contest was sharp, biit brief. The 4th 
Rb.ode Island broke the enemy’s line near where it crossed the railroad, after 

which the enemy wavered, and a general 
advance of our whole line placed us in 
possession of the works. The enemy 
fled to New Berne, burning the bridge 
behind them. Our troops rapidly pur- 
sued, but the fact that they had to cross, 
the river in boats prevented them from 
capturing the main body of the enemy. 
As it was, large numbers of prisoners 
and munitions fell into our hands. In 
the meantime the naval vessels had 
worked their way up to the city and 
aided in the transportation of the troops 
across, and New Berne was occupied on 
the afternoon of the 14th. 

It still remained for us to reduce Fort 
Macon, Beaufort. To this work General 
Parke’s brigade was ordered. The coun- 
try between New Berne and Beaufort 
was immediately occupied, and a pas- 
sage by hand-car was made between the 
two places, all the rolling-stock having 
been run ofl the road. By the morning 
of the 11th of April regular siege operations had been begun by General 
Parke and were pressed rapidly forward, and by the 26th of April the garri- 
son at Beaufort had been forced to surrender. 

Thus another victory was to be inscribed upon our banner. The Rhode 
Island troops bore a most honorable part in this conflict. After that, sev- 
eral small expeditions were sent into the interior of the country, all of which 
were successful. 

Much to my sorrow, on the 3d of the following July I was ordered to go to 
the Peninsula to consult with General McClellan, and after that my duties as 
commanding officer in North Carolina ended ; but a large proportion of the 
troops of the expedition served under me during the remainder of the war, as 
members of the gallant Ninth Corps. 

The Burnside expedition has passed into history; its record we can be 
proud of. No body of troops ever had more difficulties to overcome in the 
same space of time. Its perils were both by land and water. Defeat never 
befell it. No gun was lost by it. Its experience was a succession of honor- 
able victories. 



BRIQAOIEB^BNBBAL ROBERT B, VANCE, C, 8. A. 

FROM A TINTYPE. 

Oeweral Vance’8 portrait ought properly to have 
been used with the paptu’s on the battle of Stone’s 
Rivtsr, 111 which he coiimiauded a brigade. On 
November 17, 1861, his regiment, the 29th North 
Carolina, was sent to Tennessee ; he took no part, 
therefore, in the resistance to Burnside In North 
Carolina.— Editors. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT ROANOKE ISLAND AND 

NEW BERNE, N. C. 


The compOHition, leases, and strength of each army as her© stated give the gist of all the data obtainahle in the Official 
Becords, K stands for killed ; w for wounded ; in w for mortally wounded j tn lor captured or missing ; c lor captured. 


THE UNION FORCES. 

ARMY.— Major-General Ambrose E. Burnside. 
NAVY.— Flag-Officer L. M. Goldsborougli. 


TBOOPS.-— Ffrsf BHpadc, Brig.-Oen. John G. Foster: 
10th Conn., Col, Charles L. Husstdl (k at Roanoke), Lieut.- 
Col. Albert W. Drake; 23 d MasH., Col, John Kurtz; 24th 
Mass., (^ol. Thomas G. Stevenson ; 25th Mass., Col. Edwin 
Upton; 27th Mass., Col. Horace C. L(!ie. Brigade loss: 
Roanoke, k, 19 ; w, 113 — 132. New Berne, k, 37; w. 146 = 
182, liecond Brigade^ Brig. -Gen. Jesse h. Reno: 2l8t 
Mass., Lleut.-Col. Alberto C. Maggi (at Roanoke), Uleut.- 
Col. William 8. Clark (at Now Berne); 9th N. J., Lleut.- 
Col. Charles A, Heckman ; 61st N. Y., Col. Edward Per- 
rero; 61st Pa., Col. John F. Ilartranft. Brigade loss: 
Roanoke, k, 16 ; w, 79; in, 13 = 107. New Berne, k, 30; w, 
169 = 199. Third Brigade, Brlg.-(^len. John G. Parke: 8th 
Cotm., Col. Edward Harland; lltli Conn, (not at Roa- 
noke), Lieiit.-Col. Charles Mathewson ; 9th N. Y. (not at 
New Berne), Col. Hush C. Hawkins; 4th R. I., Col. Isaac 
P. Rodman; 51h R. I. (ist Battalion), MaJ. John Wright. 
Brigade loss : Roanoke, w, 17 . New Berne, k, 21 5 w, 68 = 
79. VnoHsigned : Detachment Ist N. Y. Marine Artillery, 
Col. William A, Howard; Co. B, 99th N. Y. (Union Coast 
Guard), Lieut. Charles W. Tlllotson (c at New Berne). 
Unassigned loss; Roanoke Island, k, 2; w, 6 = 7. 
Now Berne, k, 2 ; w, 8 ; m, 1 =11. 

DIVISION OF AHMKD VESSELS, Capt. 8. P. Hazard: 

Picket, Capt. T. P. Ives ; YUleiUt, Oapt, John L. Foster ; 
Hussar, Capt. Frt^deiick Crocker ; Lancer, Capt. M. 
B. Morley ; Banger, Capt. Haiuticl Emerson ; Chasseur, 
Capt. John West ; Pioneer, Capt. Charles E Bakex. 
[Only the Picket appears to have been used offensively 
In the attack on New Berne.] 

NAVAL DIVISION, Commander 8. C. Rowan; 

Philadelphia (flag-steamer). Acting Master Com. fiilas 
Reynolds; Stars ami Stripes, Lieut. -Com. Reed Werden; 
Louisiana, Llout.-Com. A. Murray ; Hetzel, Lleiit.-Com. 
H. K. Davenport ; Underwriter, Licut.-Coni. William N. 
Jeffers (at Roanoke), Lleut.-Cora. A. Hopkins (at New 
Berne) ; Delaware, Lieut. -Com. 8. P. Quackenbush; Com- 
modore Perry, Lieut. -Com. O. W. Flusser; Valley City, 
Lleut.-Com. J. C. Chaplin ; Commodore Barney, Acting 


Lleut.-Com. R. T. Renshaw ; Hunchback, Acting Vol. 
liout.-Com.E. R. Colhoun; Southfield (flag-steamer tem- 
porarily at Roanoke), Acting Vol. Lieut. Com. C. P. W. 
Behm ; Morse, Acting Master Com. Peter Hayes ; Whiter 
head (at Roanoke), Acting Master Com. Charles A. 
French ; Lockwood, Acting Master Com. G. W. Graves ; 
Brinker, Acting Master Com. John E. Giddings; Sey- 
mour (at Roanoke), Acting Master Com. F. 8. Wells; 
Ceres (at Roanoke), Acting Master Com. John McDiar- 
mid ; Putnam (at Roanoke), Acting Master Com. W. J. 
Hotchkiss ; Shawsheem (at Roanoke), Acting Master 
Com. Thomas J. Woodward ; Granite (at Roanoke), Act- 
ing Master’s Mate Com. E. Boomer. 

The batteries of the Union vessels at Roanoke Island 
and New Berne were os follows ; Philadelphia, 2 twelvo- 
pounders; Stars and Stripes, 4 eight-im;h, 1 twenty- 
pounder rifle, 2 twelve-pounders; Louisiana, 1 eight- 
inch, 3 thirty-two- pounders, 1 twelve-pounder ; Hetzel, 
1 nine-inch, 1 eighty-pounder rifle; Underwriter, 1 
eight-inch, 1 eighty-pounder rifle, 2 twelve-i>oiinder8 ; 
Delaware, 1 nine-inch, 1 thirty-two pounder, 1 twidve- 
pounder; Commodore Pert'y, 1 one-hundred-poundcr 
rifle, 4 nine-inch, 1 twelve-pounder ; Valley City, 4 thirty- 
two-imunders, 1 twelve-poui»der ; Commodore Barney, 
4 nine-inch, 1 thirty -two-pounder, 1 twelve-pounder; 
Tiunchback, 8 nine-inch, 1 one-limidred-pouuder rifle; 
Southfield, 8 nine-inch, 1 one-hundred-pounder rifle; 
Morse, 2 nine-inch ; Whilehertd, 1 nine-inch ; Lockwood, 
1 eighty -pounder rifle, 2 twelve-pounders; Henry 
Brinker, 1 thirty-pounder rifle; Seymour, 1 thirty- 
pouuder rifle, l twelvo-poimder ; Ceres, 1 thirty-i>ounder 
rifle, 1 thirty-two-poimder ; Putnam, 1 twenty-pounder 
rifle, 1 thirty-two-pemnder ; Shawshecn, 2 twenty-pounder 
rifles ; Granite, 1 thlrty-two-pounder. 

The total Union loss at Roanoke Island was 37 killed, 
214 wounded, and 13 missing = 264; and at New Berne 90 
killed, 380 wounded, and 1 missing =471. At the former 
place the navy lost (exclusive of details from the army) 3 
killed and 11 wounded, and at the latter place 4 wounded. 


THE CONFEDERATE FORCES. 


ROANOKE ISLAND, Brig.-Gen. Henry A. Wise, Col. H. 
M. 8haw (c), second in command. 

Troops: 2d N. C. Battalion, Lieut.-Ool. Wharton J. 
Green; 8th N. C., Col. H. M. Shaw; 17th N. C. (8 co’s), 
MaJ. G. H. Hill; 3lst N. C., Col. John V. Jordan; 46th 
Va., MaJ. H. W. Fry; 69th Va., Lleut.-Col. Prank P. 
Anderson. 

NAVAL FORCES, Flag-Officor William P. Lynch : 

Sea-Bird (flag-steamer), Lleut.-Com. Patrick MoCar- 
rick; Curlew, Com. Thomas T. Hunter; Ellis, IJeut.- 
Com. J. W. Cooke; Beaufort, Lieut.-Cora. W. H. Parker; 
Maleigh, Lieut. -Com. J. W. Alexander; Fanny, Mid- 
shipman Tayloe ; Forrest, Lleut.-Com. James L. Hoole 
(w). The Sea-Bird was armed with 1 thirty-two-pounder 
smooth-bore and 1 thirty-pounder rifle. The other vessels 
carried each 1 thlrty-two-pounder rifle. 

The total loss of the Confederate army is reported at 


23 killed, 68 wounded, 62 missing, and about 2600 cap- 
tured. The loss of the navy was 6 wounded. 

NEW BERNE, Brig.-Gen. L. O’B. Branch. 

Troops : 7th N. C., Col. R P. Campbell (commanded 
the right wing), Lleut.-Col. E. G. Haywood; 19th N. C. 
(cavalry), Col. S. B. Spruill; 26th N. C., Col. Zebulon B. 
Vance ; 27th N. C., MaJ. John A. Gilmer, Jr. ; 28th N. C., 
Lleut.-Ool. Thomas L. Ijowe; 33d N. C., Col. Clark M. 
Avery (c), lieut.-Col. R. F. Hoke ; 85th N, C., Col. James 
Sinclair; 87th N. C., Col. Charles C. I>e (commanded the 
left wing), Lieut. -Col, William M. Barbour; Company N. 
C. Heavy Artillery, Captain O. C. Whitehurst; Special 
BattaUon N. C. Militia, Col. H. J. B. aark; N. C. 
Batteries, Capts. T. H. Brem and A. CL Latham. 

The total Confederate loss was 64 klUed, loi wounded, 
413 captured or missing = 678. Branch says of the missing, 
“ About 200 ore prisoners and the remainder at home,” 


There Is no definite statement in the Official Records of the numbers engaged on either side, and the retuma 
furnish no satisfactory basis for an estlinate. 
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DU PONT AND THE PORT ROYAL EXPEDITIONJ 

BY DANIEL AMMEN, REAR-ADMIRAL. U. 8. N. 

4 FTER the inauguration of Mr. Lincoln as Presi- 
^ dent of the United States, in March, 1861, a 
painful lethargy seemed to pervade every branch of 
the Administration, while the South was arming and 
organizing with extraordinary activity for the avowed 
purpose of destroying the Government, which appar- 
ently supinely awaited that event. The attack on 
Fort Sumter broke the spell, after which an almost franti(? energy mani- 
fested itself at the North in raising troops and in the purchase and arma- 
ment of vessels to blockade the thousands of miles of Southern coasts. 
Naturally, the Navy Department sought the advice of Professor Alexander 
D. Bache, Superintendent of the Coast Survey, and it was at his suggestion 
that the department secured a board of conference composed of Captain S. F. 
Du Pont, of the Navy, as President, and Major J. G. Barnard, U. S. Engi- 
neers, Professor Bache, and Commander Charles H. Davis, U. S. Navy, as 
members. 

In a private letter Captain Du Pont wrote, on the 1st of June : It may be 
that I shall be ordered to Washington on some temporary duty, on a board 
to arrange a programme of blockade — first suggested by Professor Bache.’^ 
The first memoir of the conference in the confidential letter-book of the Navy 
Department is written in pencil, has many erasures and interlineations, and 
is evidently the original draft of a paper, probably referred and never 
returned. It closes as follows : 

‘‘ Finally, we will repeat tlie remark made in the beginning of this report, that we think the 
expedition to Femandina should be undertaken simultaneously with a similar expedition having 
a purely military character. We are preparing a brief report on the latter, which we shall have 
the honor to submit in a few days.” 

^ Recently, the private correspondence of Ad- most of the ships engaged, and other documentary 
miral Du Pont has been kindly put within the evidence. No labor has been spared in verifying 
scope of my researches, and his very clear and the events narrated, notwithstanding that my 
precise reports of the Port Royal expedition have presence throughout our operations, in command of 
been carefully examined, together with the reports the gun-boat Seneca, gave me an intelligent per- 
of officers commanding vessels, the log-books of sonal view of the whole subject.— D. A. 
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DU PONT AND THE PORT ROYAL EXPEDITION. 


A carefully prepared memoir, evidently the third, dated July 16th, discusses 
the question of blockade of the coast from Cape Henry to Cape Eomain in 
one section, and from thence to Cape Florida in another section. These were 
afterward the limits of the North and South Atlantic blockading squadrons. 
A fourth report, dated July 26th, in treating of the methods to be employed 
in carrying out the blockade, states : 

Our second memoir, in wliich we discussed the occupation of Bull’s Bay, St. Helena 86und, 
and Port Eoyal Bay, has left us little to say on the first of those subsections. When the three 
anchorages above mentioned are secured, the whole of this part of our coast will be under com- 
plete control. But you are better aware 
than ourselves of the favorable manner in 
which our foreign political relations wpuld 
be affected by the possession of one or more 
of the three points, the seizure of which was 
the topic of the second memoir. Jy A pre- 
ceding discussion would be incomplete, if we 
were not to repeat at the conclusion that an 
inland passage from Savannah to Feman- 
dina, long used by steamboats drawing five 
feet of water, unites in one common interest 
and intercourse all the bays, sounds, rivers, 
and inlets of which we have given little more 
than the names. A superior naval force 
must command the whole of this division of 
the coast.” 

On July 25th, Captain Du Pont 
wrote : 

‘^They have our memoirs, and, Mr. Fox 
tells me, are at them. We are to see the 
Secretary, Mr. Welles, to-night, at our re- 
quest, to talk over our labors.” . . . [July 
26th.] ‘‘Last night our conference had a 
meeting with the Secretary of the Navy and 
Mr. Fox, when the subject of the expeditions 
was entered into. The Cabinet had our papers again.” [July 28th.] “ I sat up last night in the 
Navy Department until eleven, with Charles Davis, to prepare for this meeting, by condensing 
into notes the pith of our reports, and to read them to the board when called upon ; but General 
Meigs seemed to desire that our full reports should be read, which I could not, of course, 
ask to be done, without seeming to attach too much importance to them. General Scott said 
at the conclusion, they were of singular ability, and he adopted every word of them ; and 
General Totten told me there was not a criticism made. The meeting consisted of General 
Scott, General Totten, General Meigs, Colonel T. W. Sherman, Captain H. G. Wright, of the 
Engineers, and Colonel CuUum, aide-de-camp to the general.” 

Memoirs dated August 9tb, September 2d and 3d, follow, giving a discus- 
sion of the blockade on the west coast of Florida, and to the border of Mexico. 

A memoir dated September 12th discusses a proposition submitted from the 
department in relation to the taking of Fort Macon, which closes as follows : 

“ We beg leave to observe that here, and in aU our previous reports and memoirs, we have 
confined ourselves to the treatment of cases, more or less special or general, connected with, and 

As it referred to a purely military expedition, this memoir was probably referred to the War 
Department, sinoe it is not in the confidential files of the Navy Department.— D. A. 
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tending to promote, the efficiency and activity of the blockade of the 
Southern shores. We have not entered upon the exclusive considera- 
tion of the great military expeditions alone; we have treated mivn/i 
expeditions compounded of military and naval operations, and re- 
quiring combined naval and military action.” 

In the above extracts we can note the inception 
of the Port Eoyal expedition, so ably executed and 
so important in its results, as well as the crea- 
tion of a systematic plan of blockade, practi- 
cally extending from Capo Hatteras to the 
Rio Grande. It seems just to the memory 
of the late Rear-Admiral Du Pont and 
his associates in the conference, all of 
whom have passed away, to present 
these important facts in a substan- 
tial and reliable form. 

The early attempts at blockad- 
coast from Hatteras to Florida 
the necessity of the oceupa- 
many Southern, ports as 
blockade from within a 
made effective by one 
without the fatigue 
attendant upon an 
which must be 
the range of the 
possession of 



ing the 
revealed 
tion of as 
possible. A 
harbor may be 
or more ships 
and uncertainty 
exterior blockade, 
maintained beyond 
guns of an enemy in 
the adjacent coasts. Even 
blockading the two en- 
the Cape Fear River were 
prevent the frequent arrival 
parture of blockade-runners. 

The only possible policy for the 
Navy Department was to secure the 
cooperation of the army. And after 
a well-outlined preliminary agreement, 

General Thomas W. Sherman, on the 2d 
of August, 1861, was directed “to proceed 
immediately to New York and organize, in 
connection with Captain Du Pont, of the navy, 
an expedition of twelve thousand men. Its des- 
tination,” said his orders, “you and the naval com- 
mander will determine after you have sailed.” 

A dozen or more small gun-boats were then under 
construction in the Northern States on contract, and 
vessels of every size, from a canal steamboat to the 

VOI-I. 48 


thirty vessels 
trances to 
unable to 
and de- 
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largest coasting steamers, were purchased and fitted with batteries, shell- 
rooms, and magazines, both for this expedition and to supply the general 
wants of the service in establishing and maintaining the most extended and 
effective blockade ever known in history. Under date of August 22d, 1861, 
Captain Du Pont wrote from New York : 

“ We drove where several of the purchased vessels were being altered, and examined the 
Alabama, Augusta, and Stars and Stripes. But, alas ! it is like altering a vest into a shirt to con- 
vert a trading steamer into a man-of-war. Except that there is a vessel and a steam-engine, all 
else is inadaptable ; but there is no help for it— the exigency of the blockade demands it.” 
[August 23d.] “ The Tusearora (new steam sloop-of-war) was launched at Philadelphia yester- 
day. She was built in fifty-eight days, and thoroughly built too. Her keel was growing in 
Sussex county, Delaware, seventy days ago.” 

On the 19th of October, 1861, eighty days after the date of the order to 
General Sherman above quoted, Flag-Officer Du Pont (as officers in command 
of squadrons wore then styled) left New York on board of the steam-frigate 
Wabash, followed by numerous men-of-war, among which were four small 
vessels, the Unadilla, Ottawa, Pembina, and Seneca, built in great haste and 
called “ ninety-day gun-boats,” as the contract had required their completion 
within that time. Other vessels purchased and improvised for war purposes 
proceeded when ready to Hampton Roads, where the large troop transports 
had already congregated, as well as war vessels, regular, in-egular, and defective. 
Among them were ferry-boats and the old steamer Governor, never in her best 
days adapted to a sea voyage, on board of which were six hundred marines, 
sent as a force to operate speedily and without embarrassment in conjunction 
with naval vessels. Twenty-five chartered schooners, laden with coal, were 
also on hand, and, after being partially lightened by filling the bunkers of the 
squadron, were sent to sea under convoy of the sailing sloop Vandalia the 
day before the departure of the fleet. 

On the morning of the 29th of October, the vessels of war and the army 
transports of all classes steamed outside and formed in order of sailing, 
whitih was the double echelon. The reader may know that this is in the 
shape of an inverted V, the leading vessel being the point, and the other 
vessels stretching out in lines but heading in a common direction. Our proc- 
ess of formation was not complete when the gun-boat Unadilla became dis- 
abled, and the signal was made to take her in tow. Our rate of speed was 
quite slow, due to a head-wind, and to the varied character of the vessels 
composing the fleet, which was larger than was ever before commanded by 
an American officer. Cape Hatteras, little more than a hundred miles from 
Cape Henry, was not reached until 1 o’clock on the morning of the 31st, 
when two of the heavier transports struck slightly on the shoals, which 
caused all of us to make for the south-east ; and soon after, when south of 
the cape, we bore away. The wind had hauled more to the eastward before 
we reached Hatteras, and that, with a rough sea, had caused considerable 
indraught ; and the drift from the action of the wind on the large hulls, added 
to our low speed, had set us considerably to leeward. 

Hatteras is known to navigators as being subject to great and sudden 
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changes in the weather: there are few nights in the year when lightning 
cannot be seen from the top of the light-honse, usually to seaward, over the 
Gulf Stream, which here approaches nearer to the coast than at any other 
point. An ocean depth of 2000 fathoms or more stretches almost in a direct 
line from the low sand islands east of Nassau to within a distance of 12 miles 
of the cape ; from the shore the 
water deepens very rapidly to 100 
fathoms, and then falls abruptly 
to a depth of 2500 fathoms. This 
great depth, so near the land, 
and the Gulf Stream sweeping 
even nearer, are the probable 
causes of the sudden and violent 
changes of the weather there 
prevailing, which were discussed 
in one of the memoirs of the 
conference. 

On rounding the cape, the wind 
gradually rose, the sea became 
heavy, a dull leaden sky shut 
out the light, and not long after 
midday there were assurances of 
a south-east gale. About 2:30 
p. M. the weather was so rough 
that signal was made from the 
flag-ship to commanders of ves- 
sels to disregard the order of sailing and take care of their individual 
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commands. 

In order to make the best of our way, and the better to avoid collisions 
with other vessels of the fleet, the Seneca was kept on the port tack, and 
“ hove to,” barely turning the engines, the vessel being under close-reefed 
fore and main sails. Had she been square-rigged, the other tack would have 
been necessary to her safety. In the drifting mists and rain, it soon grew 
dark. The gi'eater part of that night I stood under the lee of the weather 
bulwark, near the wheel, easting glances to windward, to be in readiness to 
bear away should a vessel be seen coming down upon us. It was a long, 
weary, and anxious night. On peering to windward, the rain-drops pelted the 
face like sleet, and the phosphorescent spray broke over us in superlative 
grandeur. At 3 o’clock I observed what had been an object of watchfulness — 
an arch rising in the west, precursor of a sudden change of wind. The 
mainsail was lowered, and when the squall struck us the foresheet was shifted 
over. At 9 or 10 a. m. the gale had abated gi’eatly, and the flag-ship was well 
under our lee ; we then wore ship and were soon in her wake. Later in the 
day several other vessels fell into line. 

We win now note the actual losses from the gale, that became known to us 
some days later. The Isaac Smith was disabled and her commander forced 
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to throw Ms battery overboard, with the exception of one 30-pounder rifle, to 
enable him to go to the assistance of the Governor, which foundered at sea. 
The Young Hover, fortunately coming up, was able to signal to the sailing 
frigate Sabine in the distance, and, after most strenuous exertions, the marine 
battalion and crew of the Governor, with the exception of seven who were lost, 
were transferred to the Sabine. Of the army transports, the Peerless, laden 
with stores, went down, the crew being rescued by the Mohican. The steamers 
Belvidere, Union, and Osceola, having army stores on board, but no troops, 
either sank or never reached their destination. The large army transport Win- 
field Scott was so disabled that she never left Port Eoyal harbor after entering. 

The morning of November 3d was a bright Sunday, with a moderate breeze 
and a smooth sea. Several others of the small steamers with the Seneca were 
following in the wake of the flag-ship. In obedience to signal, I went onboard 
that vessel, and received orders to be delivered to Captain Lardner of the Sus- 
quehanna, the senior officer blockading Charleston, distant about thirty miles. 
These directed certain vessels to rendezvous off Port Koyal entrance, but not 
to leave the line of blockade until after nightfall. No sooner was the Seneca 
fairly in sight of Sumter than the signal guns were fired, to announce the 
arrival of the avant-courier of the fleet that they knew was intended for 
the attack of Port Eoyal. After passing Bull’s Bay, I had the belief that we 
were bound for Poii; Eoyal, but no actual knowledge of the fact until going 
on board of the Wabash, ob my orders were marked “Confidential — not to 
be opened unless separated from the flag-ship.” At the very time we were 
weathering the gale, the following telegram was sent : 

“ Biofamond, Nov. 1, ’61. Gov. Pickens, Columbia, 8. C. I have just received information, 
which I consider entirely reliable, that the enemy’s expedition is intended for Port Eoyal. 
J. P. Benjamin, Acldi^ Secretary of War.” 

The same telegram was sent to Generals Drayton and Eipley, command- 
ing respectively at Port Eoyal and Charleston. 

It was a charming mild afternoon when I stepped on the deck of the Sus- 
quehcmna. Captain Lardner was delighted with his orders, and, after giving 
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him such information as would he of interest, I obtained permission to 
go up to the entrance to the swash channel, which was well known to 
me previously, when sounding out the bar on Coast Survey duty. After 
the sun went down, all the vessels designated left the line of blockade, 
proceeding, like ourselves, to the entrance of Port Royal harbor, some 
sixty miles away. Following the seven-fathom curve, the Seneca rounded 
the shoal lying east of the main channel, known as “ Martin’s Industry,” at 
early daylight, and soon after found a small black barrel-buoy, which, we 
rightly conjectured, had been put there by the enemy. An hour after sunrise, 
aided by the refraction, the tops of the pine-trees on both sides of the head- 
lands were plainly in sight, although twelve miles off. At that hour the 
flag-ship Wahash was at anchor with several other vessels about two miles 
distant, and the eastern horizon was flecked 
with approaching vessels. We steamed 
out to the flag-ship at a later hour, re- 
ported the ftnding of the barrel-buoy, and 
were informed that the entrance would 
soon be sounded out. About noon, Cap- 
tain C. O. Boutelle, in the Coast Survey 
steamer Vixen, with the gun-boats Fatv- 
nce, Ottawa, Femhina, Curlew, and Seneca, 
crossed the bar and went far enough in 
to have a good view of the faces and 
embrasures of the earth-works that we 
were soon to engage, the one on Hilton 
Head known as Fort Walker and the 
other on Bay Point as Fort Beauregard.^ 

After the surveying steamer had planted 
some buoys, to servo as general guides, 
the four gun-boats last named anchored 
in the channel some distance apart, as 
additional guides, the one farthest in being 
some three miles from Fort Beauregard, the Vixen and the Fawnee going out 
to pilot the vessels across the bar. This was done without delay ; all of 
them that came in had no more than eighteen feet draught. They anchored 
a mile or so outside of the gun-boats, and from the shoal ground to seaward. 

Near sunset three steamers came outside of the headlands and fired at our 
gun-boats at long range. The steamers were under the command of Josiah 
Tattnall, a commodore in the Confederate service, who had been a distinguished 
officer of our navy, and had resigned some time before, on the secession of 
Georgia, of which State he was a citizen. His vessels were river boats ; as 
men-of-war they were in every respect of the most vulnerable class. The four 
advanced gun-boats of our squadron got under way, pivoted their heavy 
shell-guns over the starboard bow, and headed to the westward so as to bring 

^On Nov. 15th, 1861, General T. W. Sherman changed the name of Fort Walker to Fort Welles 
(after Secretary Welles), and qf. Fort Beauregard to Port Seward (after the Secretary of State). 
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their guns to bear. This course 
with that of the enemy would 
soon have brought Tattnall’s 
steamers in impleasant proxim- 
ity, and in consequence they 
turned abruptly, passed between 
the headlands, and disappeared 
in the distance. 

Soon after sunrise the next 
day, three steamers commanded 
by Tattnall made their appear- 
ance in like manner. It so hap- 
pened that General H. G. W right, 
of the army, and Captain John 
Rodgers, of the navy, had gone 
on board of the Ottawa, under 
the instructions of their com- 
manding officers, to make a 
reconnoissance of the forts, and 
had brought within supporting 
distance the Pawnee, cairying 
a heavy battery, and the Isaac 
Smith, cariying one 30-pounder 
rifle. They were approaching 
when Tattnall was pretty well 
out, and had opened fire on the 
smaller gun-boats. Signal was 
made to the Seneca, Pemhina, 
and Curleiv to follow the movements of the Ottawa, and we went in, follow- 
ing Tattnall’s steamers, then in retreat, and firing on them, until we were 
nearly on an air-line between the two earth-works before named. They 
opened fire on us, at rather too long a range for effective work, with smooth- 
bore guns ; several rifles were also used by the forts, as well as by the Con- 
federate vessels. One of our shells blew up a caisson in Fort Beauregard, 
and we soon became fairly informed of the number of the enemy’s guns bear- 
ing on the entrance, and in a measure as to their caliber. On signal, we went 
out of action and anchored, without having received any material damage ; the 
rigging of all of the vessels was cut more or less. After seven bells, “ when the 
sun is over the foreyard,” Tattnall’s flag-ship Savannah, accompanied by a 
steamer, came out on the flats, or shoaler waters, to the westward of the 
channel. They flew about somewhat wildly, had (ionsiderable headway, and 
threw a rifle-shell occasionally, firing “promiscuously,” but mostly at the 
nearest vessel, which was the Seneca. Her executive officer was directed to 
call the eleven-inch pivot gun’s crew to quarters and fire a shell at ricochet, 
the distance supposed to be about 2500 yards. The gun was at once reported 
ready, and the request made to fire at an elevation. Appreciating the fact that 
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one rarely does well when not doing what he thinks best, I took the matter per- 
sonally in hand, had the gnn leveled and trained as desired, and pulled the 
lanyard. The huge shell skipped along the surface of a glassy sea, and, as 
reported from aloft, struck the vessel abaft the starboard wheel-house. In a 
moment the head of the flag-ship was turned for the harbor, and she lost no 
time in entering, followed by her consort. It was soon afterward known that 
the captain of the vessel had availed himself of the temporary absence of 
Tattnall, and had sallied out to have a little diversion, whieb would have 
proved serious had the shell exploded that lodged in the hog-braces. 

About the time of this occurrence, the flag-ship Wahash crossed the bar, 
followed by all of 
the heavy vessels, 
including the trans- 
ports, and anchored 
some two miles out- 
side of Fishing Rip 
Shoal, some live 
miles from the forts, 
the bar being about 
twelve miles outside A’ 
of the headlands. 

Very soon after the 
flag-ship anchored, 
signal was made for 
officers commanding 
vessels to come aboard. On their arrival, those who commanded vessels detailed 
for the main line were invited into the cabin, and instructions were given as 
to position and plan of battle ; and afterward those commanding vessels in 
the flanking line received their instnictions, which differed as to the duties to 
be performed after passing within and beyond the earth-works. It was the 
intention of the flag-officer at that time to go at once into action, although 
the hour would of necessity be late. 

The main line was to be on the west or Hilton Head side, in line ahead, and 
the vessels one ship’s-length apart. The report of the flag-officer states : “ The 
order of battle comprised a main squadron ranged in line ahead, and a flank- 
ing squadron, which was to be thrown off on the northern section of the 
harbor to engage the enemy’s flotilla, and prevent their raking the rear ships 
of the line when it turned to the southward, or cutting off a disabled vessel.” 

The leading ship of the main squadron was the frigate Walash, Commander 
C. R. P. Rodgers, followed by the frigate Susquehanna, Captain J. L. Lardner ; 
sloop Mohican, Commander S. W. Godon ; sloop Seminole, Commander J. P. 
Gillis ; sloop Pawnee, Lieutenant Commanding R. H. Wyman ; gun-boat 
Unadilla, Lieutenant Commanding N. Collins ; ^n-boat Ottawa, Lieutenant 
Commanding T. H. Stevens ; gun-boat Pemlnna, Lieutenant Commanding J. 
P. Bankhead; and the sailing sloop Vandalia, Commander F. S. Haggerty, 
towed by the Isaac Smith, Lieutenant Commanding J. W. A. Nicholson. The 
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flanking squadron was led 
by tbe gun-boat Bienville, 
Commander Charles Steed- 
man, followed by the Seneca, 
Lieutenant Commanding 
Daniel Ammen ; gun-boat 
Curlew, Lieutenant Com- 
manding P. G. Watmough ; 
gun-boat Penguin, Lieuten- 
ant Commanding T. A. 
Budd ; and the gun-boat 
Augusta, Commander E. G. 
Parrott. 

The plan of attack was 
to pass up midway between 
Forts Walker and Beaure- 
gard, receiving and return- 
ing the fire of both, to about 
two and one-half miles north 
of the forts, then to turn to- 
ward and close in with Port 
Walker, encountering it on 
its weakest flank, and at the 
same time enfilading its two 
water faces. While stand- 
ing to the southward the 
vessels would be head to 
tide, with just enough head- 
way to preserve the order 
of battle in passing the bat- 
teries in slow succession, 
and to avoid becoming a 
fixed mark for the enemy’s 
fire. On reaching the ex- 
tremity of Hilton Head and 
the shoal ground making off 
from it, the line was to turn 
to the north by the east, 
and, passing northward, to 
engage Fort Walker with 
the port battery, but nearer 
than on entering. These 
evolutions were to be re- 
peated. A plan of battle 
was sent to the Navy De- 
partment. The “New York 
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Herald” of November 20th, 1861, contains a diagram in accord with the 
above statement, and was probably taken from the oflScial one. There was 
another point in the instructions given by the flag-ofi&cer to officers com- 
manding vessels in the flanking line that is not mentioned in his report. 
He said in substance, if not in words, that, in passing in, the flanking line 
was to deliver its fire against the fort on Bay Point, and then to guard the 
fleet of transports within the bar from any attempts of Tattnall ; that he knew 
him well ; that he had cour- 
age and power to plan, and 
in the heat of action might 
try to run out to destroy the 
transports which it was the 
special duty of the flanking 
squadron to protect; and 
that when Tattnall was dis- 
posed of, the vessels would 
take an enfilading position 
somewhere to the north- 
ward of the Hilton Head fort. 

After receiving our in- ten-inch shell ohn which threw the opknino shot from 

, ^ TUB FLAG-SHIP “WABASH.” FROM A WARTIME SKETCH. 

striictiOTis, the officers com- 

Tiiandiiig vessels returned without delay to their coniTnaiids, and made prep- 
arations for immediate movement. Soon after, the flag-ship made signal and 
got under way, as did all of the men-of-war. The Wdbasli stood in toward 
the forts, and got agi’ound. “ In our anxiety to get the outline of the forts 
before dark,” the flag-officer reported, “ we stood in too near to Fishing Rip 
Shoal, and the vessel grounded. By the time she was gotten off it was too 
late, in my judgment, to jiroceed, and I made signal for the squadron to 
anchor out of gunshot of the enemy.” The shoal where the Wuhcish grounded 
was a little short of three miles from the forts. The vessels anchoied in 
convenient positions for the formation of the lines when signaled, and 
were sufficiently inside of the transports to be unembarrassed by them in 
forming. 

The following day [November 7th] wo had a heavy westerly wind. The 
report of General Thomas F. Drayton, the Confederate commander, states : 
“On the 6th, the fleet and transports, which had increased to about forty-five 
sail, would proliably have attacked us had not the weather been very boister- 
ous.” This conjecture was quite right. The flag-officer was impatiently await- 
ing the abatement of the wind, and about noon was almost on the point of 
going in, but wisely deferred the attack until we could make it without dis- 
advantage. Drayton’s picturesque report of the engagement continues : “At 
last the memorable 7th dawned upon us, bright and serene ; not a ripple upon 
the broad expanse of water to disturb the accuracy of fire from the broad 
decks of that magnificent armada about advancing, in battle array, to vomit 
forth its iron hail, with all the spiteful energy of long-suppressed rage and 
conscious strength.” 
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BAY POINT AND FORT BEAUREOARD, AFTER CAPTURE. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


On the 7th, as soon as the morning light pennitted, signals were made 
indicating that we would soon move. The flag-ship was then at anchor near 
where she had grounded, nearly three miles from the forts. In consequence 
of a hawser fouling her propeller, some delay occurred in forming after the 
vessels wore under way, and it was 9 o’clock when signal was made for 
close order. Tattnall’s flotilla at that time was nearly in line between the 
forts.! advanced, at 9:26, the forts, as well as the enemy’s vessels, 

lying right ahead, opened fire on the foremost ships. Soon after, the flag-ship 
yawed sufficiently to bring a heavy pivot gun on her bow to bear on Tattnall’s 
command, which forced him to retreat, as his vessels would soon have been 
within reach of our broadside guns. At that time our rate of speed was 
about six miles, and we were soon making good use of our batteries ; the 
enemy on both sides of the bay had the full benefit of all the shells that both 
lines could send with precision. So great was the cannons’ roar that it was 
distinctly heard at Fernandina, seventy miles away. There was deafening 
music in the air, which came from far and near and all around; heavy 
clouds of dust and smoke, due to our bursting shells and the enemy’s fire, 
partly obscured the earth-works, while our vessels were but dimly seen 
through the smoke from their own guns which hung over the water. The log- 
book of the flag-ship states : “At 9:45 the Bienville ranged alongside our star- 
board beam.” This was eighteen minutes after the enemy had opened fire on 
the fleet, and eight minutes before the flag-ship ceased firing and turned toward 
Hilton Head to repass the fort in heading toward the sea. This was the oppor- 
tunity for the Bienville to open wide her throttles : with her great speed, pos- 
sibly she might have run down Tattnall’s vessels before they could have been 
pointed fairly and reached the entrance to Scull Creek. The log-book of the 
Bienville states: “At 10:30 the flag-ship winded the line, turning to the 
southward, when we engaged for a few minutes three steamers that were 
within long range up the river. We soon put them to flight, and then followed 
the line in the order of battle, down wittiin close range of the large battery 

4 A Mend of many years, who was in command of his fire, he said to the signal quartermaster : ^ Dip 
one of Tattnall’s vessels, writes as follows: ‘‘There my broad pennant to my old messmate,’ and it 
is one touching incident that I think deserves rec- was dipped thrice. In the confusion it was not 
ord. When the old hero Tattnall got in good range noticed by Du Pont, which I am sure he would 
of Du Font’s flag-ship, and was about to receive have regretted had he known it.” — D. A. 
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on Hilton Head. . . The saine authority establishes the fact that the 
Bienville thereafter, during the engagement, followed in the main line, i 
The report of the Seneca states : 

“ On the morning of the 7th we took position assigned us in the line, and, passing up, deliv- 
ered our fire at Bay Point, and on arriving out of the fire of the enemy’s batteries, made chase, 
as directed by instructions, on the rebel steamers. They, being river boats, soon left us.” 


The log-book of the same vessel states that when she turned to join in the 
attack on Hilton Head, Tattnall’s steamers turned also and came toward the 
fleet, only retreating when she again steamed toward them, so as to make an 
engagement unavoidable should they advance farther. They then entered 
the intricate channel to Scull Creek and disappeared behind a wooded point, 
after which the Seneca^ with other vessels of the flanking line, took up an 
enfilading position to the northward of Fort Walker, as previously instructed. 
Several vessels of the main line were also delivering an enfilading fire, among 
others the Mohican, properly next in the main line to the Susquehanna. Godon, 
who commanded her, was very excitable, and it may be on seeing a strange 
vessel ahead in his 
line, imagined that 
the well-X)lanned at- 
tack had been trans- 
formed into a “free 
fight,” and the best 
he could do was to 
serve his battery well 
from the most effect- 
ive point ho could 
take up. 

As an exhibition 
of physical force, al- 
lied to human action. 



RIFLE-GUN AT PORT BEAUREGARD. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


^ Rear-Admiral Stoedman sends to the editors the 
following explanation of the movements of his ves- 
sel: “The Bienville was the leading ship in the flank- 
ing or starboard column. After the fleet had 
passed into Port Royal Soimd, and as the Wabash 
was turning to pass out, Tattnall’s gun-boats were 
seen approaching from the mouth of Scull Creek. 
The Bienville was at once pointed in that direction, 
and opened fire from the 30-pounder Parrott on 
the forecastle. The gun-boats replied with an in- 
effectual fire at long range. None of the shots 
reached her. A brisk fire was kept up from the 
Parrott gun, and as the shells began to fall among 
the gun-boats they turned and stood up toward 
Scull Creek. Here the Bienville could not safely 
follow them, as she drew over sixteen feet and had 
neither chart nor pilot for the channel; while 
Tattnall’s river steamers, with their light draught 
and the familiarity of the officers with the waters, 
could retreat to a position where the BienmUcj in 


following them, would almost certainly have taken 
the ground. Moreover, the Bienville was within 
hail of the flag-ship, and a word from the flag- 
officer would have sent her up Broad River had 
he desired her to assume the risk. After the sec- 
ond turn within the forts, the Wabash was jjroceed- 
ing slowly down, followed by the Stisquehannaf 
when the Mohican and the vessels astern of her 
left the line and took up a position above Fort 
Walker. The position enabled these ships to en- 
filade the works ; but the movement was a depart- 
ure from the order of battle, and it continued, not- 
withstanding signals to clos6 up from the flag-ship. 
The Bienville took her position astern of the Susque- 
hanna^ and these two were the only vessels that fol- 
lowed the Wabash on her third circuit ; or, to speak 
more precisely, on her second passage out and her 
third passage in, under the fire of the forts. 

‘‘Charles Steedman, 

“ Rear-Admiral, Retired.” 
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1.— BATTLE OF THE IjNIOE FLEET WITH FORTS WALKER AND BEAUREGARD. 2— HOISTING THE STARS 
AND STRIPES OTER FORT WALKER. FROM WAR-TIME SKETCHES. 


I can conceive nothing more grand than a view of the main deck of the 
Wabash on this occasion. The hatches being battened down, a faint light 
only came through the ports, as did the flashes from the discharged guns, 
which recoiled violently with a heavy thud. As far as the smoke would 
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permit, hundreds of men were visible in very rapid motion, loading and 
running out the guns with the greatest energy. Such a view, accompanied 
by the noise of battle, is weird and impressive to the highest degree. 

The vessels in the main line slowly passed toward the sea, throwing their 
shells into the earth-work with the utmost precision, and this destruction 
was supplemented by the fire of ten of the vessels from an enfilading position. 
As the main line headed seaward, the enemy may have had an idea that his 
fire was so destructive that the vessels were retreating, and Tattnall, with his 
three weak vessels, was then disposed to swoop down and pick up “ lame 
ducks ” ; but, being confronted by one small gun-boat, he thought it best to 
enter Scull Creek, where at least ho would be available for carrying off the 
Southern troops, if they were defeated. Though Tattnall was a brave and 
skillful seaman, the law of force was inexorable ; and when an officer is a free 
agent, looking only to the success of his cause, he should not load his command 
into destruction without being able to secure a commensurate advantage. 

Arriving at the shoal ground off Hilton Head, the flag-ship and her follow- 
ers turned again within the harbor, and in passing northward availed them- 
selves of the occasion to give Fort Beauregard the benefit of their broadsides. 
Meantime the enfilading vessels had been steadily throwing their shells into 
Fort Walker. In relation to this hour [about 10 a. m.]. General Drayton states ; 

“ Besides this moving battery, the fort was enfiladed by two gun-boats anchored to the north, 
ofP the mouth of Fish Hall Creek, and another at a point on the edge of the shoals to the south. 
This enfilading fire, on so still a sea, annoyed and damaged us excessively, particularly as we 
had no gun on either flank of the bastion to reply with.” 

Tlie vessel near the shoal, to the south, was probably the Pocahontas, com- 
manded by Percival DraytoTi, brother of the general in command of the (^on- 
federate forces ; she only crossed the bar about noon, having been delayed by 
deranged machinery. 

The main line passed nearer Fort Walker than on entering, and delivered 
its fire “ with all the spiteful energy of long-suppressed rage and conscious 
strength.” Arriving at the turning-point, signal was again made to its vessels 
to take position, when the W 'ihash led once more, and to within six hundred 
yards of the fort. The nearness of the ships was the probable cause of their 
suffering so little damage, the enemy’s shots passing over the hulls. The flag- 
ship was naturally the most conspicuous target, but the shots received by her 
were high up, the enemy presumably delivering his fire for a distance of a 
thousand yards or more. At this time a shell was seen to pass between the 
flag-officer and the captain of the vessel, who were standing on the “ bridge ” 
extending across the vessel, just forward of the mainmast. 

The flag-officer expressed officially his great admiration of the firing of the 
batteries of the Wahash and of the Susquehanna, which was next in line. 
In a private letter, written just after the engagement, he said of the former : 

“ In our first attack I was not satisfied with the execution of this ship, though the effect 
turned out to be much greater than I thought, but in the second attack I can remember nothing 
in naval history that came up to this ship in the terrific repetitions of her broadsides, and, to 
use the illustration of the reporter of the ‘ London News,’ ‘ the rising of the dust on shore in 
perpendicular columns looked as if we had suddenly raised from the dust a grove of poplars.’ ” 
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At 1:15 the Ottawa signaled that the enemy was leaving the fort, and 
fifteen minutes later the same signal was made by the Pembina. At this 
time the fiag-ship and her followers had returned from their tour, and were 
again ready to swoop down and deliver other broadsides. Two pivot guns 
fired from the flag-ship received no response, and signal was made to cease 
firing. Captain John Rodgers, who was serving as aide to the flag-oflficer, was 
sent on shore with a flag of truce. On landing he found no garrison, and 

at 2:20 p. M. hoisted the Union flag 
over the fort. When that honored 
emblem appeared, the rigging was 
manned in an instant on board the 
flag-ship and on all of the vessels 
of war at anchor ; three cheers were 
wafted over the waters, so loud that 
they startled the defenders of Fort 
Beauregard. \ Commander C. R. P. 
Rodgers, with the marines of the 
flag-ship and a division of small-arm 
men, landed and threw out pickets. 
The transports at once steamed in. 
Soon after sunset the fort was de- 
livered by the naval force to General 
H. G. Wright, who now held watch 
and ward as far as the pine-trees 
some hundreds of yards distant. 

Soon after the hoisting of our flag, 
a vessel was directed to make a re- 
connoissance of Bay Point, but at 
nightfall, as nothing had been heard from her, the Seneca was sent to 
ascertain the situation. When we arrived in front of Port Beauregard, 
it was so dark that the bow of the vessel was run up on the low beach. 
There, outlined on the horizon, was the earth-work lying in grim repose, the 
embrasures being plainly visible. The silence was unbroken ; the work had 
evidently been abandoned. The flood-tide was setting in strongly. The crew 
of one hundred men were sent as far aft as possible and the engines backed. We 
at once slid off, and the flag-officer was fully informed as soon as we could steam 
over. Orders were then given to return to Bay Point at early daylight to 
reconnoiter, and, if we wore not met by force, to hoist our flag at sunrise. This 
was duly executed, and at noon the fort was turned over to General Isaac I. Ste- 



BRIO.-GEN. THOMAS F. DUAYTON, C. 8. A., COMMANDER 
OF THE CONFEDERATE FORCES AT PORT ROYAL. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


\ Captain Stephen Elliott, Jr., who was at Fort 
Beauregard, reported: ‘^Colonel Dunovant [who 
commanded the forces] entered the fort, and said 
to me : ^ Captain Elliott, what is the condition of 
things over the river I replied, ‘Fort Walker 
has been silenced, sir.' — ‘By what do you judge ?' 
‘ By the facts that the fort has been subjected to a 
heavy enfilade and direct fire, to which it has ceased 
to reply ; that the vessels having terminated their 


fire, the flag-ship has steamed up and delivered a 
single shot, whicli was unanswered, and that there- 
upon cheering was heard from the fleet.’ — ‘ Then, 
sir, it having been proved that these works cannot 
accomplish the end for which they were designed 
(that of protecting the harbor) you will prepare 
to retire from a position from which our retreat 
may readily be cut off, and which our small force 
will not enable us to hold against a land attack.'" 
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vens, of the army. The flag- staff was on the gable of a small frame-house fifty 
yards from the fort. I went within, saw some books lying on a table, and 
went out and toward some tents in the distance. In a few minutes an 
explosion was heard, and, on turning, I saw a cloud of smoke where the 
house had stood. A quantity of powder had been put under it, arranged so 
as to ignite from a friction-tube, and a sailor, in passing along outside, had 
struck his foot against a small wore attached to the tube, thus causing the 
explosion. He was knocked over, and partially stunned, but soon revived. It 
may be said that it is natural in warfare to harm your enemy as mu(?h as 
possible, but it strikes the man who has escaped being blown up that such 
devices are essentially mean. 

The armament found on Fort Walker was as follows: on the right angle 
of the sea-face, a 6-ineh rifled-gun, six 32-pounders (three dismounted and 
with carriages ruined and another with the cascabel knocked off), one lO-inch 
and one S-inch Columbiad, three sea-coast 7-inch howitzers; on the left 
angle of the sea-front, a 6-inch rifle ; on the left wing, one 32-pounder and one 
sea-coast howitzer ; on the outer work, in rear, two 32-pounders, one 8-inch 
heavy howitzer, and two English siege 12-pounders ; on the right wing, three 
32-pounders, — total, 23 guns. Twenty guns were found in Fort Beauregard, 
one of which was a 6-inch rifle, burst, 
and the carriage entirely destroyed. 

The heaviest guns were a 10-inch and 
an 8-inch Columbiad ; the other guns 
mostly 32-pounders. ☆ The armaments 
of the attacking vessels, and the losses on 
both sides, will be found on page 691. 

In his report General T. W. Sherman 
states : 

" The beautifully construe, tod work on Hilton 
Head was severely crippled and many of the 
guns dismounted. Much slaughter had evi- 
dently been made there, many bodies having 
been buried in the fort, and some twenty or 
thirty were found some half-mile distant. . . . 

The number of pieces of ordnance that have 
fallen into our hands is fifty-two, the bulk of 
which is of the largest caliber, aU with fine car- 
riages, etc., except eight or nine, that were 
ruined by our fire, which dismounted their 
pieces.” 

On the afternoon of the 8th General 
Sherman made a reconnoissance, on 



CAITAIN PERCIVAL DUAYTON, COMMANDER OF THE 
U, 8. STEAMER “POCAHONTAS” AT PORT ROYAI- — 
BROTHER OF THE COMMANDER OF THE CON» 
FEDERATE FORCES. FROM A PIIOTOGRAril. 


General Drayton thus describes the resistance 
made to the attack of the Union fleet, referring at 
the outset to the first shot from Fort Walker : 

“The shell from the Dahlgren exploded near the 
muzzle, and was harmless. Other shots followed from 
both forts, and soon the lire became general on land and 
water. In spite of our fire, directed with deliberation 


and coolness, the fleet soon jiassed both batteries appar- 
ently unharmed, and, then returning, delivered in their 
ehanging rounds a teniflc shower of shot and shell In 
flank and front. Besides this moving battery, the fort 
was enfiladed by two gun-boats anchored to the north, off 
the mouth of Fish Hall Creek, and anotlior at a point on 
the edge of the shoals to the south . This enfilading fire, 
on BO still a sea, annoyed and damaged us excessively, 
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THE OLD HEADQUARTERS, HILTON HEAD. FROM A WAR-TIME SKETCH. 


board of the Seneca, several miles up the Beaufort River. On the following 
day that vessel was sent to Beaufort, supported by two gun-boats. This visit 
brought to view an extraordinary scene. On the wharves were hundreds of 
negroes, wild with excitement, engaged in carrying movables of every char- 
acter, and packing them in scows. As the gun-boats appeared, a few mounted 
white men rode away rapidly. A very beautiful rural town had been abandoned 
by all of the white inhabitants, quite as though fire and sword awaited them had 
they remained. Instead of that, I was directed by the flag-officer to assure the 
peaceable inhabitants that they would be protected in life and property. This 

particularly as we had tio gun on cither Hank of the retired slowly and siully from their woll-fought guns, 
bastion to reply with, for the 32-i»ouiider on the right which to have defended longer would have exhibited 
flank was shattered very early by a round shot, and on the energy of despair rather than the manly pluck of 
the north flank for want of a candage no gun had been the true soldier.” 
niounted. After the fourth Are the 10-lnch Columbiad 

bounded over the limber and became useless. The 24- Of the attack upon Fort Beauregard, General 
imunder rilled cannon was choked while ramming down Drayton says : 
a shell, and lay idle during nearly the whole engage- ^ 

ment. The shells for the 9-inch Dahlgren were also too “ The attack upon the fort, though not so concentrated 
large. The fourth shell attempted to be rammed home and heavy as that upon Walker, was nevertheless very 
cnuid not bo driven below the trunnions, and was then severe. Its armament was 19 guns, of which the follow- 
at great risk discharged. Thus far the tire of the enemy iiig, viz., l 8-inch Kodman, bored to 24 -pounder and 
had been endured and replied to with the unruliied rifled, 2 42-pounders, 1 10-inch (k)lumbiad, 2 42-pounder8, 
courage of veterans. At 10:30 our guimcrs became so reamed to eight inches, and 1 32-poundor in hot-shot 
fatigued that I left the fort, accompanied by one of my battery, were the only guns capable of being used against 
volunteer aides, Captain H. Bose, and went back to Cai>- the fleet. The force on Bay Point was 640 men, com- 
taiu Read’s battery (one and three-quarter miles to the maded by Col. R. G. M. Dunovant, 12th Regiment South 
rear of the fort) and brought the greater part of his men Carolina Volunteers. Of the above, 149 garrisoned Fort 
back to take the places of our exhausted men inside the Beauregard, under the Immediate command of Cax>t. 
fort. . . . Two o’clock hod now arrived, when I noticed Stephen Elliott, Jr., Beaufort Volunteer Artillery, Com- 
our men coming out of the fort, which they had bravely pany A 9th Regiment South Carolina Voliuiteers. The 
defended for four and a half hours against fearful odds, infantry force of Colonel Bunovant’s regiment was 
and then only retiring when all but three of the guns on intrusted with the protection of the eastern part of the 
the water-front had been disabled, and only 500 pounds island, and of the defense of the bastion line at the 
of powder in the magazine ; oommenolng the action Island Narrows, where an attack was expected from the 
with 220 men inside the fort, afterward increased to 255 enemy.” 

by the aoeessloii from Read’s battery'. Tliese heroic men EDlTOBtt. 
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message was delivered to the only white man found, who sat in the post-ofi&ce 
and seemed quite dazed. At General Drayton’s headquarters was found a 
chart of the coast, and, in red-pencil marks, a very valuable addition, no less 
than the position of all the earth-works within his command, the number of 
guns being shown by the number of red marks in each locality. All of the 
batteries indicated from North Edisto 
south to Tybee were found to be aban- 
doned; the guns, however, had been 
removed, with the exception of some 
inferior pieces. Wherever the gun- 
boats penetrated, into harbors or 
rivers, huge columns of white smoke 
were seen on all sides from the burn- 
ing cotton, far out of om- reach, had 
it been the special object of our visit 
to secure it. Thus the enemy inflicted 
upon the inhabitants injuries they 
would otherwise have escaped, even had it been within the power of the 
crews of the gun-boats to inflict them. 

On the 10th, on board the Seneca, the flag-oflicer paid a visit to Beaufort 
and endeavored, by proclamation printed and distribxited, to assure peaceable 
inhabitants of his protection. A planter whose house was on Paris Island, 
plainly in view from the anchorage at Port Royal, remained without molesta- 
tion for weeks, and was then constrained to leave only under threats of dire 
penalties from his Confederate fiiends. 

After abandoning his works on Hilton Head, the enemy did not succeeid in 
getting off the island, at Seabrook Landing, only six miles from the fort, until 
2 A. M. of the 8th. On the Bay Point side, owing to a much longer march and 
the indifferent means of crossing a small stream, it was not until the follow- 
ing afternoon that the force reached an adjacent island or the mainland. J 
Every man of them, whether in the one fort or the other, was doubtless greatly 
impressed with the power of gun-boats when brought face to face with those 
batteries which only a few hours before they had regarded as quite capable 
of sinking or driving off any force that would be brought against them. 

The battle of Port Royal, occurring a little less than seven months after 
the fall of Port Sumter, was of surpassing value in its moral and political 
effect, both at home and abroad. It gave us one of the finest harbors on the 
Atlantic sea-board, affording an admirable base for future operations ; and, by 
the establishment of coaling stations, shops, and supply depots, made it pos- 
sible to maintain an effective blockade within the entrances of the whole 
coast from Charleston to Cape Florida, except at Fernandina. Although 

' J General T. F. Di*ayton says, in his report : the Coast Survey), his retreat had not been inter- 
‘'Notwithstanding the prompt measures adopted cepted by gun-boats passing up toward Beaufort, 
by Colonel Dunovant to effect his retreat in the and mine by other steamers taking the passage 
directionof the Narrows, it is surprising that, with through Scull Creek toward the ferry landing, 
the knowledge possessed by the enemy (tlirough Why they did not adopt this course must be left 
Mr. [C. A.] Boutelle and others connected with to time to explain.” Editors. 

voi., 1. 44 
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the casualties during the engagement were inconsiderable, military men 
and readers who note results will not measure its importance by the small 
number of the killed and wounded, indicative, in this case, of the profes- 
sional ability and tactical skill with which the victory was won. The capture 
of the forts at Hatteras Inlet, August 28th, 1861, was the result of a bombard- 
ment rather than of a battle ; owing to shoal water, extending far to seaward, 
the heavy vessels were held at so long a range that not a single projectile of 

the enemy reached them. Al- 
though 9-ineh shells were 
fired from the broadside guns 
of the squadron the first day 
of the bombardment, it is 
doubtful if they reached the 
forts : the pivot-guns, being of 



UNION 8IONAL-STATION, BEAUFORT, 8. C.,— UOME OF 
,1. G. IIARNWRLU. FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


FULLER’S HOUSE, BEAUFORT, 8. 0. 


larger caliber and ha ving more ele- 
vation, dropped heavy shells on weak 
bomb-proofs and on insufficient cov- 
erings to the magazine, and compelled 
the surrender of the garrison. Nevertheless, the capture of Hatteras Inlet 
was an event of great military importance. 

So far as the relative merits of ships and earth-works were concerned, the bat- 
tle of Port Royal asserted in such positive terms the power of shell-guns afloat 
that the enemy at once abandoned all minor points of defense along the coast 
not covered by difficult water approaches, and ever after seemed to regard the 
obstruction of channels as the main element in successful defense. 


The establishment and maintenance of our most efficient system of block- 
ade along all the Southern coasts was largely due to the intelligence and 
ability with which Rear-Admiral Du Pont and his co-laborers formulated 
the principles involved at the very outset of the contest. His long experience 
in blockade duty during the Mexican war was of the greatest value to the 
conference, and indeed prompted his selection as its president. 

In a private letter, dated on board the Cyans, July 27th, 1847, Du Pont 
stated, qtute prophetically, the value of his study of the subject of blockades : 


“ I have exhausted Kent, Wheaton, and Vattel on the subject, — a light good piece of profes- 
sional vrork and study, which may be invaluable in the future. Three or four issues have been 
started not covered at aU by those authorities, of which I have made notes.” 
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Previous to our civil war no higher rank was known in the American 
navy than that of captain, although the law accorded the title of flag-ofiBcer, 
with additional pay, to captains in command of recognized naval stations. 
The engagement at Port Eoyal, the taking of New Orleans, and other suc- 
cessful operations of our navy doubtless led to the creation of the higher 
grades of commodore and rear-admiral, July 16th, 1862, on which date Flag- 
Officer Du Pont became a rear-admiral, ranking second on the list. 

Eminently adapted to command, he knew well how to secure the best 
services of his subordinates. Intelligent, cheerful in manner, of tall and 
commanding mien, he naturally invited and obtained the confidence of those 
who were fortunate enough to serve under his orders. During the past half 
century the navy of the United States has not had an offi(!er of more dis- 
tinguished appearance, or endowed with moi-e manly virtues. Though fitted 
by nature to be a leader among men, he thoroughly appreciated the necessity 
for study to make himseH equal to every professional roquiremeut. It is not 
given to man to be preeminent without an earnest exertion to that end, how- 
ever much nature may have done in his behalf. 

In the erection of a statue at Washington, and in the naming of Du Pout 
Circle, in which it stands, the American people, through Congress, have paid a 
proper tribute to the memory of this worthy representative of the naval service. 

Ammenuale, Md., September, 1887. 


THE OPPOSING FORCES AT PORT ROYAL, NOVEMBER 7th, 1801. 


The Union Fleet, Flag-Offlcer 8 . F Du Font, coiuinand- 

iug. Captain Charltis Henry Davifl, Fleet-Captain. 

Flag-ship : frigate Wabash (2 10 -lnch, 28 Mnch, 14 8 -inch, 
2 12 -pounder 8 ), Commander C. R. V. Rodgers; side- 
wheel steamer Susquehanna. (15 8 -iiieh, 1 24-i)oiinder, 2 
12 -pounders), Captain J. L. Lardncr ; sloop Mohican (2 
11 -inch, 4 32-pounder8, l 12 -pouiider), Commanded 8 . W. 
Godon ; Seminole (1 11 -inch, 4 32-pounderH), Commander 
J. P. Gillls ; Pocahontas (1 10 -inch, 4 32- pounders), Com- 
mander Pcroival Drayton ; Pawnee (8 9-ln(?h, 2 12- 
pounders). Lieutenant R. H. Wyman ; gun boats Una- 
dilla, Lieutenant Napoleon Collins ; Seneca, Lieutenant 
Daniel Ammon; Ottawa, Lieutenant T. H. Btevens; 
Pembina, Lieutenant J. P. Bankhead (each of the four 
latter carried 1 il-inch, l 20-pounder rifle, and 2 24- 
poundere); sailing sloop Vandalia (4 8 -lneh, 16 32- 
pounders, 1 12-pounder), Commander F. R. Haggerty; 
steamer Bienville (8 32-pounder8, 1 30 -pounder rifle), 
Commander Charles Steedman ; Augusta (8 32 -poimders, 
1 12-poimder), Commander E. G. Parrott; Curlew (6 
82-pounder8, 1 20 -i>ounder rifle), Lieutenant P. G. Wat- 
mough; Penguin (4 32-pounder8, 1 12-pounder), Lieuten- 
ant T. A. Budd ; B. B. Forbes (2 32-pounder8), Lieutenant 
H. 8 . Newcomb; Isaac Smith (8 8 -inch, 1 30-pounder 
rifle, originally, but the broadside battery was thrown 
overboard on the way down from Hampton Roads), 
lieutenant J. W. A. Nicholson. 

The loss in the Union fleet, as ofticlally reported, was 
8 killed, and 23 wounded. Total, 31. 


Union Land Forces, Brlg.-Geu. Thomas W. Sherman. 

First Brigade, Brig.-Gen. Egbert L. Vieh'*; 8 th Me., 
Col. Lee Strickland; 3(1 N. H., (^ol. Enocli Fellows; 
46th N. Y., Col. Rudolph Rosa; 47th N. Y., Col Henry 
Moore ; 48th N. Y., (^ol. James 11. Piirry. Second Bri- 
gade, Brig.-Gen. Isaac I. Stevens: 8 th Mle.b., Col. 
William M. Fenton; 79th N. Y., Lieut. -Col. William 11. 
Nobles; 60th Pa., Col. BeiUamin C. Christ; lUOth Pa., 
Col. Daniel Li^asure. Third Brigad^^, Brlg.-iJeii. Hora- 
tio G. Wright: 6 th Conn., Col. John L. Chatfleld; 7th 
Conn., Col. Alfred H. Terry ; 9lh Me., Col. Rlshworth 
Rich; 4 th N. II., Col. Thomas J. Whipple. Unattached : 
3 d R. L, Col. Nathaniel W. Brown; Ist N. Y. Engineers, 
Col. Edward W. Sorrell ; Battery E, 3d U. 8 , ArCy. Capt. 
John Hamilton. 

Confederate Land Forces, Brig.-Gen. Thomas F. 
Drayton : 4 th Ga. Battalion, Lieut.-Col. W. H. Stiles ; 9th 
8 . C. (3 co»H), Col. William C. Heyward; 12th 8 . C., Col. 
R. G. M. Dunovant; 15th 8 . C., Col. W. D. Do Saussure ; 
Beaufort ( 8 . C.) Guerrillas, Capt. J. H. Screven; Ga. 
Battery, Capt. Jacob Head ; Ist 8 . C. Militia Art’y (2co’8), 
Col. John A. Wagoner. Loss : k, 11 ; w, 48; m, 7 =^ 66 . 

Confederate Naval Forces, Flag-Officer Josiah 
Tattnall: A’ap«»ma/t (flag-ship), Lieut. John N. Maffltt; 
Sampson, Lieut. J. 8 . Keiniard; Resolute, IJent. J. 
Pembroke Jones. They were small side-wheel steamers, 
and each carried 2 32 -poimdor 0 (smooth-bore). There 
were no casualties. 




THE FIRST FIGHT OF IRON-CLADS. 

BY JOHN TAYLOE WOOD, (X)LONEL, 0. 8. A. 

T he engagement in Hampton Roads on the 8th of March, 1862, between 
the Confederate iron-clad Virginia, or the Merrimac (as she is known at 
the North), and the United States wooden fleet, and that on the 9th between 
the Virginia and the Monitor, was, in its results, in some respects the most 
momentous naval conflict ever witnessed. No battle was ever more widely 
discussed or produced a greater sensation. It revolutionized the navies of the 
world. Line-of -battle ships, those huge, overgrown craft, carrying from eighty 
to one hundred and twenty guns and from five hundred to twelve hundred 
men, which, from the destrmdion of the Spanish Armada to our time, had 
done most of the fighting, deciding the fate of empires, were at once univer- 
sally condemned as out of date. Rams and iron-clads were in future to decide 
all naval warfare. In this battle old things passed away, and the experience 
of a thousand years of battle and breeze was forgotten. The naval supremacy 
of England vanished in the smoke of this fight, it is true, only to reappear 
some years later more commanding than ever. The effect of the news was 
best described by the London “ Times,” which said : “ Whereas we had avail- 
able for immediate purposes one hundred and forty-nine first-class war-ships, 
we have now two, these two being the Warrior and her sister Ironside. There 
is not now a ship in the English navy apart from these two that it would 
not be madness to trust to an engagement with that little Monitor." The 
Admiralty at once proceeded to reconstruct the navy, cutting down a num- 
ber of their largest ships and converting them into turret or broadside 
iron-clads. 

The same results were produced in France, which had but one sea-going iron- 
clad, La Gloire, and this one, like the Warrior, was only protected amidships. 
The Emperor Napoleon promptly appointed a commission to devise plans for 
rebuilding his navy. And so with all the maritime powers. In this race the 
United States took the lead, and at the close of the war led all the others in 
the numbers and eflSciency of its iron-clad fleet. It is true that aU the great 
powers had already experimented with vessels partly armored, but very few 
were convinced of their utility, and none had been tried by the test of battle, 
if we except a few floating batteries, thinly clad, used in the Crimean War. 
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In the spring of 1861 Norfolk and its large naval establishment had been 
hurriedly abandoned by the Federals, why no one could tell. It is about 
twelve miles from Fort Monroe, which was then held by a lai*ge force of 
regulars. A few companies of these, with a single frigate, could have 
occupied and commanded the town and navy yard and kept the channel 
open. However, a year later, it was as quickly evacuated by the Confed- 
erates, and almost with as little reason. But of this I will speak later. 

The yard was abandoned to a few volunteers, after it was partly destroyed, 
and a large number of ships were burnt. Among the spoils were upward of 
twelve hundred heavy guns, which were scattered among Confederate fortifi- 
cations from the Potomac to the Mississippii. [See foot-note, p. 712.] Among 
the ships burnt and sunk was the frigate Mcrrimac of 3500 tons and 40 guns, 
afterward rechristened the Virginia, and so I will call her. During the summer 
of 1861 Lieutenant John M. Brooke, an accomplished officer of the old nayjq 
who with many others had resigned, proposed to Secretary Mallory to raise and 
rebuild this ship as an iron-clad. His plans were approved, and orders were 
given to carry them out. She was raised and cut down to the old berth-deck. 
Both ends for seventy feet wore covered over, and when the shii) was in fight- 
ing trim were just awash. On the midship section, 170 feet in length, was built 
at an angle of 45 degrees a roof of pitch-pine and oak 24 inches thick, extend- 
ing from the water-line to a height over the gun-deck of 7 feet. [See pp. 715- 
717.] Both ends of the shield were rounded so that the pivot-guns could be 
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used as bow and stern chasers or quartering. Over the gun-deck was a light 
grating, making a promenade about twenty feet wide. The wood backing was 
covered with iron plates, rolled at the Tredegar works, two inches thick and 
eight wide. The first tier was put on horizontally, the second up and down, — 
in all to the thickness of four inches, bolted through the wood-work and 
clinched. The prow was of cast-iron, projecting four feet, and badly secured, 
as events proved. The rudder and propeller were entirely unprotected. The 
pilot-house was forward of the smoke-stack, and covered wdth the same thick- 
ness of iron as the sides. The motive power was the same that had always 
been in the ship. Both of the engines and boilers had been condemned on her 
return from her last cruise, and were radically defective. Of course, the fire 
and sinking had not improved them. We could not depend upon them for 
six hours at a time. A more ill-contrived or unreliable pair of engines could 
only have been found in some vessels of the United States navy. 

Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones was ordered to superintend the armament, 
and no more thoroughly competent officer could have been selected. To his 
experience and skill as her ordnance and executive officer was due the charac- 
ter of her battery, which proved so efficient. It consisted of 2 7-inch rifles, 
heavily reenforced around the breech with 3-inch steel bands, shrunk on. 
These were the first heavy guns so made, and were the bow and stern pivots. 
There were also 2 6-inch rifles of the same make, and 6 9-inch smooth-bore 
broadside, — 10 guns in aU. 

During the summer and fall of 1861 I had been stationed at the batteries 
on the Potomac at Evansport and Aquia Creek, blockading the river as far 
as possible. In January, 1862, 1 was ordered to the Virginia as one of the 
lieutenants, reporting to Commodore French Forrest, who then commanded 
the navy yard at Norfolk. Commodore Franklin Buchanan was appointed 
to the command, — an energetic and high-toned officer, who combined with 
daring courage great professional ability, standing deservedly at the head of 
his profession. In 1845 he had been selected by Mr. Bancroft, Secretary of 
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the Navy, to locate and organize the Naval Academy, and he launched that 
institution upon its successful career. Under him were as capable a set of 
officers as ever were brought together in one ship. But of man-of-war’s men 
or sailors we had scarcely any. The South was almost without a maritime 
population. In the old service the majority of officers were from the South, 
and aU the seamen from the North. ^ 

Every one had flocked to the army, and to it we had to look for a crew. 
Some few seamen were found in Norfolk, who had escaped from the gun-boat 
flotilla in the waters of North Carolina, on their occupation by Admiral Q-olds- 
borough and General Burnside. In hopes of securing some men from the army, 
I was sent to the headquarters of General Magruder at Yorktown, who was 
known to have under his command two battalions from New Orleans, among 
whom might be found a number of seamen. The general, though pressed 
for want of men, holding a long line with scarcely a brigade, gave me every 
facility to secure volunteers. With one of his staff I visited every camp, and 
the commanding officers were ordered to parade their men, and I explained 
to them what I wanted. About 200 volunteered, and of this number I 
selected 80 who had had some experience as seamen or gunners. Other 
commands at Richmond and Petersburg were visited, and so our crew of 
three hundred was made up. They proved themselves to be as gaUant and 
trusty a body of men as any one would wish to command, not only in battle, 
but in reverse and retreat. 

Notwithstanding every exertion to hasten the fitting out of the ship, the work 
during the winter progressed but slowly, owing to delay in sending the iron 
sheathing from Richmond. At this time the only establishment in the South 
capable of rolling iron plates was the Tredegar foundry. Its resources were 

{^The officers of the MerrirnacweTe : Flag-Officer y Algernon S. Garnett ; Captain of Marines j Reuben 
Franklin Buchanan; lAeutenantSy Catesby ap R. Thom; EngineerSy H. A. Ramsey, acting chief; 
Jones (executive and ordnance officer), Charles 0 . AssistantSy Tynan, Campbell, Herring, »Tack, and 
Simms, R. I). Minor (flag), Hunter Davidson, John White; Boatswainy Hasker; Gunnery Oliver; Car- 
Taylor Wood, J. R. Eggleston, Walter Butt; Mid- pentery Lindsey; Clerhy Arthur Sinclair, Jr.; Fol- 
shipmeuy Foute, Marmaduke, Littlepage, Craig, unteer Aides, Lieutenant Douglas Forrest, C. S. A., 
Long, and Rootes; Paymaster , James Semple; Captain Thomas Kevill, detachment of Norfolk 
Surgeon, Dinwiddie B. Phillips ; Assistant-Surgeon, United Artillery ; Signal Corps, Sergeant Tabb. 
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limited, and the demand for all kinds of war material most pressing. And 
when we reflect upon the scarcity and inexperience of the workmen, and the 
great changes necessary in transforming an ordinaiy iron workshop into 
an arsenal in which all the machinery and tools had to be improvise^ it is 
astonishing that so much was accomplished. The unfinished state of the 
vessel interfered so with the drills and exercises that we had but little oppor- 
tunity of getting things into shape. 
It should be remembered that the ship 
was an experiment in naval archi- 
tecture, differing in every respect 
from any then afloat. The officers 
and the crew were strangers to the 
ship and to each other. Uj) to the 
hour of sailing she was crowded with 
workmen. Not a gun had been fired, 
hardly a revolution of the engines 
had been made, when we cast off 
from the dock and started on what 
many thought was an ordinary trial 
trip, but which proved to be a trial 
such as no vessel that ever floated 
had undergone up to that time. 
From the start we saw that she was 
slow, not over five knots ; she steered 
so badly that, with her great length, 
it took from thirty to forty minutes 
to timi. She drew twenty-two feet, 
which confined us to a comparatively 
narrow channel in the Roads; and, 
as I have before said, the engines were our weak point. She was as unman- 
ageable as a water-logged vessel. 

It was at noon on the 8th of March that we steamed down the Elizabeth 
River. Passing by our batteries, lined with troops, who cheered us as we 
passed, and through the obstructions at Craney Island, we took the south 
channel and headed for Newport News. At anchor at this time off Fort 
Monroe were the frigates Minnesota, lioanoke, and St. Lawrence, and several 
gun-boats. The first two were sister ships of the Virginia before the war ; 
the last was a sailing frigate of fifty guns. Off Newport News, seven miles 
above, which was strongly fortified and held by a large Federal garrison, 
were anchored the frigate Congress, 50 guns, and the sloop Cumberland, 30. 
The day was calm, and the last two ships were swinging lazily by their anchors. 
[The tide was at its height about 1 : 40 p. m.] Boats were hanging to the 
lower booms, washed clothes in the rigging. Nothing indicated that we were 
expected ; but when we came within three-quarters of a mile, the boats were 
dropped astern, booms got alongside, and the Cumberland opened with her 
heavy pivots, followed by the Congress, the gun-boats, and the shore batteries. 



LIEUTENANT CATE8BY AP R. JONES. 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 



FiLANliLlN BUCHANAN, ADMIRAL, C. S. N. 


J08IAH TATTNALL, COMMODORE, C. 8. N, 


COMMANDERS OF THE “VIRGINIA” (OB “MKBRIMAC”). FROM A PHOTOORAFH. 
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We reserved our fire until 
•within easy range, when the 
forward pivot was pointed and 
fired by Lieutenant Charles 
Simms, killing and wounding 
most of the crew of the after 
pivot-gun of the Cumberland. 
Passing close to the Congress, 
which received our starboard 
broadside, and returned it 
with spirit, we steered direct 
for the Cumberland, striking 
her almost at right angles, 
under the fore-rigging on the 
starboard side. The blow was 
hardly perceptible on board 
the Virginia. Backing clear 
of her, we went ahead again, 
heading up the river, helm 
hard-a-starboard, and turned 
slowly. As we did so, for the 
first time I had an opportu- 
nity of using the after-pivot, 
of which I had charge. As we 
S'wung, the Congress came in range, nearly stern on, and we got in three 
raking shells. She had slipped her anchor, loosed her foretop-sail, run up 
the jib, and tried to escape, but grounded. Turning, we headed for her 
and took a position Avithin two hundred yards, where every shot told. In the 
meantime the Cumberland continued the fight, though our ram had opened 
her side wide enough to drive in a horse and cart. Soon she listed to port 
and filled rapidly. The crew were driven by the advancing water to the spar- 
deck, and there worked her pivot-guns until she went down with a roar, the 
colors still flying. No ship was ever fought more gallantly. | The Con- 
gress continued the unequal contest for more than an hour after the sinking 
of the Cumberland. Her losses were terrible, and finally she ran up the 
white flag. 

As soon as we had hove in sight, coming down the harbor, the Roanoke, St. 
Lawrence, and Minnesota, assisted by tugs, had got under way, and started up 
from Old Point Comfort to join their consorts. They were under fire from 
the batteries at Sewell’s Point, but the distance was too great to effect much. 
The first two, however, ran aground not far above Fort Monroe, and took 

4. Acoording to the pilot of the Cumberland^ A. B. two. . . . Finally, after about three-fourths of an 
Smith: *^Near the middle of the fight, when the hourof the most severe fighting, our vessel sank, the 
berth-deck of the Cumberland had sunk below Stars and Stripes still waving. That flag was fi- 
water, one of the crew of the Merrimac came out nally submerged, but after the hull grounded on the 
of a port to the outside of her iron-plate roof, and sands, fifty-four feet below, . . . our pennant was 
a bail from one of our guns instantly cut him in still fi3ring from the top-mast above the waves.” 
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port News, when she grounded, but in a position to be actively engaged. 

Previous to this we had been joined by the James River squadron, which 
had been at anchor a few miles above, and came into action most gallantly, 
passing the shore batteries at Newport News under a heavy fire, and with 
some loss. It consisted of the Yorictown (or Patrick Henry), 12 guns. Captain 
John R. Tucker; Jamestown, 2 guns, Lieut-Commander J. N. Barney; and 
Teaser, 1 gun, Lieut.-Commander W. A. Webb. 

As soon as the Congress surrendered. Commander Buchanan ordered the 
gun-boats Beaufort, Lieut.-Commander W. H. Parker, and Raleigh, Lieut- 
Commander J. W. Alexander, to steam alongside, take off her crew, and set 
fire to the ship. Lieutenant Pendergrast, who had succeeded Lieutenant 
Smith, who had been killed, surrendered to Lieutenant Parker, of the Beau- 
fort. Delivering his sword and colors, he was directed by Lieutenant Parker 
to return to his ship and have the wounded transferred as rapidly as possible. 
All this time the shore batteries and small-arm men were keeping up an inces- 
sant fire on our vessels. Two of the officers of the Raleigh, Lieutenant Tayloe 
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and Midshipman Hutter, were killed while assisting the Union wounded out 
of the Congress, A number of the enemy’s men were killed l)y the same fire. 
Finally it became so hot that the gun-boats were obliged to haul off with only 
thirty prisoners, leaving Lieutenant Pendergrast and most of his crew on 
board, and they all afterward escaped to the shore by swimming or in small 
boats. While this was going on, the white flag was flying at her mainmast- 
head. Not being able to take possession of his prize, the commodore ordered 
hot shot to be used, and in a short time she was in flames fore and aft. 
Wkile directing this, both himself and his flag-lieutenant. Minor, were 
severely wounded. The command then devolved upon Lieutenant Catesby 
Jones. 

It was now 5 o’clock, nearly two hours of daylight, and the Minnesota only 
remained. She was aground and at our mercy. But the pilots would not 
attempt the middle channel with the ebb tide and approaching night. So we 
returned by the south channel to Sewell’s Point and anchored, the Minnesota 
escaping, as we thought, only until morning. 

Our loss in killed and wounded was twenty-one. The armor was hardly 
damaged, though at one time om* ship was the focus on which were directed 
at least one hundred heavy guns, afloat and ashore. But nothing outside 
escaped. Two guns were disabled by having their muzzles shot off. The ram 
was left in the side of the Cumherland. One anchor, the smoke-stack, and the 
steam-pipes were shot away. Railings, stanchions, boat-davits, everything 
was swept clean. The flag- staff was repeatedly knocked over, and finally a 
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boarding-pike was used. Commodore Buchanan and the other wounded were 
sent to the Naval Hospital, and after making preparations for the next day’s 
fight, we slept at our guns, dreaming of other victories in the morning. 

But at daybreak we discovered, lying between us and the Minnesota, a 


strange-looking craft, which we knew at once to be Ericsson’s Monitor, which 


had long been expected in Hampton 
Eoads, and of which, from different 
sources, we had a good idea. She could 
not possibly have made her appearance 
at a more inopportune time for us, 
changing our plans, which were to 
destroy the Minnesota, and then the 
remainder of the fleet below Fort Mon- 
roe. She appeared hut a pigmy com- 
pared with the lofty frigate which she 
guarded. But in her size was one 
great element of her succ()ss. I wiU 
not attempt a description of the Moni- 
tor ; her build and peculiarities are well 
known. 

After an early breakfast, we got un- 
der way and steamed out toward the 
enemy, opening fire from our how 
pivot, and closing in to deliver our 
starboard broadside at short range, 
which was returned promptly from 
her 11-inch guns. Both vessels then 
turned and passed again still closer. 



LIEUTENANT GEORGE U. MORRIS, ACTING COMMANDER 
OF TUB “ CUMllERLAND.” 


The Monitor was firing every seven or 
eight minutes, and nearly every shot 
struck. Our ship was working worse 
and worse, and after the loss of the 
smoke-stack, Mr. Ramsey, chief engi- 
neer, reported that the draught was 
so poor that it was with gi’eat diffi- 
culty he could keep up steam. Once 
or twice the ship was on the bottom. 
Drawing 22 feet of water, we were 
confined to a narrow channel, while 
the Monitor^ with only 12 feet immer- 
sion, could take any position, and al- 


Iii the absence of Captain Radford, the command of 
tlie (himherlurul devolved upon the executive ofllcer, 
Lieutenant Morris, from Avhosc ofticial report we quote 
the following : “At tliicty minutes past three the wa- 
ter had gained upon us, notwithstanding the imirps 
were lc(‘pt actively mnployed to a degree that, the for- 
ward-magazine b(dng drowned, we had to take powder 
from the after-magazine for the teii-inch gun. At 
tliirty-tlv(? minutes past three tiie water liad risen to 
tlic main hatchway, and the 8hli> canted to port, and 
w'c delivered a parting fire — each man trying to save 
himstdf by Jumping overboard. Timely noti(‘e was 
given, and all the wounded who could walk were or- 
deretl out of the cockjilt; hut those of the wmmided 
wlio liad hce-ii carried into the sick-bay aud on the 
hci th-deck were so mangled that It was iiniiossible to 
save them. ... 1 should judge we have lost up- 
w’ard of one hundred men. I can only say, in conclu- 
sion, that all did their duty, and we sank with the 
American flag flying at the peak.” When summoned 
to surrender, MoiTis replied, “Never! I’ll sink along- 
side I Editors. 


ways have us in range of her guns. Orders were given to concentrate our 


fire on the pilot-house, aud with good result, as we afterward learned. More 


than two hours had passed, and we had made no impression on the enemy 


Lieutenant Jones reported : It was not easy to keep a flag flying. The flag-staffs were repeatedly 
shot away. The colors were hoisted to the smoke-stack and several times cut down from it.” — Editors. 
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THE “MERKIMAC” DRIVING THE ‘‘CONGRESS” FROM HER ANCHORAGE. 


so far as we could discover, while our wounds were slight. Several times 
the Monitor ceased firing, and we were in hopes she was disabled, but the 
revolution again of her turret and the heavy blows of her 11-inch shot on 
our sides soon undeceived us. 

Coining down from the spar-deck, and observing a division standing “ at 
ease,” Lieutenant Jones inquired : 

“ Why are you not firing, Mr. Eggleston ? ” 

“ Why, our powder is very precious,” replied the lieutenant ; “ and after two 
hours’ incessant firing I find that I can do her about as much damage by 
snapping my thumb at her every two minutes and a half.” 

Lieutenant J ones now determined to run her down or board her. For nearly 
an hour we manoeuvred for a position. Now “ Q-o ahead ! ” now “ Stop ! ” now 
“Astern ! ” The ship was as unwieldy as Noah’s ark. At last an opportunity 
offered. “ Go ahead, full speed ! ” But before the ship gathered headway, the 
Monitor turned, and our disabled ram only gave a glancing blow, effecting 
nothing. Again she came up on our quarter, her bow against our side, and 
at this distance fired twice. Both shots struck about half-way up the shield, 
abreast of the after pivot, and the impact forced the side in bodily two or three 
inches. All the crews of the after guns were knocked over by the concussion, 
and bled from the nose or ears. Another shot at the same place would have 
penetrated. While alongside, boarders were called away ; but she dropped 
astern before they could get on board. And so, for six or more hours, the 
struggle was kept up. At length, the Monitor withdrew over the middle 
ground where we could not follow, but always maintaining a position to 
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protect tlie Minnesota.\ To have run our ship ashore on a falling tide would 
have been ruin. We awaited her return for an hour; and at 2 o’clock p. m. 
steamed to Sewell’s Point, and thence to the dockyard at Norfolk, our crew 
thoroughly worn out from the two days’ fight. Although there is no doubt 
that the Monitor first retired, — for Captain Van Brunt, commanding the 
Minnesota, so states in his ofi3.cial report, — the battle was a drawn one, so far 
as the two vessels engaged were concerned. But in its general results the 
advantage was with the Monitor. Our casualties in the second day’s fight 
were only a few wounded. 

This action demonstrated for the first time the power and efficiency of the 
ram as a means of offense. The side of the Cwnherland was crashed hke an 
egg-shell. The Congress and Minnesota, even with our disabled bow, would 
have shared the same fate but that we could not reach them on account of 
our great draught. 

It also showed the power of resistance of two iron-clads, widely differing 
in construction, model, and armament, under a fire which in a short time 
would have sunk any other vessel then afloat. 

The Monitor was well handled, and saved the Minnesota and the remainder 
of the fleet at Port Monroe. But her gunnery was poor. Not a single shot 
struck us at the water-line, whore the ship was utterly unprotected [see p. 
717], and where one would have been fatal. Or had the fire been concentrated 
on any one spot, the shield would have been pierced ; or had larger charges 
been used, the result would have been the samti. Most.of her shot struck us 
obliquely, breaking the iron of both courses, but not injuring the wood back- 
ing. When struck at right angles, the backing would be broken, but not 
penetrated. We had no solid projectiles, except a few of large windage, to 
be used as hot shot, and, of course, made no impression on the turret. But 
in all this it should be borne in mind that both vessels were on their trial 
trip, both were experimental, and both were receiving their baptism of fire. 

On our arrival at Norfolk, Commodore Buchanan sent for mo. I found him 
at the Naval Hospital, badly wounded and suffering greatly. He dictated a 
short dispatch to Mr. Mallory, Secretary of the Navy, stating the return of 
the ship and the result of the two days’ fight, and directed me to proceed to 
Richmond with it and the flag of the Congress, and make a verbal report of 
the action, condition of the Virginia, etc. 

I took the first train for Petersburg and the capital. The news had pre- 

\ In his official report, Captain Van Brunt says was fired by the Monitory which was returucd with 
of the fight, as viewed from the Minnesota : whole broadsides from the Rebels, with no more effect, 

apparently, than so many pobble-atoncs thiown by a 

“ At 6 A. M. the enemy again appeared, ... and I child. . . . The Jffcrriwmc, tlndiuj? that she could make 
beat to quarters ; but they ran past my ship and were nothing of the Monitor, turned her attention once more 
heading for Fortress Monroe, and the retreat was beaten to me. In the morning she had put one elcvem-hich shot 
to enable my men to get something to eat. The Merri- under my counter, near the water-line, and uow, on her 
mac ran down near the Rip-Raps and then turned into second approach, I opened upon her with all my broad- 
the channel through which I had come. Again all hands side-guns and ten-inch i>ivot — a broadside which would 
were called to quarters, and opened upon her with my have blown out of water any tlnibor-bnilt ship in the 
Btem-guns, and made signal to the Monitor to attack world. 8he returned my fire with her rifled bow-gun, 
the enemy. Bhe immediately ran down In ray wake, with a shell which passed through the chief engineer’s 
right within the range of the MerHmae, completely state-room, through the engineers’ mess-room amid- 
covering my ship, as far as was imsslblo with her ships, and burst in the boatswain’s room, tearing four 
diminutive dimensions, and, much to my astonishment, rooms all into one, in its passage exploding two charges 
laid herself right alongside of the Merrimac, and the of powder, which set the ship on fire, but it was promptly 
contrast was that of a pigmy to a giant. Gun after gun extinguished by a party headed by my first lieutenant.” 
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ceded me, and at every station I was warmly received, and to listening crowds 
was forced to repeat the story of the fight. Arriving at Richmond, I drove to 
Mr. Mallory’s office and with him went to President Davis’s, where we met Mr. 
Benjamin, who, a few days afterward, became Secretary of State, Mr. Seddon, 
afterward Secretary of War, General Cooper, Adjutant-General, and a num- 
ber of others. I told at length what had occurred on the previous two days, 
and what changes and repairs were necessary to the Virginia, As to the 
future, I said that in the Monitor we had met our equal, and that the result 
of another engagement would be very doubtful. Mr. Davis made many in- 
quiries as regarded the ship’s draught, speed, and capabilities, and urged the 
completion of the repairs at as early a day as possible. The conversation 
lasted until near midnight. During the evening the flag of the Congress, 
which was a very largo one, was brought in, and to our surprise, in unfold- 
ing it, we found it in some places saturated with blood. On this discovery 
it was quickly rolled up and sent to the Navy Department, where it remained 
during the war ; it doubtless burned with that building when Richmond was 
evacuated. 

The news of our victory was received everywhere in the South with the 
most enthusiastic rejoicing. Coming, as it did, after a number of disasters in 
the south and west, it was particularly grateful. Then again, under the cir- 
cumstances, so little was expected from the navy that this success was entirely 
unlooked for. So, from one extreme to the other, the most extravagant 
anticipations were formed of what the ship could do. For instance: the 
blockade could be raised, Washington leveled to the ground. Now York laid 
under contribution, and so on. At the North, equally gi’oundless alarm was 
felt. As an example of this, Secretary Welles relates what took place at a 
Cabinet meeting called by Mr. Linc'oln on tlie rectdpt of the news.^ “ ‘ The 
Merriniac,’’ said Stanton, ‘ will change the whole character of the war ; she will 
destroy, seriatim, every naval vessel ; she will lay all tlie cities on the sea- 
board under contribution. I shall immediately recall Burnside; Port Royal 
must be abandoned. I wUl notify the governors and municipal authorities in 
the North to take instant measures to protect their harbors.’ He had no 
doubt, he said, that the monster was at this moment on her way to Washing- 
ton ; and, looking out of the window, which commanded a view of the Poto- 
mac for many mih^s, ‘ Not unlikely, we shall have a shell or* (lannon-ball from 
one of her guns in th^ White House before we leave this room.’ Mr. Seward, 
usually buoyant and self-reliant, overwhelmed with the intelligence, listened 
in responsive sympathy to Stanton, and was greatly depressed, as, indeed, 
were all the members.” 

I returned the next day to Norfolk, and informed Commodore Buchanan 
that he would be promoted to be admiral, and that, owing to his wound, he would 
be retired from the command of the Virginia. Lieutenant Jones should have 
been promoted, and should have succeeded him. He had fitted out the ship 
and armed her, and had commanded duiing the second day’s fight. However, 
the department thought otherwise, and selected Commodore Josiah Tattnall; 

■^The news^^ was of the first day’s battle before the Monitor had arrived. — Editors. 
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THE EXPLOSION ON THE BOBNINO “CONGRESS.” 


except Lieutenant Jones he was the best man. He had distinguished him- 
self in the wars of 1812 and with Mexico. No one stood higher as an ac- 
complished and chivalrous officer. While in command of the United States 
squadron in the East Indies, he was present as a neutral at the desperate fight 
at the Peiho Forts, below Pekin, between the English fleet and the Chinese, 
when the former lost nearly one-half of a force of twelve hundred engaged. 
Seeing his old friend Sir James Hope hard pressed and in need of assistance, 
having had four vessels sunk under him, he had his barge manned, and with 
his flag-lieutenant, S. D. Trenchard, pulled alongside the flag-ship, through 
the midst of a tremendous fire, in which his coxswain was killed and several 
of his boat’s crew were wounded. He found the gallant admiral desperately 
wounded, and all his crew killed or disabled but six. When he offered his 
services, surprise was expressed at his action. His reply was, Blood is 
thicker than water.” 

Tattnall took command on the 29th of March. In the meantime the Virginia 
was in the dry dock under repairs. The hull four feet below the shield was 
covered with 2-inch iron. A new and heavier ram was strongly secured to the 
bow. The damage to the armor was repaired [see p. 717], wrought-iron port- 
shutters were fitted, and the rifle-guns were supplied with steel-pointed solid 
shot. These changes, with 100 tons more of ballast on her fan-tails, increased 
her draught to 23 feet, improving her resisting powers, but correspondingly 
decreasing her mobility and reducing her speed to 4 knots. The repairs were 
not completed until the 4th of April, owing to our want of resources and the 
difficulty of securing workmen. On the 11th we steamed down the harbor 
to the Roads with six gun-boats, fully expecting to meet the Monitor again 
and other vessels ; for we knew their fleet had been largely reenforced, by 
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the Vanderbilt, among other vessels, a powerful side-wheel steamer fitted as 
a ram. We were primed for a desperate tussle; but to our surprise we had 
the Roads to ourselves. We exchanged a few shots with the Rip-Raps bat- 
teries, but the Monitor with the other vessels of the fleet remained below Fort 
Monroe, in Chesapeake Bay, where we could not get at them except by pass- 
ing between the forts. 

The day before going doAvn, Commodore Tattnall had written to Secretary 
Mallory, “ I see no chance for me but to pass the forts and strike elsewhere, 
and I shall be gratified by yomr 
authority,to do so.” This freedom 
of action was never gi-anted, and 
probably -wisely, for the result of 
an action with the Monitor and 
fleet, even if we ran the gauntlet 
of the fire of the forts successfully, 
was more than doubtful, and any 
disaster would have exposed Nor- 
folk and James River, and prob- 
ably would have resulted in the 
loss of Richmond. For equally 
good reasons the Monitor acted on 
the defensive ; for if she had been 
out of the way, General McClel- 
lan’s base and fleet of transports 
in York River would have been 
endangered. Observing three mer- 
chant vessels at anchor close in- 
shore and within the bar at Hamp- 
ton, the commodore ordered Lieu- 
tenant Barney in the Jamestown to 
go in and bring them out. This 
was promptly and successfully ac- 
complished, under a fire from the 
forts. Two were brigs loaded with 
supplies for the army. The capture 
of these vessels, -svithin gun-shot of 
their fleet, did not affect its movements. As the Jamestown towed her prizes 
under the stern of the English corvette Binaldo, Captain Hewett (now [1887] 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Hewett, commanding the Channel Squadron), then 
at anchor in the Roads, she was enthusiastically cheered. We remained below 
all day, and at night returned and anchored off Sewell’s Point. 

A few days later we went down again to within gun-shot of the Rip-Raps, 
and exchanged a few rounds with the fort, hoping that the Monitor woxAd 
come out from her lair into open water. Had she done so, a determined effort 
would have been made to carry her by boarding. Four small gun-boats were 
ready, each of which had its crew divided into parties for the performance of 



LIEUTENANT JOSEPH B. SMITH, ACTING COMMANDER OF THE 
“CONGRESS.” FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 

Acconliiig to tlio pilot of the Cumberland, Lieutenant 
Smith was killed by a shot. His death was fixed at 4: 20 
p. M. by Lieutenant Pender^ast, next in command, who did 
not hear of it until ten nilTuitos later. When his father, 
Commodore Jost^ph Smith, who was on duty at Washing- 
ton, saw by the fli st dispatch from k'ort Monroe that the 
Congress \mi\ shown the white flag, ho said, (piietly, “Joe’s 
dead!” After speaking of the death of Licutimant Smith, 
Lieutenant I’ciidergrast says, in his otficJal report : “Seeing 
that our mtm were being killed without the prospect of any 
relief from the Minnesota, . . . not being able to get a 
single gun to bear upon the enemy, and tlie ship being on 
fire in several places, upon consultation with Commander 
William Smith we deemed It proper to haul down our col- 
ors.” Lieutenant Smith’s sword was sent to his father by 
the enemy under a flag of truc(\— Editors. 
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certain duties after getting on board. Some were to try' to wedge the turret, 
some to cover the pilot-house and all the openings with tarpaulins, others to 
scale with ladders the turret and smoke-stack, using shells, hand-grenades, 
etc. Even if but two of the gun-boats should succeed in grappling her, we 
were confident of success. Talking this over since with Captain 8. D. Greene, 
who was the first lieutenant of the Mmit<yr, and in command after Captain 
Worden was wounded in the pilot-house, he said they were prepared for any- 
thing of this kind and that it would have failed. Certain it is, if an oppor- 
tunity had been given, the attempt would have been made. 

A break-down of the engines forced us to return to Norfolk. Having com- 
pleted our repairs on May 8th, and while returning to our old anchorage, we 
heard heavy firing, and, going down the harbor, found the Monitor., with the 
iron-clads Galena, Naugatuck, and a number of heavy ships, shelling our bat- 
teries at Sewell’s Point. We stood directly for the Monitor, but as we 
approached they all ceased firing and retreated below the forts. We followed 
close down to the Rip-Kaps, whose shot passed over us, striking a mile or 
more beyond the ship. We remained for some hours in the Roads, and finally 
the commodore, in a tone of deepest disgust, gave the order : “ Mr. Jones, 
fire a gun to windward, and take the ship back to her buoy.” 

During the month of April, 1862, our forces, under General J. E. Johnston, 
had retired from the Peninsula to the neighborhood of Richmond, to defend 
the city against McClellan’s advance by way of the Peninsula, and. from time 
to time rumors of the possible evacuation of Norfolk reached us. On the 9th 
of May, while at anchor off Sewell’s Point, we noticed at sunrise that our 
flag was not flying over the batteries. A boat was sent ashore and found 
them abandoned. Lieutenant Pembroke Jones was then dispatched to Nor- 
folk, some miles distant, to call upon General Huger, who was in command, 
and learn the condition of affairs. He returned during the afternoon, report- 
ing, to our great surprise, the town deserted by our troops and the navy yard 
on fire. This precipitate retreat was entirely unnecessary, for while the Vir- 
ginia remained afloat, Norfolk was safe, or, at all events, was not tenable by 
the enemy, and James River was partly guarded, for we could have retired 
behind the obstructions in the channel at Craney Island, and, with the bat- 
teries at that point, could have held the place, certainly until all the valuable 
stores and machinery had been removed from the navy yard. Moreover, had 
the Virginia been afloat at the time of the battles around Richmond, General 
McClellan would hardly have retreated to James River ; for, had he done so, 
we could at any time have closed it and rendered any position on it untenable. 

Norfolk evacuated, our occupation was gone, and the next thing to be 
decided upon was what should be done with the ship. Two courses of action 
were open to us : we might have run the blockade of the forts and done some 
damage to the shipping there and at the mouth of the York River, provided 
they did not get out of our way, — for, with our great draught and low rate of 
speed, the enemy’s transports would have gone where we could not have fol- 
lowed them ; and the Monitor and other iron-clads would have engaged us with 
every advantage, playing around us as rabbits around a sloth, and the end 
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would have been the certain loss of the vesseL On the other hand, the pilots 
said repeatedly, if the ship were lightened to eighteen feet, they could take her 
up James Eiver to Harrison’s Landing or City Point, where she could have been 
put in fighting trim again, and have been in a position to assist in the defense 
of Richmond. The commodore decided upon this course. Calling all hands on 

deck, he told them what he wished done. 
Sharp and quick work was necessary; 
for, to be successful, the ship must be 
lightened five feet, and we must pass the 
batteries at Newport News and the fleet 
below before daylight next morning. 
The crew gave three cheers, and went to 
work with a wiU, throwing overboard the 
ballast from the fan-tails, as well as that 
below, — all spare stores, water, indeed 
everything but our powder and shot. 
By midnight the ship had been light- 
ened three feet, when, to oui’ amaze- 
ment, the pilots said it was useless to 
do more, that with the westerly wind 
blowing, the tide would be cut down so 
that the ship would not go uj) even to 
Jamestown Flats ; indeed, they would 
not take the responsibility of taking her 
up the river at all. This extraordinary 
conduct of the pilots rendered some other plan immediately necessary. 
Moral : All officers, as far as possible, should learn to do their own piloting. 

The ship had been so lifted as to be unfit for action ; two feet of her hull 
below the shield was exposed. She could not be sunk again by letting in 
water without putting out the furnace fires and flooding the magazines. 
Never was a commander forced by circumstances over which he had no 
control into a more painful position than was Commodore Tattnall. But 
coolly and calmly he decided, and gave orders to destroy the ship ; deter- 
mining if he could not save his vessel, at all events not to sacrifice three 
hundred brave and faithful men; and that he acted wisely, the fight at Drew- 
ry’s Bluff, which was the salvation of Richmond, soon after proved. She was 
ran ashore near Craney Island, and the crew landed with their small-arms 
and two days’ provisions. Having only two boats, it took three hours to dis- 
embark. Lieutenant Catesby Jones and myself were the last to leave. Set- 
ting her on fire fore and aft, she was soon in a blaze, and by the light of 
our burning ship we pulled for the shore, landing at daybreak. We marched 
22 -miles to Suffolk and took the cars for Richmond. 

The news of the destruction of the Virginia caused a most profound feeling 
of disappointment and indignation throughout the South, particularly as so 
much was expected of the ship after our first success. On Commodore Tattnall 
the most unsparing and cruel aspersions were cast. He promptly demanded 
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a court of inquiry, and, not satisfied with this, a court-martial, whose unani- 
mous finding, after considering the facts and circumstances, was : “ Being 
thus situated, the only alternative, in the opinion of the court, was to aban- 
don and burn the ship then and there; which, in the judgment of the 
court, was deliberately and wisely done by order of the accused. Where- 
fore, the court do award the said Captain Josiah Tattnall an honorable 
acquittal.” 

It only remains now to speak of our last meeting with the Monitor. Arriv- 
ing at Richmond, we heard that the enemy’s fleet was ascending James 
River, and the result was great alarm ; for, relying upon the Virginia, not a 
gun had been mounted to protect the city from a water attack. We were 
hurried to Dre wry’s Bluff, the first high ground below the city, seven miles 
distant. Here, for two days, exposed to constant rain, in bottomless mud and 
without shelter, on scant provisions, we worked unceasingly, mounting guns 
and obstructing the river. In this we were aided by the crews of small vessels 
which had escaped up the river before Norfolk was abandoned. The Jamestown 
and some small sailing-vessels were sunk in the channel, but, owing to the high 
water occasioned by a freshet, the obstructions were only partial. We had 
only succeeded in getting into position three thirty-twos and two sixty-fours 
(shell guns) and were without sufficient supply of ammunition, when on the 
15 th of May the iron-clad Galena, Commander John Rodgers, followed by 
the Monitor and three others, hove in sight. Wo opened fire as soon as they 
came within range, dii-ecting most of it on the Galena. This vessel was 
handled very skillfully. Coming up within six hu7idred yards of the battery, 
she anchored, and, with a spring from her quarter, presented her broadside ; 
this imder a heavy fire, and in a narrow river with a strong current. The 
Monitor, and others anchored just below, answered our fire deliberately; but, 
owing to the great elevation of the battery, their fire was in a great ineasure 
ineffectual, though two guns wore dismounted and several men were killed 
and wounded. While this was going on, our shai-p-shooters were at work on 
both banks. Lieutenant Catesby Jones, in his report, speaks of this service : 
“ Lieutenant Wood, with a portion of the men, did good service as sharp- 
shooters. The enemy were excessively annoyed by their fire. His position 
was well chosen and gallantly maintained in spite of the shell, shrapnel, grape, 
and canister fired at them.” Finding they could make no impression on our 
works, the Galena, after an action of four hours, returned down the river with 
her consorts. Her loss was about forty killed and wounded.) 

This was one of the boldest and best-conducted operations of the war, and 
one of which very little notice has been taken. Had Commander Rodgers 
been supported by a few brigades, landed at City Point or above on the south 
side, Richmond would have been evacuated. The Vmjinia's crew alone barred 
his way to Richmond; otherwise the obstructions would not have prevented 
his steaming up to the city, which would have been as much at his mercy as 
was New Orleans before the fleet of Parragut. 

^ According to the official report, the loss on the Galena was 13 killed and 11 wounded j on the Port 
Boyalf 1 wounded, and on the Naugatuck, 2 wounded. Total, 13 killed and 14 wounded.— Editoes, 




WATCHING THE ^‘MERBIMAC.” 


BY E. E. COLSTON, BRIGADIEB-OENERAL, C. S. A. 


I N March, 1862, I was in command of a Confed- 
erate brigade and of a district on the south side 
of the James River, embracing all the river forts 
and batteries down to the mouth of Nansemond 
River. My pickets were posted all along the shore 
opposite Newport News. From my headquarters 
at Smithfield I was in constant and rapid commu- 
nication through relays of couriers and signal 
stations with my department commander, Major- 
General Huger, stationed at Norfolk. J 
About 1 P. M. on the 8th of March, a courier 
dashed up to my headquarters with this brief dis- 
patch : The Virginia is coming up the river.” 
Mounting at once, it took me but a very short time 
to gallop twelve miles down to Ragged Island. 

I had hardly dismounted at the water’s edge 
when I descried the Merrimac approaching. The 
Congress was moored about a hundred yards below 
the land batteries, and the Cumberland a little 
above them. As soon as the Merrimac came 
within range, the batteries and war-vessels opened 


fire. She passed on up, exchanging broadsides 
with the Congress, and making straight for the 
Cumberland, at which she made a dash, firing her 
bow-guns as she struck the doomed vessel with her 
prow. I could hardly believe my senses when I 
saw the masts of the Cumberland begin to sway 
wildly. After one or two lurches, her hull disap- 
peared beneath the water, guns firing to the last 
moment. Most of her brave crew went down with 
their ship, but not with their colors, for the 
Union flag still floated defiantly from the masts, 
which projected obliquely for about half their 
length above the water after the vessel had set- 
tled unevenly upon the river-bottom. This first act 
of the drama was over in about thirty minutes, but 
it seemed to me only a moment. 

The commander of the Congress recognized at 
once the impossibility of resisting the assault of the 
ram which had just sunk the Cumberland, With 
commendable promptness and presence of mind, 
he slipped his cables, and ran her aground upon 


“ Tlie sltuntloii of affairs, both Federal and State, at 
Norfolk, on the inoriiing of the 19th of April [1861],” says 
J. T. Scharf in his “ History of the Confederate States 
Navy,” “ was that the Federal authorities had there the 
IT. S. frigate Cumberland, 24 guns, fully manned, ready 
for sea, and under oixicrs for Vera Cruz; the brig Vol- 
phin, 4 guns, fully manned, and ready for sea; the slooi> 
Oermantown, 22 guns, fully luanned, ready for sea; the 
sloop Plymouth, 22 guns, really for seji ; the marines of the 
navy yard, and the guards of the frigate Raritun, 60 guns, 
in ordinary; thefi-igate Cohimhia, 60 guns, inordinary; 
the frigate United States, 60 guns, in ordinary ; the steam- 
frigate Merrim ac, 40 guns, under repairs ; the ship of the 
line Delaware, 74 guns, lii ordinary ; the ship of the line 
Columbm, 74 guns, in ordinary ; and the ship of the lino 
Pennsylvania, 120 guns, ‘receiving-ship*;— all lying at 
the yard or in the stream. The yard was walled around 
with a high brick iuelosure, tind protected by the Eliza- 
beth River, and there were over 800 marines and sailors 
with officers. On the side of Virginia the situation was: 
that of General Talififerro with his staff; Captain Heth 
and Major Tyler, two volunteer eompanies,— the Blues 
of Norfolk and the Grays of Portsmouth,— and Captains 
Pegram and Jones, of the navy. These were the only 
troops in Norfolk, until after the evacuation of the navy 
yard and the departure of the Federal ships/’ 

Captain H. G. Wright, of the Engineers, who was on 
the United States steamer Pawnee that had been sent to 
secure the ships and property at the Gosport Navy 
Yard, reached Norfolk after dark on April 29th. He re- 
ported thus: ” On reaching the yard it was found that all 
the ships afloat except the Cum berland had been scuttled, 
by order of Commodore McCauley, the commandant of 
the yaid, to prevent their seizure by the Virginia forces, 
and that they were fast sinking. One of the objects of 
the expedition— that of renuiving those vessels and tak- 
ing them to sea —was, therefore, ft*U8trated. On report- 
ing to the commodore of the yard, I found him disposed 
to defend the yard and property to the last, and 
the troops were accordingly lauded and some disposl- 
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tlons for defense taken. It was soon determined, how- 
ever, by Commodore Paulding, wbo had come on the 
Pawnee from Washington, to flnish the destruction of the 
scuttled ships, to bum and otherwise destroy, as far as 
practicable, the property in the yard, and withdraw with 
the frigate Cumberland, in tow of the Pawnee and a 
steam-tug which was lying at the yard. To CommandOT 
John Rodgers, of the navy, and myself was assigned 
the duty of blowing the dry-dt)ck, assisted by forty 
men of tbe volunteers and a few men from the crew 
of the Pawnee** Captain Wright and Commander 
Rodgers lighted the matches, but the mine, as was aft- 
erward learned, did not exidode. Tbe beat from the 
burning buildings drove the men in the boats from the 
landing, and the two oflieers, alone and hemmed In, 
had to give themselves up to the coTninander of the 
Virginia forces. They were taken to Ricbmond, and 
released on April 24th. 

In his “Recollections,” Captain W. H. Parker, C. 8. 
N., says: “The evacuation of Norfolk by the Federals 
was a most fortunate thing for the Confederates. Why 
the Federal authorities did this was always beyond my 
comprehension. They had the idace, and with the force 
at their command could not have been driven out. No 
batteries could have been put up by the Confederates 
in the face of the broadsides of their ships, and it 
being only twelve niiles from Fort Monroe (Old Point 
Comfort) it could have been rei‘‘nforced to any extent. 
But they did give it up, and had hardly done so when 
they commenced making preparations to retake it. The 
navy yard contained a large number of heavy cannon, 
and these guns were used not only to fortify Norfolk and 
the batteries on tbe York, Potomac, James, and Rappa- 
hannock rivers, but were sent to North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. They were to be found at Roanoke Island, 
Wilmington, Charleston, Mobile, New Orleans, Vicks- 
burg, and many other plaoes. These guns, according 
to J. T. Scharf, numbered 1198, of which 62 were nine- 
inch Bahlgrens.” Epitobb. 
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THE “MKREIMAC” PASSING THE CONFEDERATE BATTERY ON CHANEY ISLAND, ON HER WAY 
TO ATTACK THE FEDERAL FLEET. 


the shallows, whore the Merrimacj at that time 
drawing twenty-three feet of water, was unable to 
approach her, and could attack her with artillery 
.alone. But, although the Congress had more guns 
than the MerrlmaCy and was also supported by the 
land batteries, it was an unequal conflict, for the 
projectiles hurled at the Merrimac glanced harm- 
lessly from her iron-covered roof, while her rifled 
guns raked the Congress from end to end. 

A curious incident must bo noted here. Great 
numbers of people from the neigliborhood of Rag- 
ged Island, as well as soldiers from the nearest 
posts, had rushed to the shore to behold the spec- 
tacle. The cannonade was visibly raging with 
redoubled intensity j but, to our amazement, not 
a sound was heard by us from the commencement 
of the battle. A strong March wind was blowing 
direct from us toward Newport News. We could 
see every flash of the guns and the clouds of white 
smoke, but not a single report was audible. 

The Merrimac, taking no notice of the land bat- 
teries, concentrated her fire upon the ill-fated Con- 
gress. The latter replied gallantly until her 
commander, Joseph B. Smith, was killed and her 
decks were reeking with slaughter. Then her 
colors were hauled down and white flags appeared 
at th6 gaff and mainmast. Meanwhile, the James 
River gun-boat flotilla had joined the Merrimac, 

Through ray field-glass I could see the crew of 
the Congress making their escape to the shore over 
the bow. Unable to secure her prize, the Merri- 
mac set her on fire with hot shot, and turned to 
face new adversaries just appearing upon the 
scene of conflict. 

As soon as it was known at Fort Monroe that 
the Merrimac had come out, the frigates Min- 
nesota, RoanokCy and St, Lawrence were ordered to 
the assistance of the blockading squadron. The 
Minnesota, assisted by two tugs, was the first to 
reach the scene, but the Cumberland and the Con- 
gress were already past help. As soon as she came 
within range, a rapid cannonade commenced be- 
tween her and the Merrimac, aided by the Patrick 


Henry Siwd. the Jamestown, side-wheel river steamers 
transformed into gun-boats. The Minnesota, draw- 
ing nearly as much water as the Merrimac, gi'ounded 
upon a shoal in the North Channel. This at once 
put an end to any further attacks by ramming; 
but the lofty frigate, towering above the water, 
now offered an easy target to the rifled guns of 
the Merrimac and the lighter artillery of the gun- 
boats. A shot from her exploded the Patrick Henryks 
boiler, causing much loss of life and disabling that 
vessel for a considerable time. 

In the meantime the Roanoke and St. Lawrence 
were approaching, aided by steam-tugs. As they 
passed Sewell’s Point, its batteries opened fire 
Upon them, andthey replied with broadsides. Just 
at that moment the scene was one of unsurpassed 
magnificence. The bright afternoon sun shone 
upon the glancing waters. The fortifications of 
Newport News were seen swarming with soldiers, 
now idle spectators of a conflict far beyond the 
range of their batteries, and the flames were just 
bursting from the abandoned Congress. The 
stranded Minnesota seemed a huge monster at bay, 
surrounded by the Merrimac and the gun-boats. 
The entire horizon was lighted up by the continual 
flashes of the artillery of these combatants, the 
broadsides of the Roanoke and St. Lawrence and 
the SewelPsPoint batteries; clouds of white smoke 
rose in spiral columns to the skies, illumined by 
the evening sunlight, while land and water seemed 
to tremble under the thunders of the cannonade. 

The Minnesota was now in a desperate situation. 
It is true that, being aground, she could not sink, 
but, looking through the glass, I could see a hole in 
her side, made by the Merrmia&s rifle shells. She 
had lost a number of men, and had once been set 
on fire. Her destruction or surrender seemed inev- 
itable, since all efforts to get her afloat had failed. 
But just then the Merrimac turned away from her 
toward the Roanoke and the St. Lawrence. These 
vessels had suffered but little from the distant Are 
of the SewelFs Point batteries, but both had run 
aground, and had not been floated off again with- 
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out great difficulty, for it was very hazardous for her commander had been informed of the events 
vessels of deep draught to manoeuvre over these of the day, and ordered to proceed at once to the 
comparatively shallow waters. When the Merri- relief of the Minnesota, 

mcui approached, they delivered broadsides and As soon as the Merrimac approached her old 
were then towed back with promptness. The adversary, the tor darted out from behind the 
Merrimac pursued them but a short distance (for Minnesota^ whose immense bulk had effectually 
by this time darkness was falling upon the scene concealed her from view. No words can express 
of action, the tide was ebbing, and there was great the surprise with which we beheld this strange 
risk of running aground), and then steamed toward craft, whose appearance was tersely and graphic- 
Norfolk with the Beaufort^ leaving her wounded at ally described by the exclamation of one of my 
the Marine Hospital. oarsmen, A tin can on a shingle ! ” Yet thisinsig- 

And now followed one of the grandest episodes nificant-looking object was at that moment the most 
of this splendid yet somber drama. The moon in powerful war-ship in the world. The first shots 
her second quarter was just rising over the waters, of the Merrimac were directed at the Minnesota, 
but her silvery light was soon paled by the con- which was again set on fire, while one of the tugs 
flagration of the Congress^ whose glare was reflected alongside of her was blown up, creating great havoc 
in the river. The burning frigate four miles away and consternation j but the Monitor, having the 
seemed much nearer. As the flames crept up the advantage of light draught, placed herself between 
rigging, every mast, spar, and rope glittered against the Merrimac and her intended victim, and from 
the dark sky in dazzling lines of fire. The hull, that moment the conflict became a heroic single 
aground upon the shoal, was plainly visible, and combat between the two iron-dads. For an in- 
upon its black surface each port-hole seemed the stant they seemed to pause, as if to survey each 
mouth of a fiery furnace. For hours the flames other. Then advancing cautiously, the two vessels 
raged, with hardly a perceptible change in the opened fire as soon as they came within range, 
wondrous picture. At irregular intervals, loaded and a fierce artilleiy duel raged between them 
guns and shells, exploding as the fire reached them, without perceptible effect, although the entire fight 
sent forth their deep reverberations. The masts was within close range, from half a mile at the far- 
and rigging were still standing, apparently almost thest down to a few yards. For four hours, from 
intact, when, about 2 o^clock in the morning, a 8 to 1 2 (which seemed three times as long), the 
monstrous sheaf of flame rose from the vessel to cannonading continued with hardly a moment’s 
an immense height. A deep report announced the intermission. I was now within three-quarters of 
explosion of the ship’s powder-magazine. Appar- a mile of them, and more than once stray shots 
ently all the force of the explosion had been up- came near enough to dash the spray over my barge, 
ward. The rigging had vanished entirely, but the but the grandeur of the spectacle was so fascinat- 
hull seemed hardly shattered; the only apparent ingthat they passed by unheeded. During the evo- 
change in it was that in two places two or three lutions, in which the Monitor had the advantage 
of the port-holes had been blown into one great of light draught, the il/cm/wac ran aground. After 
gap. It continued to burn until the brightness of much delay and difficulty she was floated off. Find- 
its blaze was effaced by the morning sun. ing that her shot made no impression whatever 

During the night I had sent an order to bring upon the ilfom/or, the 3/cmmuc, seizing a favorable 
down from Smithfield to Ragged Island the twelve- chance, succeeded in striking her foe with her stem, 
oared barge that I used when inspecting the river Soon afterward they ceased firing and separated as 
batteries, and at the first dawn of day I embarked if by common consent. The Mo7iitor steamed away 
with some of my staff, and rowed in the direction towax*d Old Point. Captain Van Brunt, commander 
of the Minnesota, confident of witnessing her de- of the Minnesota ^ states in his official report that 
struction or surrender ; and, in fact, nothing could when he saw the Monitor disappear, he lost all 
have saved her but the timely arrival of the anx- hope of saving his ship. But, fortunately for him, 
iously expected Monitor, the Merrimac steamed slowly toward Norfolk, 

The sun was just rising when the Merrimac, evidently disabled in her motive power.. The 
having anchored for the night at Sewell’s Point, Monitor, accompanied by several tugs, returned 
headed toward the Minnesota, But a most impor- late in the afternoon, and they succeeded in float- 
tant incident had taken place during the night. The ing off the Minnesota and conveying her to Old 
Monitor had reached Old Point about 10 o’clock ; Point. 


HOW THE GUN-BOAT ZOUAVE” AIDED THE “CONGRESS.” 

BY HENRY REANEY, ACTING MASTER, U. S. N. 

T he Zouave was a tug-boat built in Albany, gineers and firemen who brought her from Albany 
N. Y., for service on the Hudson River, of entered the naval service, both the former being 
great power and speed for that class of vessel, appointed acting second-assistant engineers, and 
On her purchase by the Government, she was the latter first-class firemen. I was ordered to her 
delivered at Hampton Roads by her original February 1st, 1862, and took with me from the 
owners to Admiral Goldsborough, at that time in store-ship William Badger, of which I was execu- 
oommand of the North Atlantic Squadron. The en- tive, ten men, who, with the pilot, H. J. Phillips, 
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who had been previously ordered, comprised the 
crew. She had for armament a 30-pounder Par- 
rott rifle forward aud a 24-pounder howitzer aft. 
We were ready for service early in February and 
were assigned to picket duty in the James River, 
which employed us only from sunset to sunrise. 
During the daytime we acted as a tender for the 
Cumberland and Congress* On the Bth of March, 
after coming in from picket duty, we went to Fort 
Monroe for the mail aud fresh provisions, which we 
got on the arrival of the mail-boat from Baltimore. 
We returned to Newport News about 10 o^elock. 
After delivering the stores belonging to the Congress 
and Cumberland^ we went to the wharf to lie until 
wanted. A little after dinner, about 12:30, the 
quartermaster on watch called my attention to 
black smoke in the Elizabeth River, close to 
Craney Island. We let go from the wharf and ran 
alongside the Cumberland, The officer of the deck 
ordered us to run down toward Pig Point and find 
out what was coming down from Norfolk. It 
did not take us long to find out, for we had not 
gone over two miles when we saw what to all ap- 
pearances looked like the roof of a very big bam 
belching forth smoke as from a chimney on fire. We 
were all divided in opinion as to what was coming. 
The boatswain^s mate was the first to make out 
the Confederate flag, and then we all guessed it was 
the Merrimac come at last. When wo were satisfied 
it was the enemy, we went to quarters and fired 
our 3()-pounder Parrott, which was not answered. 
We fired again, taking deliberate aim, and were 
rather surprised that it was unnoticed ; we fired, T 
think, about six shots when our recall signal was 
hoisted on the Cumberland, By this time the bat- 
teries at Newport News had commenced firing, the 
Congress had gone to quarters and opened fire; 
when we got close to the ('umherland she also be- 
gan firing. The Morrimae, kept on until abreast the 
Congress^ when she opened fire, pouring a broadside 
in passing, and came right on for the Cumberland^ 
which vessel was using her guns aS fast as they 
could be fired. We were in rather a tight place, 
being between the fire of the gun-boats from Nor- 
folk and the Patrick Henry and Jamestown from 
Richmond, and our own batteries on shore, the shot 
from whicli were falling all round us. However, 
we kept loading and firing as fast as we were able, 
until, seeing that the Congress had loosed her fore- 
topsail and made signal for us to come alongside, 
we ran down to her, leaving the Cumberland just 
as the Merrimac was passing her bows. We made 
fast to the port side of the Congress^ passing our 
tow-line through a scupper, and with our breast- 
lines through a gun-port, she lying headed toward 
Hampton Roads. There was hardly a breath of 


wind, so that her topsail and jib were of no account 
in moving her. It took us some time to get our 
lines fast, owing to the horrible condition of affairs 
on the gun-deck, which was on fire. The cries of the 
wounded were terrible. The men were not all regu- 
lar meu-of-waPs-men — I think some were soldiers ; 
but, auyhow, the tug^s crew had to get on board to 
make our lines fast. When everything was ready, 
Lieut. Smith ordered me to go ahead, with our 
helm hard-a-starboard so as to get her into shoal 
water. When we had her headed toward the shore, 
the Merrimac got right astern of us and opened fire, 
pouring broadside after broadside, that raked her 
fore and aft, overthrowing several of the guns and 
killing a number of the crew. About this time we 
were in rather a bad plight ; the blood was running 
from the Congress scuppers on to our deck, like 
water on a wash-deck morning ; the tallow-cup on 
top of our cylinder, and the pilot-house and billet- 
head on the stem were shattered by shot ; the pilot, 
Mr. Phillips, was stunned. Our Zouave figure-head, 
which was a fixture on top of the pilot-house, carried 
away by a shot on its way over the bows, disabled 
two of the crew of the rifle. It was about this time 
that the (\mgress grounded and the white flag was 
hoisted. Firingceased and a rebel steamer was mak- 
ing for us. I told Lieut. Pendergrast that if he did 
not want me anymore, Fd leave and try to escape. 
He told me to take care of myself, as they had sur- 
rendered. We cut our lines and backed astern, and, 
as soon as we got clear, commenced firing, which, 
I think, gave rise to the charge of the Congress 
firing after she had struck her colors. The Minne- 
sota was aground in the North Channel, and had 
my recall signal flying. We he«,ded for her, keeping 
as close to the beach on our side as possible, when 
about half-way, after passing all the enemy^s 
vessels, we were struck by a shot which carried 
away our rudder-post and one of the blades of 
our propeller-wheel. Being then unable to use our 
rudder, and heading directly for the enemy, we 
stopped and backed so as to get her head right, 
which wo did, and with our large hawser out over 
our port quarter, we kept her going in the right 
direction, until the gun-boat Whitehall came to our 
assistance. W© lay that night alongside Minne- 
sota, and in the morning were towed to Fort Monroe. 

I claim for the Zouave that she fired the first 
shot at the Merrimac^ and that but for her assist- 
ance the Congress would have been captured ; in 
evidence of which I refer to page 64 of Profes- 
sor Soley's book, ^^The Blockade and the Cruisers,'^ 
also to the ‘‘New York Herald” of March 10th, 
1862. 1 held the appointment of acting master’s 
mate, and had been in the service from June, 1861. 

Detroit, March 9tli, 1884. 


THE PLAN AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE “MERRIMAC.” 

T. 

BY JOHN M. BROOKE, COMMANDER, C. S. N. 

E arly in June, 1861, the Secretary of the Navy or more inches of iron, inclined to the horizontal 
of the Confederate States asked me to design plane at the least angle that would permit work- 
an iron-clad. The first idea presenting itself was a ing the guns ; this shield, its eaves submerged to 
shield of timber, two feet thick, plated with three the depth of two feet, to be supported by a hull of 
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equal length. There was nothing novel in the use 
of inclined iron-plating. It was apparent that to 
support such a shield the ends of the vessel would 
be so full as to prevent the attainment of speed ; 
and that in moving end on even a small sea would 
prevent working the bow or stem gun. It then 
occurred to me that fineness of line, protection of 
hull, and buoyancy with light draught, could be 
obtained by extending the ends of the vessel under 
water beyond the shield^ provided the shield were 
of sufficient length to give the requisite stability. 
Considering, then, the liability to the banking up 
of water over these submerged ends, I erected 
upon each a decked superstructure of ship-iron, 
carried up from the sides of the submerged parts 
to a height above water not greater than would 
permit free use of the guns, and of the usual form 
of hull above water. Water could be admitted or 
taken from them. 

I submitted to the secretary outline drawings, — 
sheer, body and deck plans, with explanations, — 
and he approved and adopted this novel form. In 
reply to my suggestion that Naval-Constructor John 
L. Porter and Chief-Engineer William P. William- 
son should be called to Richmond, that we might 
put the plan in execution, he replied that a practi- 
cal mechanic would be sent from the Norfolk yard. 
This mechanic — a master ship-carpenter — came; 
but as he was lacking in confidence and energy, 
and was averse to performing unusual duty, he 
was permitted to return to the yard. 

Messrs. Porter and Williamson were ordered to 
Richmond for consultation on the same general 
subject, and to aid in the work. They met the 
secretary and myself on the 23d of June, 1861. 
Mr. Porter brought and submitted to the secretary 
a model described by the latter in a report dated 
March 29th, 1862, to the congress of the Confed- 
erate States, as a flat-bottomed light-draught pro- 
peller, caseraated battery, with inclined iron sides 
and ends.’^ The hull of this model did not extend 
beyond the shield. The secretary then called the 
attention of Messrs. Williamson and Porter to the 
plan proposed by me, which had been adopted by 
the department. The drawings were laid before 
them, the reasons for extending the hull under 
water beyond tbe shield were given, and both 
approved it. As the drawings were in pencil, the 
secretary directed me to make a clean drawing in 
ink of the plan, to be filed in the department. 


Messrs. Porter and Williamson were directed to 
ascertain if suitable engines and boilers could be 
obtained. Mr. Porter offered to make the clean 
drawing, as ** being more familiar with that sort 
of work.” Accepting the offer I went with Will- 
iamson to the Tredegar works, where we learned 
that there were no suitable engines in the South. 
Williamson then said he thought the engines of 
the Merrimm could be used, but that the vessel 
would necessarily draw as much water as the 
MerrimaCy and it would not be worth while to build 
a new hull, as enough of the old hull remained to 
carry out the plan. Mr. Porter and I thought the 
draught too great, but that we could not do better. 
We so reported to the secretary, who concurred. 
That there might be official record of results of 
consultation, as there was of the original plan, he 
directed us to consider and report upon the best 
mode of making the Merrimae useful, which we 
did in accordance with the views above stated. 
Mr. Williamson and Mr, Porter returned to Nor- 
folk, the former to adapt and repair the engines, 
the latter to cut the ship down, submerge her 
ends, etc. To me was assigned the preparation of 
armor, construction of guns, etc. On the 11th of 
July Mr. Porter submitted to tbe secretary draw- 
ings, based upon actual measurements of the ship 
and on the plan of submerged extended endSy which 
I had presented, and which had been unanimously 
approved. Having reference to this working plan 
and its details, tbe secretary issued the following 
order : 

Navy Depahtmekt, Richmond, July 11, 1861. Flag- 
Officer F. Forrest. Sir : You will proceed with all 
jmictioable diBX)atob to make tbe changes In the form 
of the Merrimae^ and to build, equip, and fit her in 
all respectH according to the design and plans of tbe 
constmetor and engineer, Messrs. Porter and William- 
son. . . . R. S. MAI.LORY, Secretary of the C. 8. Navy. 

This and a similar order were construed by Mr. 
Porter to credit him with the origin of the plan, 
and served as a basis to a published claim after 
the action in Hampton Roads, which led to a call 
by the Confederate House of Representatives, upon 
the Secretary of the Navy, for information as to 
the origin of the plan, and to the settlement of the 
question by a patent, No. 100, granted me by tbe 
Confederate States, 29th July, 1862. This patent 
is still in my possession. 

Lexington, Va., October, 1887. 


BY JOHN L. PORTER, NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, CONFEDERATE STATES. 


T n June, 1861, I was ordered to Richmond by 
Secretary Mallory, and carried up with me a 
model of an iron-clad for harbor defense. Soon after 
ray arrival I was informed by the secretary that I 
had been sent for to confer with Chief Engineer W. 
P. Williamson and Lieutenant J. M. Brooke in 
arranging an iron-clad. We went into Engineer 
Williamson’s office, and held a consultation, the 
result of which was this report to the secretary ; 

“ navy Department, Richmond, June 26th, I86i. Sir : 
In obedience to your order, wo have carefully examined 


and considered the various plans and propositious for 
constructing a shot-proof steani-hattery, and respect- 
fully report that in our opinion the steam-frigate Merri- 
mae, which is in such condition from the efifect of fire as 
to be useless for any other purpose without Incurring a 
very heavy expense in her rebuilding, can be made an 
efficient vessel of that character, mounting 10 heavy 
guns, 2 pivot and 8 broadside guns of her original bat- 
tery, and from the further consideration that w© cannot 
procure a suitable engine and boilers for any other ves- 
sel without building them, which would occupy too 
much time, it would appear that this Is our only chance 
to get a suitable vessel in a short time. The bottom of 
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the hull, hollers, and heavy and costly parts of the 
engine being but little Injured, 1 ‘educe the cost of con- 
struction to about one-third of the amount which would 
be required to construct such a vessel anew. 

“We cannot, without further examination, make an 
accurate estimate of the cost of the proposed work, but 
think it will be about one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars, the most of which will be for labor, the materials 
being nearly all on hand in the yard, extHjpting the iron 
plating to cover the shield. The plan to be adopted in 
the arrangement of the shield for glancing shot, mount- 
ing guns, arranging the hull, and plating to be in ac.cord- 
anoe with the plan submitted for the approval of the 
department. We are, with much respect, your olMHlient 
servants, William P. Williamson, Chief Engineer; 
John M. Bbooke, Lieutenant; John L. Porter, Naval 
Constructor.” 

I returned immediately to the Gosport Navy 
Yard, and made a working drawing of the whole 
thing, put ray shield on it, which I had in my 
model, and returned to the secretary, July 11th, 
1861, who had the following order made out, and 
placed in my hands by himself: 

“ Navy Department, Richmond, July nth, I 8 GI. Flag- 
Officer F. Forrest. Hm: You will proceed, with all 
practicable dispatch, to make the chaugeis lu the Merrl- 
wac, and to build, equip, and tit her in all respects 
according to the designs and i>lans of the constructor 
and engineer, Messrs. Porter and Williamson. As time 
Is of the first imporlanoe in the mat ter, you Avill see that 
work progresses without delay to completion. 8. R. 
Mallory, Secretary of the Confcd(‘Tfiie States Navy.” 

I came immediately hack to the Navy Yard and 
commenced this great work, unassisted hy mortal 
man so far as the plans and responsibilities of the 
hull and its workings were concerned as an iron- 
clad. The second letter which came from the d(v 
partment about this great piece of work is as 
follows : 

“Confederate States Navy Department, Rich- 
mond, August 18th, 1801. FL VG-OFITCER F. FORREST, 
Commanding Navy Yard, Gosport. Sir: The great 
importance of the service expected from the Merrimac, 
and the urgent noeessity of her speedy completion, in- 
duce me to call upon you to push forward the work wit li 
the utmost dispatch. Chief Euglue<5r Williamson and 
Constnictor Porter, severally in charge of the two 
respective branches of this great work, and for which 
they will be held personally responsihh', will receive, 
therefore, every possii>l(^ facility at the expense and 
delay of every other work on hand if necessary. Secre- 
tary 8 . R. Mallory, Confederate States Navy.” 

In April, 1 840, I had been stationed in Pitts- 
burg superintending an iron steamer, when I con- 
ceived the idea of an iron-clad, and made a model 
with the exact shield which I placed on the Merri- 
mac. Lieutenant Brooke tried for over a week to 
carry out the wish of the department, but failed 
entirely to produce anything, whereupon I was 
called on by the secretary. 

After I had made the plan of the Merrimae, and 
had submitted it to the department, not to Lieuten- 
ant Brooke, and when everything was fresh in the 
mind of the secretary, he had the order of July 
11th made out and placed in my hands, to Flag- 
Officer Forrest, to proceed with the work with all 
dispatch. No man save myself had anything to 
do with the converting of that ship into an iron- 


clad,— I calculated her displacement, weight, etc., 
and out her down to suit, and no man save myself 
knew what she would bear. Lieutenant Brooke 
came to the yard once while the ship was being 
prepared, and stated that he had tried experiments 
on three inches of iron and it would not stand the 
fire. 1 then told him to put on another inch, mak- 
ing four inches ; he asked me if she would bear it. 

I told him she would, and the armor was changed 
to four inches. All the inboard plans and arrange- 
ments were made by myself, and the whole work- 
ing of the ship ; Lieutenant Brooke superintended 
the armor and guns ; Engineer Williamson super- 
intended the machinery, and John L. Porter the 
construction of the hull. The accompanying draw- 
ing is a correct representation of a cross-section 
amidships. She had only docks, gun and berth. 
Her shield sloped at an angle of 85 degrees ; her 
rudder and propeller were well protected hy a 
heavy fan-tail ; her prow was of cast-iron se- 
curely fastened to the ship, and so well secured 
that though it was 
broken in two by 
striking the Cum- 
berland a glancing 
blow, the fasten- 
ings to the vessel 
were not broken 
loose. Her deck 
ends wore two feet 
below water and 
not awash, and the 
ship was as strong 
and well protected 
at her center-lino 
as anywhere else, 
as her knuckle was 
two feet below her 
water-line, and her 
plating ran down 
to the knuckle and 
was there clamped. Her draught of water was 21 
feet forward and 22 feet aft. 

After the engagements of the 8th and 0th of 
March, 1 862, I put her in the dry-dock and found 
she had 07 indentations on her armor from shot, 
20 of which were from the 1 0-inch guns of the Mim- 
itor. Six of her top layer of plates were broken 
by the Momtor\s shots, and none by those of the 
other vessels. None of the lower layer of plates 
were injured. I removed those plates and replaced 
them by others. Her wood-work underneath was 
not hurt. Her smoke-stack was full of shot-holes. 
She never had any boar-davits. Her pilot-house 
was cast solid, and was not covered with plate-iron 
like her shield. She had port shutters only at her 
four quarter port-holes. It will thus be seen that 
the conversion of the Merrimae into an iron-clad 
was merely accidental, and grow out of the imprac- 
ticability of building an engine within the time at 
the disposal of the Confederacy, and no iron-clad, 
with submerged ends, was afterward built, 

RORTSMOpTH, Va., October, 1887, 



cross-section of “mkrrimac,” 

FROM A DRAWING BY JOHN 
L. rOHTER, CONSTRUCTOR. 

a— 4 incliCHof iron, 
ft —22 inches of wood. 



NOTES ON THE MONITOB - MEEEIMAC FIGHT. ^ 

BY BINWIDBIE B. PHILLIPS, SURGEON OP THE MEERIMAO.’ 


T he Virginia (or Merrimao), with which I was 
connected during her entire career, bore some 
resemblance to a huge terrapin with a large round 
chimney about the middle of its back. She was so 
built as not to suit high winds and heavy seas, and 
therefore could not operate outside the capes of 
Virginia. In fact she was designed from the first 
as a defense for the harbor of Norfolk, and for that 
alone. In addition to our guns, we were armed 
with an iron ram or prow. The prow, not being 
well put on, was twisted off and lost in our first 
encounter with the Cumberland. I am also satisfied 
that had not our prow been lost, we should have 
sunk the Monitor when we rammed her on the 9th 
of March, 1862. Admiral Worden is of contrary 
opinion. In a private letter to me, dated March 
13th, 1882, he says : 

“ If the prow of the Merriinac had been Intact at the 
time she struck the Monitor ^ she could not have damaged 
her a particle more by the blow with It than she did in 
hitting her with her stem ; and for the folio wing reasons : 
The hull of the Monitor was in breadth, at her midship 
section, 84 feet, and the armored raft which was plac«*d 
on the hull was, at the same i)oint, 41 feet 4 lii<*hes in 
breadth, so that the raft extended on either side 3 feet 8 
inobes beyond the hull. The raft was 5 feet deep and 
was immersed in the water 31^ feet The Merrimae'e 
prow, aceortllng to Jones, was 2 feet below the surface 
of th(j water. The prow, therefore, if on, would have 
struck the armored hull I'/q feet above its lowest part, 
and could not have damaged It. Further, the prow 
ext(‘nded 2 feet forward from the stem, and had it been 
low enough to reach below the armored raft, itcould not 
have reached the hull by 1 foot 8 inches.” 

Admiral Worden's theory, given above, like all 
untested ones, is merely speculation ; and I doubt 
not the commander of the Cumherlandy previous 
to a practical demonstration, would have thought 
it impossible for our i)row to have first crushed its 
way through a strongly constructed raft projected 
in front of that vessel as a protection against 
torpedoes, and then to have penetrated her bow — 
the strongest part of the ship — and to have made 
a chasm in it large enough, according to Wood, to 
admit a horse audeart." 

Most of our crew being volunteers from the 
army and unused to ship-life, about twenty per 
cent, of our men were usually ashore at the hos- 
pital, and our effective force on the 8th of March 
was about 250 or 200 men. 

We left the Norfolk Navy Yard about 31 a. m. 
of that day. As our engines were very weak and 
defective, having been condemned just before the 
war as worthless, we were fortunate in having 
favorable weather for our purpose. The day was 
unusually mild and calm for the season, and the 
water was smooth and glassy ; and, except for the 
unusually large number of persons upon the shores 
watching our motions, there was nothing to indi- 
cate a serious movement on our part. Our vessel 
never having been tested before, and her model 
being new and unheard of, many of those who 
watched us predicted failure, and others suggested 
that the Virginia was an enormous metallic burial- 
case, and that we were conductingour own funeral. 

^ Coudensed from a paper in ” The 


Though we withdrew on the first day of the 
battle, at 7 P. M., and went to our anchorage at 
Sewell's Point, our duties kept us so constantly 
engaged that it was near midnight before we got 
our supper, the only meal we had taken since 8 
A. M. Afterward the attractiveness of the burning 
Congress was such that we watched her till nearly 
1 A. M., when she blew up, before we went to our 
rest, so that when we were aroused to resume the 
fight on Sunday morning, it seemed as though we 
had scarcely been asleep. After a hurried break- 
fast, and while the crew were getting up the 
anchor, I landed Captain Buchanan, Lieutenant 
Minor, and the seriously wounded men at Sewell's 
Point, for transmission to the naval hospital at 
Norfolk. Returning, I pulled around the ship be- 
fore hoarding her, to see how she had stood the 
bombardment of Saturday and to what extent she 
had been damaged. I found all her stanchions, 
iron railings, and light work of every description 
swept away, her smoke-stack cut to pieces, two 
guns without muzzles, and ninety-eight indenta- 
tions on her plating, showing where heavy solid 
shot had struck, hut had glanced off without doing 
any injury. As soon as 1 had got on deck (about 
0: 25 A. M.), we started again for Hampton Roads. 

On our way to the Minnesota^ and while we were 
still too far off to do her much damage, the Moni- 
tor came out to meet us. For some length of time 
we devoted our attention to her, hut having no 
solid shot, and finding that our light shell were 
making hut little impression upon her turret, Jones 
ordered the pilot to disregard the Monitor alto- 
gether, and carry out his first instructions by plac- 
ing the Virginia as near to the Minnesota as possi- 
ble. Instead, however, of taking us within a half 
mile of that ship, as we afterward learned he could 
have done, ho purposely ran us aground nearly two 
miles off. This he did through fear of passing 
under the Minnesota’s terrible broadside, as he con- 
fessed subsequently to Captain A. B. Fairfax, Con- 
federate States navy, from whose lips I received it. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes we were afloat 
again. We sheered off from the Monitor in order 
to get a chance to turn and ram her. This was the 
time when Captain Van Brunt was under the im- 
pression we were in retreat and *‘the little battery 
chasing us." As soon as the move could he 
effected, we turned and ran into the Monitor, and 
at the same time gave her a shot from our how 
pivot-gun. Had our iron prow been intact, as I 
have already said, we would have sunk her. As it 
was, she staggered awhile under the shock, and, 
shoering off from us was for a time inactive [see p. 
725]. The battle was renewed, but shortly after 
noon the Monitor again withdrew [see p. 727]. 

We continued our fire upon the Minnesota^ at 
long range, for about half an hour longer, when 
we took advantage of the flood-tide and returned 
slowly to Norfolk. That we did not destroy the 
Minnesota was due solely to the fact that our pilot 
assured us we could get no nearer to her than we 
then were without grounding again. 

for March, 1887. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE '* MONITOR ’• AT HAMPTON ROADS. 


IN THE “MONITOR” TURRET. 


BY S. DANA GREENE, COMMANDER, U. 8. N., EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE “MONITOR." 

T he keel of the most famous vessel of modem times, Captain Ericsson’s 
first iron-clad, was laid in the ship-yard of Thomas F. Rowland, at 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, in October, 1861, and on the 30th of January, 1862, 
the novel craft was launched. On the 25th of February she was commissioned 
and turned over to the Government, and nine days later left New York for 
Hampton Roads, where, on the 9th of March, occurred the memorable contest 
with the Merrimae. On her next venture on the open sea she foundered off 
Cape Hatteras in a gale of wind (December 29th). During her career of less 
than a year she had no fewer than five different commanders ; but it was the 
fortune of the writer to serve as her only executive officer, standing upon her 
deck when she was launched, and leaving it but a few minutes before she sank. 

So hurried was the preparation of the Monitor that the mechanics worked 
upon her day and night up to the hour of her departure, and little oppor- 
tunity was offered to drill the crew at the guns, to work the turret, and to 
become familiar with the other unusual features of the vessel. The crew 
was, in fact, composed of volunteers. Lieutenant Worden, having been 
authorized by the Navy Department to select his men fi-om any ship-of-war 
in New York harbor, addressed the crews of the North Carolina and Sabine, 
stating fuUy to them the probable dangers of the passage to Hampton Roads 
and the certainty of having important sei-vice to perform after arriving. 
The sailors responded enthusiastically, many more volunteering than were 
required. Of the crew Captain Worden said, in his official report of the 
battle, “A better one no naval commander ever had the honor to command.”! 

llUhe Monitor's officers were : Lieut. J. L. Wor- ant Engineer, Isaac Newton (in charge of steam 
den, commanding; Lieut. 8. B. Greene, executive machinery) ; Second Assist. Engineer, A. B. Camp- 
officer ; Acting Master, L. N. Stodder ; Acting Mas- hell ; Third Assist. Engineer, R. W. Hands ; F ourth 
ter, J, N. Webber ; Acting Masters Mate, G. Fred- Assist. Engineer, M. T. Sunstrom ; Captain's Clerk, 
erickson; Acting Assistant Surgeon, B. C. Logue; B. Toffey; Quartermaster, P. Williams; GunnePs 
Acting Assistant Paymaster, W. F. Keeler; Chief Mate, J. Crown; Boatswain's Mate, J. Stocking; 
Engineer, A. C. Stimers (inspector); First Assist- and 42 others, — a total of 58. S. B, G. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN 1870. 


REAR-ADMIRAL, U. S. N. 

The sword was preseuted to Aduilral Worden by the Btate of New Yorh soon after the engagenient 

in Hampton Roads.— E ditors. 

Wg left New York in tow of the tug-boat Seth Low at 11 A. M. of Thursday, 
the 6th of March. On the following day a moderate breeze was encountered, 
and it was at once evident that the Monitor was unfit as a sea-going craft. 
Nothing but the subsidence of the wind pr’evented her from being shipwrecked 
before she reached Hampton Roads. The berth-deck hatch leaked in spite 
of all we could do, and the water came down under the turret like a waterfall. 
It would strike the pilot-house and go over the turret in beautiful curves, and 
it came through the narrow eye-holes in the pilot-house with such force as to 
knock the helmsman completely round from the wheel. The waves also 
broke over the blower-pipes, and the water came down through them in such 
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quantities that the belts of the blower-engines slipped, and the engines con- 
sequently stopped for lack of artificial draught, without which, in such a 
confined place, the fires could not get air for combustion. Newton and Sti- 
mers, followed by the engineer’s force, gallantly rushed into the engine-room 
and fire-room to remedy the evil, but they were unable to check the inflowing 
water, and were nearly suffocated with escaping gas. They were dragged 
out more dead than alive,, and carried to the top of the tuiTet, where the 
fresh air gradually revived them. The water continued to pour through the 
hawse-hole, and over and down the smoktj-stacks and blower-pipes, in such 
quantities that there was imminent danger that the ship would founder. The 
steam-pumps could not be operated because the flres had been nearly extin- 
guished, and the engine-room was uninhabitable on account of the suffocating 
gas with which it was filled. The hand-pumps were then rigged and worked, 
but they had not enough force to throw the water out through the top of the 
turret, — the oidy opening, — and it was useless to bail, as we had to pass the 
buckets up through the turret, which made it a very long operation. For- 
tunately, toward evening the wind and the sea subsided, and, being again in 
smooth water, the engine was put in operation. But at midnight, in pass- 
ing over a shoal, rough water was again encountered, and our troubles were 
renewed, coTnplicated this time with the jamming of the wheel-ropes, so that 
the safety of the ship depended entirely on the strength of the hawser which 
connected her with the tug-boat. The hawser, being new, held fast; but 
during the gi’eater part of the night we were constantly engaged in fighting 
the leaks, until we reached smooth water again, just before daylight. 

It was at the close of this dispiriting trial trip, in which all hands had been 
exhausted in their efforts to keep the novel craft afloat, that the Monitor 
passed Cape Henry at 4 r. m. on Saturday, March 8th. At this point was 
heard the distant booming of heavy guns, which our captain rightly judged 
to be an engagement with the Merrimac, twenty miles away. He at once 
ordered the vessel stripped of her sea-rig, the turret keyed up, and every prep- 
aration made for battle. As we apj^oached Hampton Roads we could see 
the fine old Congress burning brightly, and soon a pilot came on board and 
told of the arrival of the Merrimac, the disaster to the Cumheriand and the 
Congress, and the dismay of the Union forces. The Monitor was pushed with 
all haste, and reached the lioanoke (Oaidain Marston), anchored in the Roads, at 
9 r. M. Worden immediately reported his arrival to Captain Marston, who 
suggested that he should go to the assistance of the Minnesota, then aground 
off Newport News. ]) As no pilot was available. Captain Worden accepted the 


^ Captain John Marston, of the lioanolce, who was 
the senior officer present during Flag-Officer Golds- 
borougVs absence on the sounds of Korth Caro- 
lina, had received peremptory orders to send the 
Monitor to Washington without delay. Similar 
orders Viad been received by Commodore Pauld- 
ing in New York, but they only arrived after the 
Monitor* H departure, and the tug by which Pauld- 
ing endeavored to communicate with her failed to 
overtake her. When Worden went on board the 


lioanoke to report his arrival at Hampton Roads, 
Captain Marston took upon himself the responsi- 
bility of retaining the Monitor to protect the fleet. 
Under the circumstances, it is hard to see how ho 
could have done otherwise, although his action in- 
volved him in a technical disobedience of orders. 
Ill view of the spirit of routine which pervaded 
the older branch of the service at this time. Cap- 
tain Marston^s action showed commendable spirit 
and good sense. — Editors. 
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volunteer services of Acting Master Samuel Howard, who earnestly sought 
the duty. An atmosphere of gloom pervaded the fleet, and the pygmy aspect 
of the new-comer did not inspire confidence among those who had witnessed 
the destruction of the day before. Skillfully piloted by Howard, we proceeded 
on our way, our path illumined by the blaze of the Congress. Reaching the 
Minnesota, hard and fast aground, near midnight, we anchored, and Worden 
reported to Captain Van Brunt. Between 1 and 2 a. m. the Congress blew up, — 
not instantaneously, but successively. Her powder-tanks seemed to explode, 
each shower of sparks rivaling the other in its height, until they appeared to 
reach the zenith, — a grand but mournful sight. Near us, too, at the bottom 
of the river, lay the Cumberland, with her silent crew of brave men, who 
died while fighting their guns to the water’s edge, and whose colors were still 
flying at the peak.'X 

The dreary night dragged slowly on ; the officers and crew were up and alert, 
to be ready for any emergency. At daylight on Sunday the Merrimac and 

her consorts were discovered at 
anchor near Sewell’s Point. At 
about half-past 7 o’clock the ene- 
my’s vessels got under way and 
steered in the direction of the 
Minnesota. At the same time the 
Monitor got under way, and her 
officers and crew took their sta- 
tions for battle. Captain Van 
Brunt, of the Minnesota, officially 
reports, “I made signal to the 
Monitor to attack the enemy,” 
but the signal was not seen by 
us ; other work was in hand, and Commander Worden required no signal. 

The pilot-house of the Monitor was situated well forward, near the bow ; it 
was a wroiight-iron structure, built of logs of iron nine inches thick, bolted 
through the corners, and covered with an iron plate two inches thick, which 
was not fastened down, but was kept in place merely by its weight. The 
sight-holes or slits were made by inserting quarter-inch plates at the corners 
between the upper set of logs and the next below. The structure projected 
four feet above the deck, and was barely large enough inside to hold three men 
standing. It presented a flat surface on all sides and on top. The steering- 
wheel was secured to one of the logs on the front side. The position and 
shape of this structure should be carefully borne in mind. 

Worden took his station in the pilot-house, and by his side were Howard, 
the pilot, and Peter Williams, quartermaster, who steered the vessel through- 



\The fortune of civil war was illustrated in the 
case of the Merrimac. Commodore Buchan an^s 
brother was an officer of the Congress^ and each 
knew of the other’s presence. The first and fourth 
lieutenants of the Merrimac had each a brother 
in the United States army. The father of the fifth 


lieutenant was also in the United States army. 
The father of one of the midshipmen was in the 
United States navy. Lieutenant Butt, of the 
MerrimaCy had been the room-mate of Lieutenant 
S. Dana Greene, of the Monitor ^ at the Naval Acad- 
emy in Annapolis. — Editors. 
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out the engagement. My place was in the turret, to work and fight the guns ; 
with me were Stodder and Stimers and sixteen brawny men, eight to each 
gun. J ohn Stocking, boatswain’s mate, and Thomas Lochrane, seaman, were 
gun-captains. Newton and his assistants were in the engine and fire rooms, 
to manipulate the boilers and engines, and most admirably did they perform 
this important service from the beginning to the close of the action. Webber 
had charge of the powder division on the berth-deck, and Joseph Crown, 
gunner’s-mate, rendered valuable service in connection with this duty. 

The physical condition of the officers and men of the two ships at this time 
was in striking contrast. The Merrimac had passed the night quietly near 
Sewell’s Point, her people enjoying rest and sleep, elated by thoughts of the 
victory they had achieved that day, and cheered by the prospects of another 
easy victory on the morrow. The Monitor had barely escaped shipwreck twice 
within the last thirty-six hours, and since Friday morning, forty-eight hours 
before, few if any of those on board had closed their eyes in sleep or had any- 
thing to eat but hard bread, as cooking was impossible. She was surrounded 
by wrecks and disaster, and her efficiency in action had yet to be proved. 

Worden lost no time in bringing it to test. Getting his ship under way, he 
steered direct for the enemy’s vessels, in order to meet and engage them as 
far as possible from the Minnesota. As he approached, the wooden vessels 
quickly turned and left. Our captain, to the “astonishment” of Captain Van 
Brunt (as he states in his official report), made straight for the Merrimac, 
which had already commenced firing ; and when he came within short range, 
he changed his course so as to come alongside of her, stopped the engine, and 
gave the order, “ Commence firing ! ” I triced up the port, ran out the gun, 
and, taking deliberate aim, pulled the lockstring. The Merrimac was quick to 
reply, returning a rattling broadside (for she had ten guns to our two), and 
the battle fairly began. The turrets and other parts of the ship were heavily 
struck, but the shots did not penetrate; the tower was intact, audit continued 
to revolve. A look of confidence passed over the men’s faces, and we believed 
the Merrimac would not repeat the work she had accomplished the day before. 

The fight continued with the exchange of broadsides as fast as the guns 
could be served and at very short range, the distance between the vessels 
frequently being not more than a few yards. Worden skillfully manoeuvred 
his quick-turning vessel, trying to find some vulnerable point in his adversary. 
Once he made a dash at her stern, hoping to disable her screw, which he 
thinks he missed by not more than two feet. Our shots ripped the iron of 
the Merrimac, while the reverberation of her shots against the tower caaMd 
anything but a pleasant sensation. While Stodder, who was stationed at the 
machine which controlled the revolving motion of the turret, was incau- 
tiously leaning against the side of the tower, a large shot struck in the vicinity 
and disabled him. He left the turret and went below, and Stimers, who had 
assisted him, continued to do the work. 

The drawbacks to the position of the pilot-house were soon realized. We 
could not fire ahead nor within several points of the bow, since the blast 
from our own guns would have injured the people in the pilot-house, only 
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a few yards off. Keeler and Toffey passed 
the captain’s orders and messages to me, and 
my inquii-ies and answers to him, the speaking- 
tube from the pilot-house to the turret having 
been broken early in the action. They per- 
formed their work with zeal and alacrity, but, 
both being landsmen, our technical communi- 
cations sometimes miscarried. The situation 
was novel ; a vessel of war was engaged in des- 
perate combat with a powerful foe; the cap- 
tain, commanding and guiding, was inclosed in 
one place, and the executive officer, working 
and fighting the guns, was shut up in another, 
and communication between them was difficult 
and uncertain. It was this experience which 
caused Isaac Newton, immediately after the en- 
gagement, to suggest the clever plan of putting 
the pilot-house on top of the turret, and making 
it cylindrical instead of square; and his sug- 
ge.stions were subsequently adopted in this type 
of vessel. [But see p. 736. — Editoks.] 

As the engagement continued, the working of 
the turret was not altogether satisfactory. It 
was difficult to start it revolving, or, when once 
started, to stop it, on account of the imperfec- 
tions of the novel machinery, which was now 
undergoing its first trial. Stimers was an active, 
muscular man, and did his utmost to control 
the motion of the turret; but, in spite of his 
efforts, it was difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure accurate firing. The conditions were 
very different from those of an ordinary broad- 
side gun, under which we had been trained on 
wooden ships. My only view of the world out- 
side of the tower was over the muzzles of the 
guns, which cleared the ports by only a few 
inches. When the guns were run in, the port- 
holes were covered by heavy iron pendulums, 
pierced with small holes to allow the iron ram- 
mer and sponge handles to protrude while they 
were in use. To hoist these pendulums required 
the entire gun’s crew and vastly increased the 
work inside the turret. 

The effect upon one shut up in a revolving 
drum is perplexing, and it is not a simple matter 
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to keep the bearings. White marks had been placed npon the stationary 
deck immediately below the turret to indicate the direction of the star- 
board and port sides, and the bow and stern ; but these marks were oblit- 
erated early ia the action. I would continually ask the captain, “How 
does the Merrimac bear?” He replied, “On the starboard-beam,” or “On 
the port-quarter,” as the case might be. Then the difficulty was to deter- 
mine the direction of the starboard-beam, or port-quarter, or any other bear- 
ing. It finally resulted, that when a gun was ready for firing, the turret 
would be started on its revolving journey in search of the target, and when 
found it was taken “ on the fly,” because the turret coifld not be accurately 
controlled. Once the Merrimac tried to ram us; but Worden avoided the 
direct impact by the skUlful use of the helm, and she struck a glancing blow, 
which did no damage. At the instant of collision I planted a solid 180- 
pound shot fair and square upon the forward part of her casemate. Had the 
gun been loaded with thirty pounds of powder, which was the charge sub- 
sequently used with similar guns, it is probable that this shot would have 
penetrated her armor; but the charge being limited to fifteen pounds, in 
accordance with peremptory orders to that effect from the Navy Department, 
the shot rebounded without doing any more damage than possibly to start 
some of the beams of her armor-backing. 

It is stated by Colonel Wood, of the Merrimac, that when that vessel 
rammed the Cumberland her ram, or beak, was broken off and left in that 
vessel. In a letter to me, about two years simie, ho described this ram as “of 
castiron, wedge-shaped, about 1500 pounds in weight, 2 feet under water, 
and projecting 2^ feet from the stem.” A ram of this description, had it been 
intact, would have struck the Monitor at that part of the upper hull where 
the armor and backing were thickest. It is very doubtful if, \inder any head- 
way that the Merrimac could have acquired at suck short range, this ram 
could have done any injury to this part of the vessel. That it could by no 
possibility have reached the thin lower hull is evident from a glance at the 
drawing of the Monitor, the overhang or upper hull being constructed for the 
express purpose of protecting the vital part of the vessel. 

The battle continued at close quarters without apparent damage to either 
side. After a time, the supply of shot in the turret being exhausted, Worden 
hauled off for about fifteen minutes to replenish. The serving of the car- 
tridges, weighing but fifteen pounds, was a matter of no difficulty ; but the 
hoisting of the heavy shot was a slow and tedious operation, it being neces- 
sary that the turret should remain stationary, in order that the two scuttles, 
one in the deck and the other in the floor of the turret, should be in line. 
Worden took advantage of the lull, and passed through the port-hole upon 
the deck outside to get a better view of the situation. He soon renewed the 
attack, and the contest continued as before. 

Two important points were constantly kept in mind : first, to prevent the 
enemy’s projectiles from entering the turret through the port-holes, — for the 
explosion of a shell inside, by disabling the men at the guns, would have 
ended the fight, as there was no relief gun’s crew on board ; second, not to 
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fire into our own pilot-house. A careless or impatient hand, during the con- 
fusion arising from the whirligig motion of the tower, might let slip one of 
our big shot against the pilot-house. For this and other reasons I fired every 
gun while I remained in the turret. 

Soon after noon a shell from the enemy’s gun, the muzzle not ten yards 
distant, struck the forward side of the pilot-house directly in the sight-hole, 
or slit, and exploded, cracking the second iron log and partly lifting the top, 
leaving an opening. Worden was standing immediately behind this spot, 
and received in his face the force of the blow, which partly stunned him, and, 
filling his eyes with powder, utterly blinded him. The injury was known only 


The pride of Worden in his crew was warmly 
reciprocated by his men, and found expression in 
the following letter, written to him while he was 
lying in Washington disabled by his wound. We 
take it from Professor Soley^s volume, “ The 
Blockade and the Cruisers (Charles ScribnePs 
Sons).— Editors : 

Hampton Boads, April 24tli, 1862. U. S. Monitor. 
To OUR Dear and Honored Capi’ain. Dear Sir ; 
These few lines Is from your own crew of the Monitor, 
with their kindest Dove to you their Honored Captain, 
lioping to God that they will have the pleasure of wel- 
coming you back to us again soon, for we are all ready 
able and willing to meet Death or anything else, only 
give us back our Captain again. Dear Captain, we have 
got your Pilot-house fixed and all rea<ly for you when 
you get well again; and we all sincerely hope that 
soon we will have the pleasure of welcoming you back 
to it. ... We are waiting very patiently to engage 


our Antagonist if w’e could only get a chance to do so. 
The last time she came out we all thought we would 
have the Pleasure of sinking her. But we all got dis- 
appointed, for we did not fire one shot, and the Norfolk 
papers says we are cowards in the if onifor — and all 
we want is a ehaiieo to show them where It lies with 
you for our Captain We can teach them who is cow- 
ards. But there is a great deal that we would like to 
write to you but wo think you will soon be with us 
again yourself. But we all join in with our kindest 
love to you, hoping that God will restore you to us 
again and hoping that yonr sufferings is at an end 
now, and we are all so glad to hear that your eyesight 
will be spalw^d to you again. We would wish to write 
more to you if we have your kind Pennisslou to do so 
but at present we all conclude by tendering to you our 
kindest Ijove and affection, to our Dear and Honored 
Captain. We remain untlU Death your Affectionate 
Crew. 

To Captain Worden, 


The Monitor Botb. 
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to those in the pilot-house and its immediate vicinity. The flood of light 
rushing through the top of the pilot-house, now partly open, caused Worden, 
blind as he was, to believe that the pilot-house was seriously injured, if not 
destroyed ; he therefore gave orders to put the helm to starboard and “ sheer 
off.” Thus the Monitor retired temporarily from the action, in order to ascer- 
tain the extent of the injuries she had received. At the same time Worden 
sent for me, and leaving Stimers the only officer in the turret, I went forward 
at once, and found him standing at the foot of the ladder leading to the pilot- 
house. 

He was a ghastly sight, with his eyes closed and the blood apparently rush- 
ing from every pore in the upper part of his face. He told me that he was 
seriously wounded, and directed me to take command. I assisted in leading 
him to a sofa in his cabin, where he was tenderly cared for by Doctor Logue, 
and then I assumed command. Blind and suffering as he was, Worden’s for- 
titude never forsook him ; he frequently asked from his bed of pain of the 
progi-ess of affairs, and when told that the Minnesota was saved, he said, 
“ Then I can die happy.” 

When I reached my station in the pilot-house, I found that the iron log 
was fractured and the top partly open ; but the steering gear was still intact, 
and the pilot-house was not totally destroyed, as had been feared. In the 
confusion of the moment resulting from so serious an injury to the command- 
ing officer, the Monitor had been moving without direction. Exactly how 
much time elapsed fi'om the moment that Worden was wounded until I had 
reached the pilot-house and completed the examination of the injury at that 
point, and determined what course to pursue in the damaged condition of the 
vessel, it is impossible to state ; but it could hardly have exceeded twenty 
minutes at the xitmost. During this time the McrriniaCy which was leaking 
badly, had started in the direction of the Elizabeth River ; and, on taking 
my station in the pilot-house and turning the vessel’s head in the direction 
of the Merrimar, I saw that she was already in retreat. A few shots were 
fired at the retiring vessel, and she continued on to Norfolk. I retu»’ned with 
the 3Tonitor to the side of the Minnesota, where preparations were being made 
to abandon the ship, which was still aground. Shortly afterward Worden 
was transferred to a tug, and that night he was carried to Washington. 

The fight was over. We of the Monitor thought, and still think, that we 
had gained a great victory. This the Confederates have denied. But it has 
never been denied that the object of the Merrimac on the 9th of March was 
to complete the destruction of the Union fleet in Hampton Roads, and that 
she was completely foiled and driven off by the Monitor; nor has it been 
denied that at the close of the engagement the Merrimac retreated to Nor- 
folk, leaving the Monitor in possession of the field, j 

i My men and myself were perfectly black down. . . . My nerves and muscles twitched 
with smoke and powder. All my underclothes as though electric shocks were continually pass- 
were perfectly black, and my person was in the ing through them. ... I lay down and tried 
same condition. ... I had been up so long, to sleep — I might as well have tried to fly.” 
and been under such a state of excitement, From a private letter of Lieutenant Greene, writ- 
that my nervous system was completely run ten Just after the fight.— Editors. 
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In this engagement Captain Worden displayed the highest qualities as an 
officer and man. He was in his prime (forty-four years old), and carried with 
him the ripe experience of twenty-eight years in the naval service. He joined 
the ship a sick man, having but recently left a prison in the South. He w;a8 
nominated for the command by the late Admiral Joseph Smith, and the result 
proved the wisdom of the choice. Having accepted his orders against the 

protests of his physicians and the entreat- 
ies of his family, nothing would deter him 
from the enterprise. He arrived on the bat- 
tle-ground amidst the disaster and gloom, 
almost despair, of the Union people, who 
had little faith that he could beat back the 
powerful Merrimac, after her experience 
with the Cumberland and Congress. Without 
encouragement, single-handed, and with- 
out specific orders from any source, he rose 
above the atmosphere of doubt and de- 
preosion which surrounded him, and with 
unflinching nerve and undaunted courage 
he hurled his little untried vessel against 
his huge, well-proved antagonist, and won 
the battle. He was victor in the first iron- 
clad battle of the world’s history. 

The subsequent career of the Monitor 
needs but a few words. 

On the day after the fight I received the following letter from Mr. Fox, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy : 

“ U. S. Steamer Boanoke, Old Point, March 10th, 1862. 

“My Dear Mr. Greene: Under the extraordinary circumstances of the contest of yester- 
day, and the responsibilities devolving upon me, and your extreme youth, I have suggested 
to Captain Marston to send on board the Monitor, as temporary commanding, Lieutenant Sel- 
fridge, until the arrival of Commodore Goldsborough, which will be in a few days. I appre- 
ciate your position, and you must appreciate mine, and serve with the same zeal and fidelity. 
With the kindest wishes for you all, most truly, G. V. Pox.” 

For the next two months wo lay at Hampton Roads. Twice the Merrimac 
came out of the Elizabeth River, but did not attack.. We, on our side, had 
received positive orders not to attack in the comparatively shoal waters 
above Hampton Roads, where the Union fleet could not manoeuvre. The 
Merrimac protected the James River, and the Monitor protected the Chesa- 
peake. Neither side had an iron-clad in reserve, and neither wished to 
bring on an engagement which might disable its only armored vessel in 
those waters. 

With the evacuation of Norfolk and the destruction of the Merrimac, the 
Monitor moved up the James River with the squadron under the command 

I was tweuty-two years of age, and previous to joining the Monitor had seen less than three 
years of active service, with the rank of midshipman .—8. D. G. 
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of Commander John Rodgers, in connection with McClellan’s advance upon 
Richmond by the Peninsula. We were engaged for four hours at Fort Dar- 
ling, but were unable to silence the guns or destroy the earth-works. 

Probably no ship was ever devised which was so uncomfortable for her 
crew, and certainly no sailor ever led a more disagreeable life than we did 
on the James River, suffocated with heat and bad air if we remained below, 
and a target for sharp-shooters if we came on deck. 

With the withdrawal of McClellan’s army, we returned to Hampton Roads, 
and in the autumn were ordered to Washington, where the vessel was 
repaired. We returned to Hampton Roads in November, and sailed thence 
(December 29th) in tow of the steamer Rhode Island, bound for Beaufort, 
N. C. Between 11 p. m. and midnight on the following night the Monitor went 
down in a gale, a few miles south of Cape Hatteras. Four officers and twelve 
men were drowned, forty-nine people being saved by the boats of the 
steamer. It was impossible to keep the vessel free of water, and we presumed 
that the upper and lower hulls thumped themselves apart. 

No ship in the world’s history has a more imperishable place in naval 
annals than the Monitor. Not only by her providential arrival at the right 
moment did she secure the safety of Hampton Roads and all that depended 
on it, but the idea which she embodied revolutionized the system of naval 
warfare which had existed from the earliest recorded history. The name of 
the Monitor became generic, representing a new type ; and, crude and defec- 
tive as was her construction in some of its details, she yet contained the 
idea of the tuiuet, which is to-day the central idea of the most powerful 
aiTnored vessels. | 


4 On account of the death of the writer of this 
paper, which occurred December 11th, 1884, soon 
after its preparation, the proofs did not receive 
the benefit of his revision. The article appears 
substantially in the form in which it was writ- 
ten, without changes other than verbal ones and 
a slight rearrangement of paragraphs. 

Of the services of Mr. Oreene in connection with 
the Monitor y Captain Worden made the following 
official record in a letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy : 

“ I was ordered to Her (tlie Monitor) on the lath of .Tan- 
uary, 1862, when she was Htill on stoc'ks. Prior to that 
date Lieutenant 8. D. Greene had interested himself in 
her and thoroughly examined her construction and 
design and Informed himself as to her qualities, and, 
notwithstanding the many gloomy predictions of naval 


otticers and otlicers of the mercantile marine as to the 
great im)hability of her sinking at sea, volunteered to 
go In lier, and, at my rtuiuest, was ordered. From the 
date of his orders he applied himself unremittingly and 
intelligently to the study of her iieculiar qualities and to 
her flttlug and ecpiipment. . . . Lieutenant Greene, 
after taking his place In the pilot-house and lindiug the 
liburles tlnu*e less serious than 1 had supyiosed, had 
turned the vossel’s ht‘a^l again in the din^ction of the 
enemy to continue! the en'’:agomont ; but before he could 
get at close quarters with her she retired. He therefore 
very properly returned to the Minnesota and lay by her 
until she floated. . . . Lieutenant Greene, the execu- 
tive oflieor, had charge in the turret, and handled the 
guns with great courage, coolness, and skill; and 
throughout the engagement, as In the equipment of the 
vessel and on her passage to Hampton Hoads, he ex- 
hibited an earnest devotion to duty unsurpassed in my 
experience.” 

Editors. 
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BY CAPTAIN JOHN ERICSSON, INVENTOR OF THE “MONITOR.” 


T he introduction of General Paixlians’s brill- 
iant invention, the shell-gun, in 1824, fol- 
lowed, in 1858, by the successful application of 
armor-plating to the steam-frigate La Gloire^ 
under Napoleon III., compelled an immediate 
change in naval construction which startled 
the maritime countries of Europe, especially 
England, whose boasted security behind her 
wooden walls ’’ was shown to be a complete 
delusion. The English naval architects, how- 
ever, did not overlook the fact that their French 
rivals, while producing a gun which rendered 
wooden navies almost useless, had also by their 
armor-plating provided an efficient protection 

captain JOHN enicasoN. from a photoohaph. , j.t .» in 

against the destructive Paixhans shell. 
Accordingly, the Admiralty without loss of time laid the keel of the 
Warrior y an armored iron steam-frigate 380 feet long, 58 feet beam, 26 feet 
draught, and 9200 tons displacement. The work being pushed with extraor- 
dinary vigor, this iron-clad ship was speedily launched and ecjuipped, the 
admiration of the naval world. 

Shortly after the adoption of armor-plating as an essential feature in the 
construction of vessels of war, the Southern States seceded from the Union, 
some of the most efficient of the United States naval officers resigning their 
commissions. Their loss was severely felt by the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington ; nor was it long before the presence of great professional skill among 
the officers of the naval administration of the Confederate States became 


manifest. Indeed, the utility of the armor-plating adopted by France and 
England proved to be better understood at Richmond than at Washington. 
While the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles, and his advisers were discuss- 
ing the question of armor, news reached Washington that the partly burnt 
and scuttled steam-frigate Merrimacy at the Norfolk Navy Yard, had been 
raised and cut down to her berth-deck, and that a very substantial structure 
of timber, resembling a citadel with inclined sides, was being erected on that 
deck. 

The Navy Department at Washington early in August advertised for plans 
and offers W iron-clad steam-batteries to be built within a stipulated time. 
My attention having been thus called to a subject which I had thoroughly 
considered during a series of years, I was fully prepared to present plans of 
an impregnable steam-battery of light draught, suitable to navigate the shal- 
low rivers and harbors of the Confederate States. Availing myself of the 
services of a friend who chanced to be in Washington at the time, proposals 
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were at once submitted to a board of naval officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent ; and the plans presented by my friend being rejected by the board, I 
immediately set out for Washington and laid the matter personally before 
its members, all of whom proved to be well-informed and experienced naval 
experts. Contrary to anticipation, the board permitted me to present a theo- 
retical demonstration concerning the stability of the new structure, doubt of 
which was the principal consideration which had caused the rejection of the 
plan presented. In less than an hour I succeeded in demonstrating to the 
entire satisfaction of the board appointed by President Lincoln that the 
design was thoroughly practical, and based on sound theory. The Secretary 
of the Navy accordingly accepted my proposal to build an iron-clad steam- 
battery, and instructed me verbally to commence the construction forthwith. 
Retui'iiing immediately to New York, I divided the work among three 
leading mechanical establishments, furnishing each with detailed drawings of 
every part of the structure ; the understanding being that the most skillful 
men and the best tools should be employed ; also that work should be con- 
tinued during night-time when practicable. The construction of nearly every 
part of the battery accordingly commenced simultaneously, all hands work- 
ing with the utmost diligence, apparently confident that their exertions would 
result in something of great benefit to the national cause. Fortunately no 
trouble or delay was met at any point ; all progressed satisfactorily ; every 
part sent on board from the workshops fitted exactly the place for which 
it was intended. As a consequence of these favorable circumstances, the 
battery, with st(^am-machinery complete, was launched in one hundred days 
from the laying of the keel-plate. It should be mentioned that at the mo- 
ment of starting on the inclined ways toward its destined element, the 
novel fighting-machine was named Monitor, J 

Before entering on a description of .this fightinii-macMm I j)roposo to 
answer the question frequently asked : What circumstances dictated its size 
and peculiar construction ? 

1. The work on the Merrimac had progressed so far that no structure of 
large dimensions could possibly be completed in time to meet her. 

2. The well-matured plan of erecting a citadel of considerable dimensions on 
the ample dock of the razeed Merrimac admitted of a battery of heavy ord- 
nance so formidable that no vessel of the ordinary type, of small dimensions, 
could withstand its fire. 

3. The battery designed by the naval authorities of the Confederate States, 
in addition to the advantage of ample room and numerous guns, presented a 


) The origin of the name Monitor is given in the 
following letter to Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy : 

“Nbw-York, January 20th, 3862. 8m ; In accordance 
with your request, I now submit for your approbation 
a name for the floating battery at Green Point. The 
impregnable and aggressive character of this structure 
will admonish the leaders of the Southern Rebellion 
that the batteries on the banks of their rivers will no 
longer present barriers to the entranoe of the Union 
forces. 


“ The iron-clad intruder will thus prove a severe moni- 
tor to those loaders. But there are other leaders who 
will also be startled and admonished by the booming of 
the guns from the impregnable iron turret. * Downing 
Street^ will hardly view with indifference this last 
‘Yankee notion,’ this monitor. To the Lords of the 
Admiralty the new craft will be a monitor suggesting 
doubts as to the propriety Of completing those four 
steel-clad ships at three-ond-a-half millions apiece. On 
these and many similar grounds I propose to name 
the new battery Monitor. Your obedient servant, J* 
Ericsson.” Editors, 
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formidable front to an opponent’s fire by being inclined to such a degree that 
shot would be readily deflected. Again, the inclined sides, composed of heavy 
timbers well braced, were covered with two thicknesses of bar iron, ingen- 
iously combined, well calculated to resist the spherical shot peculiar to the 
Dahlgren and Eodman system of naval ordnance adopted by the United 
States navy. 

4. The shallow waters on the coast of the Southern States called for very 
light draught ; hence the upper circumference of the propeller of the battery 
would be exposed to the enemy’s fire unless thoroughly protected against 
shot of heavy caliber. A difficulty was thus presented which apparently 
could not be met by any device which would not seriously impair the effi- 
ciency of the propeller. 

5. The limited width of the navigable parts of the Southern rivers and 
inlets presented an obstacle rendering manoeuvring impossible; hence it 
would not be practicable at all times to turn the battery so as to present a 
broadside to the points to be attacked. 

G. The accurate knowledge possessed by the adversary of the distance 
between the forts on the river-banks within range of his guns, would enable 
him to point the latter with such accuracy that unless every part of the sides 
of the battery could be made absolutely shot-proof, destruction would be 
certain. It may bo observed that the accurate knowledge of range was an 
advantage in favor of the Southern forts which placed the attacking steam- 
batteries at gi’eat disadvantage. 

7. The difficulty of manipulating the anchor within range of powerful fixed 
batteries presented difficulties which called for better protection to the crew 
of the batteries than any previously known. 

Several minor points familiar to the naval artillerist and naval architect 
presented considerations which could not be neglected by the constructor of 
the new battery ; but these must be omitted in our brief statement, while the 
foregoing, being of vital importance, have demanded special noticse. 

The plans on pages 732-3 represent a longitudinal section through the cen- 
ter line of the battery, which, for want of space on the page, has been divided 
into three sections, viz., the aft, central, and forward sections, which for ready 
reference will be called aft, central, and forward. 

Referring particularly to the upper and lower sections, it will be seen that the 
hull consists of an upper and lower body joined together in the horizontal 
plane not far below the water-line. The length of the upper part of the hull 
is 172 feet, beam 41 feet ; the length of the lower hull being 122 feet, beam 
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a. CENTRAL SECTION, SAME PLAN. 


34 feet. The depth from the underside of deck to the keel-plate is 11 feet 
2 inches, draught of water at load-line 10 feet. 

Let us now examine separately the three sectional representations. 

Forward Section. The anchor-well, a cylindrical perforation of the over- 
hanging deck, near the how, first claims our attention. The object of this 
well being to protect the anchor when raised, it is lined with plate iron 
backed by heavy timbers, besides being protected by the armor-plating bolted 
to the outside of the overhang. It should be noticed that this method proved 
so efficient that in no instance did the anchor-gear receive any injury during 
the several engagements with the Confederate batteries, although nearly all of 
the monitors of the Passaic class were subjected to rapid fire at short range 
in upward of twenty actions. It will bo remembered that the unprotected 
anchor of the Merrimac was shot away diu-ing the short battle with the Con- 
gress and the Cumberland. Having described the method of protecting the 
anchors, the mechanism adopted for manipulating the same remains to be 
explained. Referring to the illustration, it will be seen that a windlass is 
secured under the deck-beams near the anchor-weU. The men working the 
handles of this mechanism were stationed in the hold of the vessel, and 
hence were most effectually protected against the enemy’s shot, besides being 
completely out of sight. The Confederate artillerists were at first much sur- 
prised at witnessing the novel spectacle of vessels approaching their batteries, 
then stopping and remaining stationary for an indefinite time while firing, 
and then again departing, apparently without any intervention of anchor- 
gear. Our examination of this gear and the anchor-well affords a favorable 
opportunity of explaining the cause of Lieutenant Greene’s alarm, mentioned 



3. FORWARD SECTION, SAME PLAN, 
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in a statement recently published by a military journal, concerning a mysteri- 
ous sound emanating from the said well during the passage of the Monitor 
from New York to Fort Monroe. Lieutenant Greene says that the sound 
from the anchor-well “ resembled the death-groans of twenty men, and was 
the most dismal, awful sound [he] ever heard.” Let us endeavor to trace to 
some physical cause this portentous sound. The reader will find, on close 
examination, that the chain cable which suspends the anchor passes through 
an aperture ( “ hawse-pipe” ) on the after side of the well, and that this pipe is 
very near the water-line ; hence the slightest vertical depression of the bow 
will occasion a fiow of water into the vessel. Obviously, any downward 
motion of the overhang wiU cause the air confined in the upper part of the 
well, when covered, to be blown through the hawse-pipe along with the ad- 
mitted water, thereby producing a very discordant sound, repeated at every 
rise and fall of the bow during pitching. Lieutenant Greene also states that, 
apart from the reported sound, the vessel was fiooded by the water which 
entered through the hawse-pipe ; a statement suggesting that this flooding was 
the result of faulty construction, whereas it resulted from gross oversight on 
the part of the executive officer, — namely, in going to sea without stopping 
the opening round the chain-cable at the point where it passes through the side 
of the anchor- well. 

The pilot-house is the next important object represented in the forward 
section of the illustration now under consideration. This structure is situated 
10 feet from the anchor-well, its internal dimensions being 3 feet 6 inches 
long, 2 feet 8 inches wide, 3 feet 10 inches high above the plating of the deck ; 
the sides consisting of solid blocks of wrought iron, 12 inches deep and 9 
inches thick, firmly held down at the comer by 3-inch bolts passing through 
the iron-plated deck and deck-beams. The wheel, which by means of ordi- 
nary tiUer-ropes operates the rudder, is placed within the pilot-house, its axle 
being supported by a bracket secured to the iron blocks as shown by the illus- 
tration. An ordinary ladder resting on the bottom of the vessel leads to the 
grated floor of the pilotr-house. In order to afford the commanding officer and 
the pilot a clear view of objects before and on Ihe sides of the vessel, the 
first and second iron blocks from the top are kept apart by packing pieces at 
the comers; long and narrow sight-holes being thereby formed extending 
round the pilot-house, and giving a clear view which sweeps round the entire 
horizon, aU but that part which is hidden by the turret, hardly twelve degrees 
on each side of the line of keel. Eegarding the adequacy of the elongated 
sight-hole formed between the iron blocks in the manner described, it should 
be borne in mind that an opening of five-eighths of an inch affords a vertical 
view 80 feet high at a distance of only 200 yards. More is not needed, a fact 
established during trials instituted by experts before the constructor delivered 
the vessel to the Government. Unfortunately the sight-holes were subse- 
quently altered, the iron blocks being raised and the opening between them 
increased to such an extent that at sea, to quote Lieutenant Greene’s report, 
the water entered “with such force as to knock the helmsman completely 
roimd from the wheel.” It may be shown that but for the injudicious increase 
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of the sight-holes, the commander of the Monitor would not have been tem- 
porarily blinded during the conflict at Hampton Roads, although he placed 
his vessel in such an extraordinary position that, according to Lieutenant 
Greene’s report, “ a shell from the enemy’s gun, the muzzle not ten yards dis- 
tant [from the side of the Monitor\ struck the forward side of the pilot- 
house.” The size of the sight-hole, after the injudicious increase, may be 
inferred from the reported fact that the blast caused by the explosion of 
the Confederate shell on 
striking the outside of 
the pilot-house had the 
power of “ partly lifting 
the top.” This “ top,” it 
should be observed, con- 
sisted of an iron plate 
two inches thick, let 
down into an appro- 
priate groove, but not 
bolted down — a circum- 
stance which called forth 
Lieutenant Greene’s dis- 
approbation. The ob- 
ject of the constructor 
in leaving the top plate of the pilot-house loose, so as to be readily pushed 
up from below, was that of affording egress to the crew in case of acci- 
dent. Had the monitor Tecumsch, commanded by Captain T. A. M. Craven, 
when struck by a torpedo during the conflict in Mobile Bay, August 5th, 
1864, been provided with a similar loose plate over the main hatch, the 
fearful calamity of drowning officers and crew woxdd have been prevented. 
In referring to this untoward event, it should be observed that means 
had been provided in all the sea-going monitors to afford egress in case of 
injury to the hull : an opening in the turret-floor, when placed above a cor- 
responding opening in the deck, formed a free passage to the turret, the top 
of which was provided with sliding hatches. Apparently the ofiScer in charge 
of the turret-gear of Captain Craven’s vessel was not at his post, as he ought 
to have been during action, or else he had not been taught the imperative 
duty of placing the turret in such a position that these openings would 
admit of a free passage from below. 

Lieutenant Gi'eene’s report with reference to the position of the pilot-house 
calls for particular notice, his assertion being that he “ could not fire ahead 
within several points of the bow.” The distance between the center of the 
turret and the pilot-house being fifty-five feet, while the extreme breadth 
of the latter is only five feet, it will be found that by turning the turret 
through an angle of only dx degrees from the center line of the vessel, the 
shot will clear the pilot-house, a structure too substantial to suffer from 

J Under the cironmstanoes of the sinking of the Temmsehy the turret was no doubt being worked to 
meet the necessities of the battle, not to afford egress for the crew.—EDiTOBS* 



PLAN OF THE BERTH-DECK OF THE ORIGINAL MONITOH, DRAWN TO SCALE. 

a, captain’8 cabin ; his state-room ; c, state-rooms of the offlcers : w, ward- 
room ; d, quarters of the crew, with store-rooms on the sides. 
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the mere aerial current produced by the flight of the shot. Considering 
that the Monitor, as reported by Lieutenant Greene, was a “ quick-turning 
vessel,” the disadvantage of not being able to fire over the bow within six 
degrees of the line of keel is insignificant. Captain Coles claimed for his 
famous iron-clad turret-ship the advantage of an all-round fire, although the 
axis of his turret-guns had many times greater deviation from the line of keel 
than that of the Monitor. 

The statement published by Lieutenant Greene, that the chief engineer of 
the vessel immediately after the engagement in Hampton Roads “ suggested 
the clever plan of putting the julot-house on top of the turret,” is incorrect and 
calls for notice. The obvious device of placing the pilot-house in the center 
and above the turret was carefully considered before the Monitor turret was 
constructed, but could not be carried out for these reasons : 

1. The truTet of the battery was too light to support a structure large 
enough to accommodate the commanding officer, the pilot, aiid the steering- 
gear, under the severe condition of absolute impregnability against sohd shot 
from guns of 10-inch caliber employed by the Confederates. 

2. A central stationary pilot-house connected with the turret involved so 
much complication and additional work (see description of turret and pilot- 
houses further on), that had its adoption not been abandoned the Monitor 
would not have been ready to proceed to Hampton Roads until the beginning 
of April, 18(52. The damage to the national cause which might have resulted 
from that delay is beyond (computation. 

The next important part of tlie battery delineated on the forward section 
of the illustration, namely, the quarters of the officers and crew, will now be 
considered ; but before entering on a description it should be mentioned that 
in a small turret-vessel built for fighting, only one-half of the crew need be 
accommodated at a time, as the other half should be in and on the turret, the 
latter being always covered with a water-proof awning. Referring again to 
the forward and to part of the central section, it will be seen that the quarters 
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The diagram gives a front view of the boilers and furnaces; also a side elevation of the rotating cylindrical turret 
which proved imprepiable against ten-inch solid shot fired with battering charges at very short range. 
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VIEW SHOWING THE EFFECT OF SHOT ON THE “ MONITOU” TURRET. 

PROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BOON AFTER THE ENGAGEMENT. 

The ridges shown in the nearer port are slgniflcant of the edges to an oval. In this Instance there wae no time 
the haste with whirh the vessel was built. An opening for the trinnning process. Originally the armament was 
of this shape is usually made by cutting three circles to be 1.5-inch guns, but as these could not be had in time, 
one above another and intersecting, and then trimming the iMnch Dahlgrens were substituted.— Editors. 

extend from the transverse bulkhead under the turret to within five feet 
of the pilot-house, a distance of fifty feet ; the forward i>ortion, twenty-four 
feet in length, being occupied by the officers’ (juarters and extending across 
the battery from side to side. The height of the al t part of these quarters 
is 8 feet 6 inches under the deck-beams; while the height of the whole of the 
quarters of the crew is 8 feet 6 inches. A mere glance at the illustrations 
showing a side elevation [p. 733] and toj) view of internal an’angement 
[p. 735] gives a correct idea of the nature of the accommodations prepared 
for the officers and crew of the vessel which Lieutenant Greene regards 
as a “crude” structure, and of w'hich he says: “Probably no ship was ever 
devised which was so uncomfortable for the crew.” If this opinion were 
well founded, it would prove that submerged vessels like the monitors are 
unfit to live in. 

Fortunately, the important question whether crews can live permanently 
below water-line has been set at rest by the report of the chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery to the Secretary of the Navy, 1864. This minute 
and carefully considered report enabled the naval administration, organized 
by President Lincoln, to prove the healthfulness of the monitors, by the fol- 
lowing clear presentation of the subject : “ The monitor class of vessels, it is 
well known, have but a few inches of their hulls above the water-line, and in 
a heavy sea are entirely submerged. It has been doubted whether under such 
circumstances it would be possible long to preserve the health of the men on 
board, and consequently maintain the fighting material in a condition for 
effective service. It is gi-atifying, therefore, to know that an examination of 
the siek-reports, covering a period of over thirty months, shows that, so far 
from being unhealthy, there was less sickness on board the monitors than 
on the same number of wooden ships with an equal number of men and in 
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similar exposed positions. The exemption from sickness upon the iron-clads 
in some instances is remarkable. There were on board the Saugus, from 
November 25th, 1864, to April 1st, 1865, a period of over four months, but 
four cases of sickness (excluding accidental injuries), and of these two were 
diseases with which the patients had suffered for years. On the Montauk, for 
a period of one hundred and sixty-five days prior to the 29th of May, 1865, 
there was but one case of disease on board. Other vessels of the class exhibit 
equally remarkable results, and the conclusion is reached that no wooden ves- 
sels in any squadron throughout the world can show an equal immunity from 
disease.” 

Apart from the ample size of the quarters on board the vessel, shown by 
the illustration, it should be mentioned that the system adopted for ventilat- 
ing those quarters furnishes an abundant supply of fresh air by the following 
means. Two centrifugal blowers, driven by separate steam-engines, furnished 
seven thousand cubic feet of atmospheric air per minute by the process of 
suction through standing pipes on deck. Part of the air thus drawn in sup- 
ported the combustion of the boiler furnaces, the remainder entering the 
lower part of the hull, gradually expelling the heated and vitiated air within 
the vessel. It has been imagined that the fresh air supplied by the blowers 
ought to have been conveyed to the quarters at the forward end of the vessel, 
by a system of conducting pipes. The laws of static balance, however, ren- 
der the adoption of such a method unnecessary, since agreeably to those laws 
the fresh cold air, unless it be stopped by closed doors in the bulkheads, will 
find its way to every part of the bottom of the hull, gradually rising and 
expelling the upper heated strata through the hatches, and lastly through the 
grated top of the turret. Naval constructors who speculate on the cause 
of the extraordinary healthfulness of the monitors need not extend their 
researches beyond a thorough investigation of the system of ventilation Just 
described. 

Turret Department. The most important object delineated on the central 
section of the illustration, namely, the rotating turret, will now be considered ; 
but before describing this essential part of the monitor system, it will be well 
to observe that the general belief is quite erroneous that a revolving platform, 
open or covered, is a novel design. So far from that being the ease, this 
obvious device dates back to the first introduction of artillery. About 
1820 the writer was taught by an instructor in fortification and gunnery 
that under certain conditions a position assailable from all sides shoiild be 

defended by placing the guns on a turn- 
table. Long before building the Moni- 
tor I regarded the employment of a 
revolving structure to operate guns on 
board ships as a device familiar to all 
well-informed naval artillerists. But 
although constructors of revolving 
circular gun-platforms for naval pur- 
poses, open or covered, have a right to 
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FLOATING CIRCULAR CITADEL, SUBMITTED TO THE FRENCH DIRECTORY IN 1798. 

employ this ancient device, it wiU bo demonstrated further on that the tur- 
ret of the monitors is a distinct mechanical combination differing from 
previous inventions. The correctness of the assumption that revolving 
batteries for manipulating guns on board floating structures had been 
constructed nearly a century ago will be seen by the following reference to 
printed publications. 

The “Nautical Chronicle” for 1805 contains an account of a “movable 
turning impregnable battery, invented by a Mr. GiUespie, a native of Scot- 
land, who completed the model of a movable impregnable castle or battery, 
impervious to shot or bombs, provided with a cannon and carriage calculated 
to take a sure aim at any object.” It is further stated that “ the invention 
proposed will be found equally serviceable in floating batteries. Its machin- 
ery is adapted to turn the most ponderous mortars wdth the greatest ease, 
according to the position of the enemy.” Again, the Transactions of the 
Society for the Promotion of Useful Arts in the State of New York, 1807, 
contains an illustration representing a side elevation of a circular revolving 
floating battery constnicted by Abraham Bloodgood. The guns of this bat- 
tery, as the inventor points out, “ would be more easily worked than is com- 
mon, as they would not require any lateral movement.” It is also stated, as 
a peculiar feature of this floating battery, that “ its rotary motion would 
bring aU its cannon to bear successively, as fast as they could be loaded, on 
objects in any direction and that “ its circular form would cause every shot 
that might strike it, not near the center, to glance.” Thirty-five years after 
the publication of the illustration and description of the circular floating 
revolving tower of Abraham Bloodgood, Theodore R. Timby proposed to build 
a tower on land for coast defense, to be composed of iron, with several floors 
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SIDE ELEVATION AND TRANSVERSE SECTION (THROUGH THE CENTER LINE OF ITS REVOLVING SEMI-SPHBRICAL 
TURRET) OF AN IRON -CLAD STEAM-BATTERY, PLANS OF WHICH WERE SUBMITTED 
BY CAPTAIN ERICSSON TO NAPOLEON III. IN SEPTEMBER, 1854. 


and tiers of guns, the tower to turn on a series of friction-rollers under its 
base. The principal featui-e of Timhy’s “ invention ” was that of arranging 
the guns radially within the tower, and firing each gun at the instant of its 
coming in line with the object aimed at during the rotary motion of the 
tower, precisely as invented by Bloodgood, About 1865 certain influential 
citizens presented drawings of Timby’s revolving tower to the authorities 
at Washington, with a view of obtaining orders to build such towers for 
coast defense; but the plan was found to be not only very expensive, 
but radically defective in principle. The slides of the gun-carriages being 
fixed permanently in a radial direction within the tower, the guns, of 
course, are directed to aU points of the compass. Hence, during an attack 
by a hostile fleet, with many ships abreast, only one assailant can be fired at, 
its companions being scot-free in the dead angle formed between the effec- 
tive gun and the guns on either side. In the meantime the numerous 
guns, distributed round the tower on the several floors, cannot be fired until 
their time comes during the revolution of the tower. The enemy’s fleet con- 
tinuing its advance, of course, calls for a change of elevation of the pieces, 
which, considering the constant revolution of the tower and the different 
altitudes above the sea of the several tiers, presents perplexing difficulties. 
Nothing further need be said to explain why the Government did not accept 
the plans for Timby’s revolving towers. 

The origin of rotating circular gun-platforms being disposed of, the con- 
sideration of the central section of the illustration will now be resumed. It 
will be seen that the turret which protects the guns and gunners of the 
Monitor consists simply of a short cylinder resting on the deck, covered with 
a grated iron roof provided with sliding hatches. This cylinder is composed of 
eight thicknesses of wrought-iron plates, each one inch thick, firmly riveted 
together, the inside course, which extends below the rest, being accurately 
faced underneath. A flat, broad ring of bronze is let into the deck, its upper 
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face being very smooth in order to form a water-tight joint with the base of 
the turret without the employment of any elastic packing, a peculiar feature 
of the turrets of the monitors, as will be seen further on. Unfortimately, 
before the Monitor left New York for Hampton Eoads, it was suggested at the 
Navy Yai’d to insert a plaited hemp rope between the base of the turret and 
the bronze ring, for the purpose of making the joint perfectly water-tight. 
As might have been supposed, the rough and uneven hemp rope did not 
form a perfect joint ; hence durmg the passage a great 
leak was observed at intervals as the sea washed over 
the decks. “ The water came down under the turret 
like a waterfall,” says Lieutenant Hreene in his report. 

It will be proper to observe in this place that the 
“ foundering ” of the Monitor on its way to Charleston 
was not caused by the “ separation of the upper and 
lower part of the hull,” as was imagined by persons 
who possessed no knowledge of the method adopted 
by the builders in joining the upper and lower hulls. 

Again, those who asserted that the plates had been 
tom asunder at the junction of the hulls did not 
consider that severe strain cannot take place in a 
structure nearly submerged. The easy motion at sea, 
peculiar to the monitors, was pointed out by several 
of their commanders. Lieutenant Greene in his report 
to the Secretary of the Navy, dated on board the Moni- 
tor , March 27th, 1862, says with reference to sea-going 
qualities : 

“ During her passage from New York her roll was very easy and 
slow and not at all deep. She pitched very little and with no 
strain whatever.” 

Captain Jolin Rodgers’s report to the Secretary of the Navy, dated on 
board of the monitoi* WrehawkeUy January 22d, 186 refers specially to the 
easy motion of his vessel : 

On Tuesday night, when off Chincoteague shoals, we had a very heavy gale from the E. N. 
E. with a very heavy sea, made confused and dangerous by the proximity of the land. The 
waves I measured after the sea abated ; I found them twenty-three feet high. They were cer- 
tainly seven feet higher in the midst of the storm. During the heaviest of the gale I stood upon 
the turret and admired the behavior of the vessel. She rose and fell to the waves, and 1 con- 
cluded that the monitor form had great sea-going qualities. If leaks were prevented no hur- 
ricane could injure her.” 

The true cause of the foundering of the Monitor was minutely explained to 
the writer some time after the occurrence by the engineer, a very intelligent 
person, who operated the centrifugal pumping-engine of the vessel at the 
time. According to his statement, oakum was packed under the base of the 
turret before going to sea, in order to make sure of a water-tight joint ; but 
this expedient failed altogether, the sea gradually washing out the oakum in 
those places where it had been loosely packed, thereby permitting so large a 
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TRANgVERBB B^OTION OF THE ‘•MONITOR” THROUGH THE CENTER OF THE TURRET. 

quantity of water to enter under the tuiTet, fully sixty-three feet in circum- 
ference, that the centrifugal pumping-engine had not sufficient power to expel 
it. The hull consequently filled gradually and settled, until at the expiration 
of about four hours the Monitor went to the bottom. It will be asked, in view 
of the preceding explanation of the construction of the monitor turrets, 
namely, that the smooth base of the turret forms a water-tight joint with the 
ring on the deck, why was oakum packed under the turret before going to 
Charleston ? The commander of the vessel. Captain Bankhead, in his report 
of the foundering, adveiis to the admission of water under the turret, but 
does not duly consider the serious character of the leak, sixty-three feet in 
length. Captain Bankhead evidently had not earefuUy investigated the mat- 
ter when he attributed the accident to an imaginary separation of the upper 
and lower hull.| It should be observed, in justice to this officer, that having 
commanded the Monitor only during a brief period ho possessed but an imper- 
fect knowledge of his vessel, and probably knew nothing regarding the con- 
sequence of employing packing, — namely, that it might cause “water to 
come down under the turret like a waterfall,” as previously reported by the 
second officer in command. It is proper to mention as a mitigating circum- 
stance in favor of the second officer. Lieutenant Greene, that previous to the 
battle in Hampton Roads he had “never performed any but midshipman 
duty.” The important question, therefore, must remain unanswered, whether 
in the hands of an older and more experienced executive officer the Monitor, 
like the other vessels of her type, might not have reached Charleston in 
safety. 

Referring again to the central part of the illustration [p. 733] and the sec- 
tional representation of the turret [above], it will be found that the guns are 


4 Captain J. P. Bankhead says in his report : 

” Pound [in the momln??] that the paokinj? of oakum 
under and around the base had loosened somewhat fi*om 
the working of the tower as the vessel pitched and rolled 
. . . towards evening the swell somewhat decreased, 
the bilge-pumps being found amply suffloient to keep 
her clear of the water that penetrated through the sight- 
hole of the pilot-house, hawse-hole, and base of tower 
(all of which had been well calked previous to leaving). 
At 7 : 80 the wind hauled more to the south . . . Found 
the vessel towed badly, yawhig very much, and with 
the Increased motion making somewhat more water 
around the base of the tower. . . . 8 p. M. ; the sea 


about this time commenced to rise very rapidly, causing 
the vessel to plunge heavily, completely submerging the 
idlot-house, and washing over and into the turret, and 
at times into the blower-pipes. Observed that when she 
rose to the swell, the flat under-surface of the projecting 
annor would come down with great force, causing a 
considerable shock to the vessel and turret, thereby 
loosening still more the packing around its base. . . . 
I am firmly of the opinion that the Monitor must have 
sprung a leak somewhere in the forward part, where the 
hull Joins on to the armor, and that it was caused by 
the heavy shocks received as she come down upon the 
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placed across the vessel ; consequently only the end of the breech and upper 
part of the port-hole are seen. The object of the pendulum port-stoppers 
suspended under the roof is to afford protection to the turret crew while 
loading the guns. Generally, however, the tuiTet should be moved, and the 
port-holes thereby turned away from the enemy. Much time was lost during 
the conflict with the Merrimac by closing the port-stoppers in place of merely 
moving the turret, the latter operation being performed by a small steam- 
engine controlled by a single hand; while opening and closing the port- 
stoppers, as reported by Lieutenant Greene, required the entire gun-ci'ew. 
The slow fire of the Monitor during the ac.tion, complained of by critics, was 
no doubt occasioned by an injudicious manipulation of the port-stoppers. 
There are oc«*asious, however, when the tuiTct should not be turned, in which 
case the port-stoppers are indispensable. The method adopted for turning 
the turret will be readily understood. The small steam-engine controlled by 
one man, before referred to, drives a double train of cog-wheels connected 
with the vertical axle of the turret, this axle being stepped in a bronze bear- 
ing secured to the eenti'al bulkhead of the vessel. The mechanism thus 
described was carefully tested before the Monitor left New York for Hamp- 
ton Roads, and was found to move very freely, the tuivet being tiu'ned and 
the guns accurately pointed by the sailing-master without aid. The trouble 
reported by Lieutenant Greene regarding the manipulation of the turret 
was caxised by inattention during the passage from New York, the working- 
gear having been permitted to rust for want of proper cleaning and oiling 
while exposed to the action of salt-water entering under the turret, from 
causes already exjfiained. 

Having thus briefly described the turret and its mechanism, our investiga- 
tion of the central part of the sectional view of the battery will be comideted 
by a mere reference to the steam-boilers placed aft of the turret. There are 
two of these boilers placed side by side, as shown in the cut on page 736. 
Two views being thus presented, the nature of the boilers will bo understood 
without further explanation. It should be mentioned, however, that they 
proved veiy economical and (sfidcient. 

Afi Section. The following brief reference to this section of the sectional 
illustration, showing the motive engine, propeller, and nidder, will complete 
our description : 

1. The motive engine, the constrmdion of which is somewhat peculiar, 
consists of only one steam-cylinder with pistons applied at opposite ends, a 
steam-tight i)artition being introduced in the middle. The propeller-shaft 
has only one crank and one crank-pin, the difficulty of “ passing the centers ” 
being overcome by the expedient of placing the connecting-rods, actuated by 
the steam-pistons, at right angles to each other. Much space is saved within 
the vessel by employing only one steam-cylinder, an advantage of such 
importance in the short hulls of the monitors that the entire fleet built during 
the war was provided with engines of the stated type. 

2. The propeller, being of the ordinary four-bladed type, needs no descrip- 
tion ; but the mode of protecting it against shot demands full explanation. 
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Referring to the' illustration, it will be seen that the under side of the over- 
hang near the stern is cut out in the middle, forming a cavity needed to 
give free sweep to the propeller-blades ; the slope of the cavity on either side 
of the propeller being considerably inclined in order to favor a free passage 
of the water to and from the propeller-blades. 

3. The extreme beam at the forward side of the propeller-well is 31 feet, 
while the diameter of the propeller is only 9 feet; it will therefore be 
seen that the deck and side armor projects 11 feet on each side, thus pro- 
tecting most effectually the propelling instrument as well as the equipoise 
rudder applied aft of the same. It will be readily admitted that no other 
vessel constructed here or elsewhere has such thorough protection to rudder 
and propeller as that just described. 

The foregoing description of the hastily constructed steam-battery proves 
that, so far from being, as generally supposed, a rude specimen of naval con- 
struction, the Monitor displayed careful planning, besides workmanship of 
superior quality. Experts who examined the vessel and machinery after com- 
pletion pronounced the entire structure a fine specimen of naval engineering. 

The conflict in Hampton Roads, and the immediate building of a fleet of 
sea-going monitors by the United States Government, attracted great atten- 
tion in all maritime countries, especially in the north of Europe. Admiral 
Lessoffsky, of the Russian navy, was at once ordered to be present during the 
completion and trial of our sea-going monitors. The report of this talented 
officer to his government being favorable, the Emperor immediately ordered a 
fleet of twelve vessels on the new system, to be constructed according to copies 
of the working-drawings from which the American sea-going monitors had 
been buUt. Sweden and Norway also forthwith laid the keels of a fleet of 
seven vessels of the new type, Turkey rapidly following the example of the 
northern European nations. It will bo remembered that during the naval 
contest on the Danube the Russian batteries and torpedo-boats subjected the 
Turkish monitors to severe tests. England, in due course, adopted our turret 
system, discarding the turn-table and cupola. 
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THE LOSS OF THE ‘‘MONITOR.”^ 

BY FRANCIS B. BUTTS, A SURVIVOR OP THE MONITOR’S CREW. 


A t daybreak on the 29th of December, 1862, 
- at Fort Monroe, the Monitor hove Short her 
anchor, and by 10 o’clock in the forenoon she was 
under way for Charleston, South Carolina, in 
charge of Commander J. P. Bankhead. The Rhode 
Island^ a powerful side-wheel steamer, was to be 
our convoy, and to hasten our speed she took us 
in tow with two long 12-inch hawsers. The 
weather was heavy with dark, stormy-looking 
clouds and a westerly wind. We passed out of the 
Roads and rounded Cape Henry, proc^eeding on our 
course with but little cliange in the weather up 
to the next day at noon, when the wind shifted to 
the south-south-west and increased to a gale. At 
12 o’clock it was my trick at the lee wheel, and 
being a good hand I was kept there. At dark we 
were about seventy miles at sea, and directly off 
Cape Hatteras. The sea rolled high and pitched 
together in the peculiar manner only seen at Hat- 
teras. The Rhode Island steamed slowly and 
steadily ahead. The sea rolled over us as if our 
vessel were a rock in the ocean only a few inches 
above the water, and men who stood abaft on the 
deck of the Rhode Island have told me that several 
times we were thought to hav(^ gone down. It 
seemed that for minutes wo were out of sight, as 
the heavy seas entirely submerged the vessel. The 
wheel had been temporarily rigged on top of the 
turret, where all the officers, except those on duty 
in the engine-room, now were. I heard their 
remarks, and watched closely the movements of 
the vessel, so that I exactly understood our condi- 
tion. The vessel was making very heavy weather, 
riding one huge wave, plunging through the next 
as if shooting straight for the bottom of the ocean, 
and splashing down upon another with such force 
that her hull would tremble, and with a shock that 
would sometimes take us off our feet, while a 
fourth would leap upon us and break far above 
the turret, so that if we had not been protected by 
a rifle-armor that was securely fastened and rose 
to the height of a man’s chest, we should have 
been washed away. . I had volunteered for service 
on the Monitor while she lay at the Washington 
Navy Yard in November. This going to sea in an 
iron-clad I began to think was the dearest part of 
my bargain. I thought of what I had been taught 
in the service, that a man always gets into trouble 
if he volunteers. 

About 8 o’clock, while I was taking a mes- 
sage from the captain to the engineer, I saw the 
water pouring in through the coal-bunkers in sud- 
den volumes as it swept over the deck. About 
that time the engineer reported that the coal was 
too wet to keep up steam, which had run down 
from its usual pressure of 80 pounds to 20, The 

{ By the courtesy of the Soldiers* and Sailors’ Histori- 
cal Society, of Rhode Island, we are i)ermitted to print 
the following interesting paper condensed from one of 
its pamphlets.— Editors. 

^ The method of communication from the Monitor 


water in the vessel was gaining rapidly over the 
small pumps, and I heard the captain order the 
chief engineer to start the main pump, a very 
powerful one of new invention. This was done, 
and I saw a stream of water eight inches in diame- 
ter spouting up from beneath the waves. 

About half-past 8 the first signals of distress to 
the Rhode Island were burned. She lay to, and we 
rode the sea more comfortably than when we were 
being towed. The Rhode Island was obliged to 
turn slowly ahead to keep from drifting upon us 
and to prevent the tow-lines from being caught in 
her wheels. At one time, when she drifted close 
alongside, our captain shouted through his trum- 
pet that we were sinking, and asking the steamer 
to send us her boats. The Monitor steamed ahead 
again with renewed difficulties, and I was ordered 
to leave the wheel and was kept employed as mes- 
senger by the captain. The chief engineer re- 
ported that the coal was so wet that he could not 
keep up steam, and I heard the captain order him 
to slow down and put all steam that could be 
spared upon the pumps. As there was danger of 
being towed under by our consort, the tow-lines 
were ordered to be cut, and I saw James Fenwick, 
quarter-gunner, swept from the deck and carried 
by a heavy sea leeward and out of sight in attempt- 
ing to obey the order. Our daring boatswain’s mate, 
John Stocking, then succeeded in reaching the 
bows of the vessel, and I saw him swept by a heavy 
sea far away into the darkness. 

About half-past 10 o’clock our anchor was lot 
go with all the cable, and struck bottom in about 
sixty fathoms of water ; this brought us out of the 
trough of the sea, and we rode it more comfortably. 
The fires could no longer be kept up with the wet 
coal. The small pumps were choked up with water, 
or, as the engineer reported, wore drowned, and 
the main pump had almost stopped working from 
lack of power. This was reported to the captain, 
and he ordered mo to see if there was any water 
in the ward-room. This was the first time I had 
been below the berth-deck. I went forward, and 
saw the water running in through tli(» hawse-pipe, 
an 8-inch hole, in full force, as in dropping the 
anchor the cable had torn away the packing that 
had kept this place tight. I reported my observa- 
tions, and at the same time heard the chief engineer 
report that the water had reached the ash-pits and 
was gaining very rapidly. The captain ordered him 
to stop the main engine and turn all steam on the 
pumps, which I noticed soon worked again. 

The clouds now began to separate, a moon of 
about half-size beamed out upon the sea, and the 
Rhode Islandy now a mile away, became visible. 
Signals were being exchanged, % and I felt that 

was l)y writing In chalk on a black-board which was 
held up to view ; the Monitor bad no mast on which to 
hoist the regular naval code used by the Rhode Island. 
As night approached, the captain of the Monitor wrote, 
while w© could yet see, that If they were forced to 
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the Monitor would be saved, or at least that the 
captain would not leave his ship until there was 
no hope of saving her. I was sent below again to 
see how the water stood in the ward-room. I went 
forward to the cabin and found the water just 
above the soles of my shoes, which indicated that 
there must be more than a foot in the vessel. I re- 
ported this to the captain, and all hands were set 
to bailing, — bailing out the ocean as it seemed, — 
but the object was to employ the men, as there 
now seemed to be danger of excitement among 
them. I kept employed most of the time, taking 
the buckets from them through the hatchway on top 
of the turret. They seldom would have more than 
a pint of water in them, however, the remainder 
having been spilled in i>as8ing from one man to 
another [see foot-note, p. 742]. 

The weather was clear, but the sea did not cease 
rolling in the least, and the likode Maud, with the 
two lines wound up in her wheel, was tossing at 
the mercy of the sea, and came drifting against 
our sides. A boat that had been lowered was 
caught between the vessels and crushed and lost. 
Some of our seamen bravely leaped down on deck 
to guard our sides, and lines were thrown to them 
from the dock of the Jihodo Mand^ which now lay 
her whole length against us, ^ floating off astern, 
but not a man would bo the first to leave his ship, 
although the captain gave orders to do so. I was 
again sent to examine the water in the ward-room, 
which I found to be more than two feet above the 
dock ; and 1 think I was the last person who saw 
Engineer G. H. Lewis as ho lay seasick in his bunk, 
apparently watching the water as it grew deeper 
and deeper, and aware what his fate must be. He 
called me as I passed his door, and asked if the 
pumps were working. I replied fhat they were. 
“Is there any hope? he asked ; and feeling a lit- 
tle moved at the scene, and knowing certainly 
what must be his end, and the darkness that stared 
at us all, I replied, “As long as there is life there 
is hope.” “Hope and hang on when you are 
wrecked ” is an old saying among sailors. I left 
the ward-room, and learned that the water had 
gained so as to choke up the main pumj). As I 
was crossing the berth-dock I saw our ensign, 
Mr. Prederickson, hand a watch to Master’s Mate 
Williams, saying, “Here, this is yours; I may 
be lost ” — which, in fact, was his fate. The watch 
and chain were both of unusual value. Williams 

abandon their ship, they would bum a rod light as a sig- 
nal. About 10 o’clock the signal was given. When the 
Bteamcr stopped to allow the hawsers to be cast off, 
the Monitor forged ahead under the impetus of her 
headway, and came so close up under the steamer’s 
stern, that there was ginjat danger of her running into 
and cutting the steamer down. When the engines of 
the Rhode Island were started to go ahead to get out 
of the way, it was discovered that the hawser had got 
afoul of the paddle-wheel, and when they were put In 
motion, instead of getting clear of her, the rope wound 
up on the wheel and drew the vessels together. This 
was an extremely dangerous position, for they were bid- 
ing pitched and tossed about so much by the heavy seas 
that if the iron-clad had once struck the steamer they 
must both have gone down together. However, a fire- 
man went Into the wheel at the risk of his life, and with 
m axe cut til© hawser away so that the steamer was 


received them into his hand, then with a hesitat- 
ing glance at the time-piece said, “This thing may 
bo the means of sinking me,” and threw it upon the 
deck. There were three or four cabin-boys pale 
and prostrate with seasickness, and the cabin-cook, 
an old African negro, under great excitement, was 
scolding them most iirofanely. 

As I ascended the turret-ladder the sea broke 
over the ship, and came pouring down the hatch- 
way with so much force that it took me off my 
feet ; and at the same time the steam broke from 
the boiler-room, as the water had reached the 
fires, and for an instant I seemed to realize that 
wo had gone down. Our fires were out, and I 
heard the water blowing out of the boilers. I re- 
ported my observations to the captain, and at the 
same time saw a boat alongside. The captain 
again gave orders for the men to leave the ship, 
and fifteen, all of whom were seamen and men 
whom I had placed my confidence upon, were the 
ones who crowded the first boat to leave the ship. 
I was disgusted at witnessing the scramble, and, 
not feeling in the least alarmed about myself, re- 
solved that I, an “old haymaker,’^ as landsmen 
are called, would stick to the ship as long as my 
oflicors. I saw three of these men swept from the 
dock and carried leeward on the swift current. 

Bailing was now resunuHl. I occupied the turret 
all alone, and passed buckets from the lower 
hatchway to the man on tlio top of the turret. I 
took off my coat — one that I had receivo<l from 
homo only a few days before (I could not feel that 
our noble little ship was yet lost) — and, rolling it 
up with my boots, drew the tompien from one of 
the guns, placed them inside, and replaced the 
tempi on. A black cat was sitting on the breech 
of one of the guns, howling one of those hoarse 
and solemn tunes which no one can appreciate 
who is not filled with the superstitions which I 
had been taught by the sailors, who are always 
afraid to kill a cat. I would almost as soon have 
touched a ghost, but I caught her, and, placing her 
in another gun, replaced the wad and tompion ; 
but I could still hoar that distressing howl. As I 
raised my last bucket to the upper hatchway no 
one was there to take it. I scrambled up the lad- 
der and found that wo below had been deserted. I 
shouted to those on the berth-deck, “Come up ; the 
officers have left the ship, and a boat is alongside.” 

As I reached the top of the turret I saw a boat 

cuableil to got away at a safe distance.— From a letter to 
the Editors from H. R. Bmith, then of the Rhode Island. 

The boat lowered was not lost, as I well know, 
since I was In command of her. The gunwale on the 
starboard side was crushed by the Rhode I8la7id as she 
tossed helplessly about with two lines wound up in her 
wheel, hut the boat kept above water, and brought off 
sixteen men, among them Burgeon Weeks. The men did 
not leap down upon the deck to guard the side, which 
would have been sheer folly, but remained in the turret, 
and were with difficulty urged to come on deck and be 
taken off. The stem of the Monitor lay under the Rhode 
Island* 8 quarter— at no time were the vessels parallel. 
The Monitor should not have been lost. Bhe was going 
against a head-sea. Had she turned back before dark 
she would have had no difficulty, as all the officers of the 
Rhode Island thought, — A. O. Ta ylob, Acting Ensign 
of the Rhode Uktnd, 
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made fast on the weather quarter filled with men. 
Three others were standing on deck trying to get 
on board. One man was floating leeward, shout- 
ing in vain for help ; another, who hurriedly passed 
mo and jumped down from the turret, was swept 
off by a breaking wave and never rose. I was 
excited, feeling that it was the only chance to be 
saved. I made a loose line fast to one of the 
stanchions, and lot myself down from the turret, 
the ladder having been washed away. The mo- 
ment I struck the deck the sea broke over it and 
swept me as I had seen it sweep my shipmates. I 
grasped one of the smoke-stack braces and, hand- 
over-hand, ascended, to keep my head above water. 
It required all my strength to keep the sea from 
tearing me away. As it swept from the vessel 1 
found myself dangling in the air nearly at the toi> 
of the smoke-stack. I let myself fall, and suc- 
ceeded in reaching a life-line that encircled the 
deck by moans of short stanchions, and to which 
the boat was attached. Tlie sea again broke over 
us, lifting me feet upward as I still clung to the 
life-line. I thought I ha<l nearly measured the 
depth of the ocean, when I felt the turn, and as my 
head rose above the water I was somewhat dazed 
from being so nearly drowned, and spouted up, it 
seemed, more than a gallon of water that had 
found its way into ray lungs. I was then about 
twenty feet from the other men, whom I found to 
be the captain and one seaman; the other had 
been washed overboard and was now struggling in 
the water. The men in the boat wore pushing 
back on their oars to keep the boat from being 
washed on to the Monitors deck, so that the boat 
had to be hauled in by the painter about ten or 
twelve feet. The first lieutenant, S, I), Greene, and 
other officers in the boat were shouting, ^‘Is the 
captain on board and, with severe struggles to 
have our voices heard above the roar of the wind 
and sea, we were shouting, and trying to 

haul in the boat, which we at last succeeded in 
doing. The captain, ever caring for his men, 
requested us to get in, but we both, in the same 
voice, told him to get in first. The moment he was 
over the bows of the boat Lieutenant Greene 
cried, ‘‘Cut the painter! cut the painter I 
thought, “Now or lost,” and in less time than I 
can explain it, exerting ray strength beyond im- 
agination, I hauled in the boat, sprang, caught on 
the gunwale, was pulled into the boat with a boat- 
hook in the hands of one of the men, and took my 
seat with one of the oarsmen. The other man, 
named Thomas Joice, managed to get into the 
boat in some way, I cannot tell how, and he was 
the last man saved from that ill-fated ship. As we 
were cut loose I saw several men standing on top 
of the tmret, apparently afraid to venture down 
upon deck, and it may have been that they were 
deterred by seeing others washed overboard while 
I was getting into the boat, j 
After a fearful and dangerous passage over the 
frantic seas, we reached the Rhode Island, which 
still had the tow-line caught in her wheel and had 
drifted perhaps two miles to leeward. We came 


alongside under the lee bows, where the first boat, 
that had left the Monitor nearly an hour before, 
had just discharged its men ; bxit we found that 
getting on board the Rhode Island was a harder 
task than getting from the Monitor. We were car- 
ried by the sea from stem to stem, for to have 
made fast would have been fatal; the boat was 
bounding against the ship’s sides; sometimes it 
was below the wheel, and then, on the summit of 
a huge wave, far above the decks ; then the two 
boats would crash together; and once, while Sur- 
geon Weeks was holding on to the rail, he lost his 
fingers by a collision which swamped the other 
boat. Lines wore thrown to us from the dock of 
the Rhode Island, which were of no assistance, for 
not one of us could climb a small rope ; and besides, 
the men who threw them would immediately let 
go their holds, in their excitement, to throw an- 
other — which I found to be the case when I kept 
hauling in rope instead of edimbing. 

It must bo understood that two vessels lying side 
by side, when there is any motion to the sea, move 
alternately ; or, in other words, one is constantly 
passing the other up or down. At one time, when 
our boat was near the bows of the steamer, we 
would rise tipoii the sea until wo could touch 
her rail ; then in an instant, by a very raj^id de- 
scent, we could touch her keel. While wo were 
thus rising and falling upon the sea, I caught a 
rope, and, nsing with the boat, managed to reach 
within a foot or two of the rail, when a man, if 
there had been one, could easily have hauled me on 
board. But they had all followed after the boat, 
which at that instant was washed astern, and I 
hung dangling in the air over the bow of the Rhode 
Island, with Ensign Norman Atwater hanging to 
the cat-head, three or four feet from me, like my- 
self, with both hands clinching a rope and shout- 
ing for some one to save him. Our hands grew 
painful and all the time weaker, until I saw his 
strength give way. He slipped a foot, caught 
again, and with his last prayer, “ 0 God I ” I saw 
him fall and sink, to rise no more. The ship rolled, 
and rose upon the sea, sometimes with her keel out 
of water, so that I was hajigiiig thirty feet above 
the sea, and with the fate iii view that had befallen 
our much-beloved companion, which no one had 
witnessed but myself. 1 still clung to the rope with 
aching hands, calling in vain for help. But I could 
not be heard, for the wind shrieked far above my 
voice. My heart here, for the only time in my life, 
gave up hope, and home and friends were most 
tenderly thought of. While I was in this state, 
within a few seconds of giving up, the sea rolled 
forward, bringing with it the boat, and when I would 
have fallen into the sea, it was there. I can only 
recollect hearing an old sailor say, as I fell into 

the bottom of the boat, “Where in did he 

come from ? ” 

When I became aware of what was going on, no 
one had succeeded in getting out of the boat, which 
then lay just forward of the wheel-house. Our 
captain ordered them to throw bow-lines, which 
was immediately done. The second one I caught, 


} Commander Bankhead reports Thomas Jojee among the missing.— EDrroKS, 
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and, placing myself within the loop, was hauled on 
hoard. I assisted in helping the others out of the 
boat, when it again went back to the Monitor ; it 
did not reach it, however, and after drifting about 
on the ocean several days it was picked up by 
a passing vessel and carried to Philadelphia. 

It was half-past 12, the night of the 31st of 
December, 1862, when I stood on the forecastle of 
the Rhode lalandf watching the red and white lights 
that hung from the pennant-staff above the turret, 

After nicking two trips there were still four offl- 
oers and twelve men on the Monitor, and the gallant 
boat’s crew, although well-nigh exhausted by their 
labors, started for the third time on its perilous trip, but 
it never reached them, for while all on I ward the steamer 
were anxiously watching the light in the turret and 
vainly iwenng into the diirkness for a glimpse of the 


and which now and then were seen as we would 
perhaps both rise on the sea together, until at last, 
just as the moon had passed below the horizon, 
they were lost, and the Monitor, whose history is 
familiar to us all, was seen no more. 

The Rhode Island cruised about the scene of the 
disaster the remainder of the night and the next 
forenoon in hope of findit g the boat that had been 
lost; then she returned direct to Port Monroe, 
where we arrived the next day. 

rescuing boat, the light suddenly disappeared and for- 
ever, for after watching for a long time to try and find 
it again, they were forced to tlie conclusion that the 
Monitor had gone to the bottom with all that remained 
on board. The position of the Rhode Island at this 
time was about eight or ten miles off the coast directly 
east of Cape Hatteras.— H. K. Bmith. 
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I N 1877, at the request of ex-Secretary Gideon 
Welles, C. S. Bushnell, of New Haven, one of 
the associate owners of the Monitor, embodied, in 
a letter to the former, his recollections of the 
negotiations which led to the building of that ves- 
sel. That letter immediately following, and letters 
of comment by Captain Ericsson and ex-Secretary 
Welles, have been sent to the editors for publica- 
tion, by the Reverend Samuel C. Bushnell, son 
of the builder: 

“Honokablb Gideon Welles. Dbab Bin: Some 
time since, during a short conversation in regard to the 
little Monitor, you expressed a desire to learn from 

mo some of the unwritten details of her history ; jiar- 
tlcularly, how the jdan of the boat came to be pre- 
sented to the Government and the manner in which the 
contract for her oonstructioii was secured. 

** You doubtless remember bandiugrao in August, 1861, | 
at Willard’s Hotel in Washington, D. C., the draft of a 
bill which you desired Congress should pass, In ref- 
erence to obtaining some kind of iron-clad vessels to 
meet the formidable preparations the Rebels wore iiiak-« 
Ing at Norfolk, Mobile, and Now Orleans. At that time 
you stated that you had already culled the attention of 
Congress to this matter, but without effect. 

“ I presented this bill to the Honorable James E. Eng- 
lish, member of Congress from ray district, who fortu- 
nately was on the Naval Committee and untiringly urged 
the matter on their attention. The chairman of the 
ooraraittee, A. H. Klee, of Massachusetts, also cooper- 
ated most heartily, so that In about thirty days,\ if I 
remember correctly, the bill passed both Houses, and 
was itumediabdy signed by President Lincoln. The biU 
required all plans of iron-clad vessels to ho submitted to 
a board of naval officers appointed by yourself. The 
board consisted of Admirals Bmith and Paulding and 
Captain Davis, who examined hundreds of plans, good 
and bad, and among others that of a plated iron gun- 
boat called the Galena, contrived by Samuel H. Pook, 
now a constructor In the Navy Department. The partial 
protection of iron bars proposed for her seemed so bur- 
densome that many naval officers warned me against 
the possibility of the Galena* a being able to carry the 
additional weight of her armament. 

“ C. H. Delamater, of New York, advised me to consult 
with the engineer. Captain John Ericsson, on the matter. 

-i Mr. Bnshneirs recollection of the dotes Is Inexact. The 
bill (Senate, 36) was introduced July 19th, In the Senat<\ by 
Mr. Grimes of Iowa, “at the instance of the Department” 
(Oongressional Globe, Ist Besrion, 37th Congress, pp. 206, 
344). It became a law August 3d.— Editors. 

J As Mr. Welles points out in his letter (see below), this 


This I proceeded at once to do, and on supplying him 
with the data necessary for his calculations pi'omptly 
gained the answer, ‘ She will easily cairy the load you 
propose, and stand a 6-iiich shot — if fired from a 
respectable distance.’ At the close of this interview. 
Captain Ericsson asked if I had time Just then to ex- 
amine the plan of a floating battery absolutely Impreg- 
nable to the heaviest shot or shell. I replied that the 
problem had been occupying me for the last three 
months, and that, considering the timt") required for con- 
struction, the Galena was the best result that I had been 
able to attain. He then placed before me the plan of the 
Monitor, explained how quickly and jHiwerfully she 
could be built, and exhibited with characteristic pride 
a medal and letter of thanks received from Napoleon III. 
For it appears that Ericsson had invented the battery 
when France and Russia were at war, and out of hos- 
tility to Russia had presented it to France, hoping 
thereby to aid the defeat of Sweden’s hereditary foe. 
The invention, however, came too late to be of service, 
and was preserved for another issue. 

“ You no doubt remember my delight with the plan of 
the Monitor when first Captain Ericsson intrusted it to 
my care ; how I followed yon to Hartford and astounded 
you by saying that the country was safe because I had 
found a battery which would make us master of the 
situation so far as the ocean was concerned. You were 
much pleased, and urged me to lose no time In present- 
ing the plan to the Naval Board at Washington. I se- 
cured at once the cooperation of wise and able associates 
in the person of the late Honorable John A. Griswold of 
fTroyl N. Y., and John F. Winslow of Troy, both of 
them friends of Governor Seward and largo manufac- 
turers of iron plates, etc. Governor Seward furnished 
us with a strong letter of introduction to President 
Lincoln, who was at once greatly pleased with the sim- 
plicity of the i>lan and agreed to accompany us to the 
Navy Department at 11 a. m. the following day, and aid 
us os best ho could. He was on hand promptly at 11 
o’clock — the day bofor^ you returned from Hartford. 
Captain Fox, together with a part of the Naval Board, 
was present. All were surprised at the novelty of the 
plan. Some advised trying it ; others ridiculed it. The 
conference was finally closed for that day by Mr. Lin- 
coln’s remarking, *All I brtve to say is what the girl 
said when she put her foot into the stocking, “ It strikes 
me there’s something In it.’” The following day Admli'al 
Smith convened the whole board, when I presented as 
best I conld the plan and its merits, carefully noting the 

was an error of Mr. Bushnell’s. The chairman of the Naval 
Committee was Charles B. Sedgwick, of Syraense, New 
York. Mr. Bice came second on the committee.— E ditors. 

\ Tlie time was actnally fifteen days.— Editors. 

^ Several naval officers were also present unofficially.— 

EPITOW, 
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xemarlra ot eaob member of the board. I then went to 
my hotel q[iilte sanguine of suooess, but only to be dlsap- 
pointed on the folio wing day. For during the hours fol- 
lowing the last session, I found that the air had been 
thiolE: with eroahlngs that the department was about to 
father another Ericsson failure. Never was I more 
active than now In the effort to prove that Ericsson had 
never made a failure ; that, on the contrary, ho had 
built for the Gtovemmeut the first steam war-propeller 
ever made; that the bursting of the gun was no faiQt of 
his, but of the shell, which had not been made strong 
enough to prevent its flattening up with the pressure of 
the explosion behind it, making the bursting of the gun 
unavoidable ; that his caloric principle was a triumph- 
ant success, but that no metal had yet been found to 
utilize it on a large scale. I succeeded at length in get- 
ting Admirals Smith and Paulding to promise to sign a 
report advising the building of one trial battery, pro- 
vided Captain Davis would join with them. On going to 
him, I was informed that I might ‘ take the little thing 
home and worship it, as It would not be idolatry, because 
it was made in the image of nothing in the heaven above 
or on the earth below or in the waters under the earth.’ 
One thing only yet remained which it was possible to do : 
this was to get Ericsson to come to Washington and 
plead the case himself. This I was sure would win the 
case, and so informed you, for Ericsson is a full electric 
battery in himself. Y ou at once promised to have a meet- 
ing in your room If I could succeed in inducing him to 
come. This was exceedingly doubtful, for so badly had 
he been treated and so unmercifully maligned in regard 
to the Princeton that he had repeatedly declared that ho 
would never set foot in Washington again. 

“ Nevertheless I appeared at his house the next morn- 
ing precisely at 9 o’clock, and heard his sharp greeting: 
‘Well! How is It 1* ‘ Glorious,’ said I. ‘Goon, goon,’ 
said he with much impatience. ‘ What did they say r 
‘Admiral Smith says it is worthy of the genius of an 
Ericsson.’ The pride fairly gleamed in his eyes. ‘ But 
Paulding— what did ho say of it I ’ ‘ He said, “ It’s just 
the thing to clear the ‘ Rebs’ out of Charleston with.”' 
‘ How about Davis 1 ’ ho inquired, as I appear(?d to 
hesitate a moment. ‘Oh, Davis,’ said I, ‘he wanted 
two or three explanations in detail which I couldn’t 
give him, and so Secretary Welles proiwsed that I should 
come and get you to come to Washington and explain 
these few points to the entire board In his room to-mor- 
row.’ ‘ Well, I’ll go — I’ll go to-iiiglit.' 

‘‘ From that moment I know that the success of the 
affair was assured. You remember how he thrilled every 
person present in your room with his vivid description of 
what the little boat would bo and what she could do; 
and that in ninety days’ time she could bo built, alt hough 
the Rebels had already been four months or more on the 
Merrimae with all the appliances of the Norfolk Navy 
Yard to help them. 

“ You asked him how much it would cost to complete 
her. ‘ Two hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars,’ 
he said. Then you promptly turned to the members 
of the board, and one by one asked them if they would 
recommend that a contract be entered into, for her 
construction, with Captain Ericsson and his associates. 
Each one answered, ‘ Yes, by all means.’ Then you told 
Captain Ericsson to start her immediately. On the next 
day in New York a large portion of every article used 
in her constriwtlon was ordered, and a contract at once 
entered Into between Captain Ericsson and his asso- 
ciates and T. P. Rowland, at Green Point, for the ex- 
peditious construction of the most formidable vessel 
ever made. It was arranged that after a few days I 
should procure a formal documentary contract from the 
Naval Board to be signed and executed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Captain John Ericsson and associates. 

” I regret that this part of the matter has been mis- 
understood, as though you had made terms heavier or 
the risk greater than you ought. The simple fact was 
that after we had entered upon the work of construction, 
and before the formal contract had been awarded, a 
great clamor arose, much of it due to interested parties, 
to the effect that the battery would prove a failure and 


disgrace the members of the board for their action In 
recommending it. For their own protection, therefore, 
and out of their superabundant caution they insisted on 
inserting in the contract a clause requiring us to' guaran- 
tee the complete success of the battery, so that. In case 
she proved a failure, the Government might be refunded 
the amounts advanced to us from time to time during 
her construction. To Captain Ericsson and myself, this 
was never an embarrassment ; but to Mr, Winslow, as 
indeed to Mr. Griswold also, it appeared that the board 
had asked too much. But I know that the noble old 
Admiral Smith never intended that we should suffer, 
and among the many fortunate things for which the 
nation had occasion to be grateful— such as the provi- 
dential selection as President in those dark days of the 
immortal Lincoln and his wisely chosen Cabinet — was 
the apimintmeut of Admiral Smith to the charge of the 
navy yards, who always seemed to sleep with one eye 
open, so constant was his watchfulness and so eager Ids 
desire that the entire navy should be always in readiness 
to do its x)art in tbe overthrow of the rebellion. 

” lam confident that no native-born child of this coun- 
try win ever forget the i>roud son of Sweden who could 
sit In his own house and contrive the three thousand dif- 
ferent parts that go to make up the complete hull of the 
steam-battery dictator, so that when the mechanics came 
to put the parts together not a single alteration In any 
particular was requlrcid to be mode. What the little 
fii'st Monitor and the subsequent larger ones achieved Is 
a part of history. . . . Very respectfully, C. 8. 

Bushnbll.” 

The date of the following letter from Captain 
Ericsson to the son of Mr. C. 8. Bushnell indicates 
that the above letter was submitted to Captain 
Ericsson before it was sent to Ex-Secretary Welles: 

“ New York, March 2d, 1877. 

“Ericsson F. Bushnell, Esq., New Haven. Mt 
Dear Sir : T have read with much pleasure your father’s 
statement t(» Mr. Welles conoemlng the constmetidn of 
the original Monitor. I do not think any changes or 
(ulditions are needed, the main facts Ixdng well stated. 

. . . Yours very truly, J. Ericsson.” 

Ex-Secretary Welles, under date of Hartford, 
19th March, 1S77, addressed the following letter 
to Mr. C. 8. Bushnell : 

“My Dear Sir: I received on the 16th lust, your 
liitorestliig comiimnication without date— relative to 
the construction of the Monitor, Many of th<^ incidents 
narrated by you I remember, although more than fifteen 
years have gone by since they transpired, Some errors, 
not very essential and caused by lapse of years, occur 
— Sedgwick, not Rico, was chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee ; Griswold resided in Troy, not New York, and 
subseiiuently represented the Troy District in Congress, 
etc., etc. 

“I well remember asking you to put In writing the 
facts in your possession concerning the construction 
of the Monitor, Borne statements of General Butler, 
Wendell Phillips, and others, to disparage the Navy 
Department, pervert the truth and deny us all credit, 
led Admiral Bmith, lu the autumn of 1868 to address to 
mo a communication roelilng the facts, for he said, 
when we were gone, those of us who took the responsi- 
bility and would have iuouri*ed the disgrace had Erics- 
son’s Invention proved a failure, would be ignored and 
history misstated. As you were more Intimate with the 
case at its Inception, were the first to bring It to the 
attention of the department, it s<‘emed to me proper 
that your recollection and knowlwlge of tbe transaction 
should be reduced to writing. I am greatly obligi^d to 
yon for the full and satisfactory manner in which yon 
have complied with my request. Next, after Ericsson 
himself, you are entitled to bringing his invention to 
the knowledge of the department. I would not know- 
ingly do injustice to any one, and I am well aware that 
the official lu civil life, and who in administering the 
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government dlreeta movementa by wbiob naval and 
military men acquire renown, la often by tbe paaaing 
multitude little thought of and aoarcely known ; but the 
truth ahould not be auptrreaaed. 

The olvUlauH of the Navy ]>epartment who adopted 
and puraued through ridicule and aaaault the Monitor 
experiment, Butler and others would alight and defame. 
In the hlatoiiea of the war, the Navy Department, which 
originated, planned, and carried forward the naval 
aohlevemeuta from Hatteraa to New Orleans, and finally 
Fort Fisher, la scarcely known or mentioned. The 
heroes who fought the battles and periled their lives to 
carry into effect the plans which the department de- 
vised have deservedly honorable renieinbrance — but the 
originators and movers are little known. I remember, 
my dear sir, your earnest efforts in the early days of the 
war and the comfort they gave mo. 

“ Yours, GI0EON Wklucs.” 

Captain Ericsson’s version of the visit to Wash- 
ington, as given in Colonel William C. Church’s 
paper on ^^Johii Ericsson” in ^‘The Century” 
magazine for April, 1879, is as follows: 

“ With his previous experience of the waste of time 
and patience required to accomplish anything at Wash- 
ington, Captain Kricsson, who is not, it must be said, 
like the man Moses, * exceeding meek,’ would not him- 
self go to the capital to secure attention to his ideas. 
There were associated with him three men of practical 
experience, great energy and wealth, who had become 
interested in the Monitor and were determined that it 
should have a trial. One of these was Mr. 0. 8. Bushuell, 
of Connecticut. He went to Washington, but failed in 
the attempt to iK^rsuade the iron-clad board that the 
designer of the Princeton was wortliy of a hearing. 
Nothing remained except to Induce Ericsson to visit 
Washington in person and plead his own cause with 
that rude but forcible eloquence which has seldom failed 
him in an emergency. To move him was only less difli- 
oiilt than to convince the Navy Department without 
him. At last a subterfuge was adopted. Ericsson was 
given to understand that Mr. BuslmeH’s reception at 
Wasblngton had been satisfactory and that nothing re- 
mained but for him to go on and complete the details of 
a contract for one of his vessels. Presenting himself 
before tbe board, what was his astonishment to find 
that he was not only an unexpected but apparently an 


unwelcome visitor I It was evident that the board were 
asking themselves what could have brought him there. 
He was not left long in doubt as to the meaning of this 
reception. To his indignation, as well as his astonish- 
ment, he was Informed that the plan of a vessel submit- 
ted by him had already been rejected. The first impulse 
was to withdraw at once. Mastering his anger, how- 
ever, he stopped to inquire the reason for the deter- 
mination of the board. The vessel had not sufficient 
stability, Commodore Smith exclaimed ; in fact, it would 
upset and place her crew in the inconvenient and unde- 
sirable position of submarine divers. Now, if there Is 
anything which especially distinguishes the Monitor, 
with its low free-board, it is the peculiarity which it has 
In common with the raft it resembles — • its inability to 
upset. In a most earnest and lucid argument, Captain 
Ericsson proceeded to explain this. Perceiving that his 
explanation had its effect, and his blood being well 
wanned by this time, he ended by declaring to the board 
with great earnestness : ‘ Gentlemen, after what I have 
said, I consider it to be your duty to the country to 
give me an order to build the vessel before I leave this 
room.’ Withdrawing to one corner, the board consulted 
together and invited Captain Ericsson to call again at 
1 o’clock. Promptly at the hour named he appeared 
at the Navy Department. In the board-room he found 
(Commodore Paulding alone. The commodore received 
him in the most friendly manner. Invited him Into his 
private office, and asked that he would repeat the expla- 
nation of the morning as to the stability of the vessel. 
Between the two interviews, Ericsson had found time to 
make at his hotel a diagram presenting the question of 
stabiUtyin a fonn easily under8to(Kl. Wltb this diagram, 
he repeated his previous demonstration. Commodore 
(afterward Admiral) Paulding was thoroughly con- 
vinced, and with frankness which did him great credit 
said: *8ir, I have learnt more about the stability of a 
vessel from what you have now said than all I knew 
before.’ This interview ended with a request to call 
again at 3 o’clock. Calling at 3. Ericsson was nt once 
invited to pass into the room of secretary Welles. Here, 
without farther parley, the secretary Informed him that 
the board now reported favorably upon his plan of a 
vessel, and wished him to return to Now Y^ork and com- 
mence work upon it at once. Tlie contract would bo 
sent on for signature. Before tills contract was re- 
ceived, tbe keel-plates for the first Monitor had passed 
through the rolling-mill.” Editoes. 
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